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A  WORD  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK 


This  book  is  not  only  a  "guide"  to  Normandy.  It 
is  a  picture-book  with,  we  trust,  a  text  that  will 
explain  and  expose  Normandy  to  the  visitor 
and  to  the  prospective  visitor  as  well  as  to  those 
who  want  to  learn  something  of  the  foreign 
land  that  is  nearest  to  our  own. 

Normandy  is  a  large  country.  It  is  over  a  fifth  the 
size  of  England,  and  although  this  series  of  "The 
People's  France"  is,  in  a  measure,  a  supplement 
to  the  "King's  England"  books,  our  approach 
has  not  been  quite  the  same  as  that  of  those 
volumes.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
every  hamlet  and  village  in  Normandy.  To  pro- 
duce such  a  survey  would  demand  a  book  of  many 
hundreds  of  pages,  and  even  then  only  the  most 
cursory  treatment  could  be  given  to  each  entry. 
What  we  have  sought  to  do  is  to  note  every 
place  of  interest,  leaving  aside  towns  or  villages 
that  are  merely  bathing-beaches  or  tourist 
resorts,  although  some  reference  is  made  to  the 
more  important  or  the  better  known  of  these. 
In  this  manner  we  have  been  able  to  offer  a 
picture  of  Normandy  that  is,  we  think,  well 
balanced  as  well  as,  we  hope,  entertaining. 

The  next  two  volumes  of  "  The  People's  France  " 
will  be : 

TOURAINE  (with  Anjou  and  Maine) 
PARIS 

Other  volumes  in  preparation  are : 

POITOU  (with  Saintonge,  Aunis  and  Angoumois) 

BRITTANY 

ALSACE  (with  Lorraine) 
BURGUNDY  (with  Franche-Comte) 
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G  1  1  VI 

Introduction 

NORMANDY.  There  is  no  name  in  France — not  even  that 
of  Paris — awakening  in  us  more  memories  than  the  word 
"Normandy." 

There  is  no  part  of  the  foreign  world  where  an  Englishman 
especially,  but,  indeed,  any  Briton,  feels  himself  less  abroad 
than  in  Normandy.  The  aspect  of  the  fields  and  hedgerows,  the 
half-timbered  houses,  the  flower-decked  villages,  the  old, 
picturesque  but  unpretentious  manors,  the  moist,  damp  climate, 
and  even,  though  he  will  not  always  admit  it,  the  comportment 
of  the  inhabitants  all  remind  him  of  home.  A  journey  to  Nor- 
mandy, that  is  indeed  a  pilgrimage,  is  essential  for  all  of  us  if  we 
will  understand  the  background  of  our  own  history  and  culture. 

The  Conqueror,  hereditary  ruler  of  the  best-organised  and 
best-administered  State  in  western  Europe,  made  of  his  con- 
quered kingdom  an  island  Normandy.  For  generations  Nor- 
mandy and  England  shared  common  destinies.  They  lived,  in 
fact,  as  a  French  historian  has  put  it,  en  symbiose — a  common 
life.  Even  after  our  kings  had  lost  their  Norman  heritage,  the 
cultural  influence  of  the  Duchy — largely  exercised  through  the 
churchmen — was  a  very  real  thing  to  our  forefathers.  The 
traditions  of  France,  and  therefore  indirectly  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reached  us  through  a  Norman  interpretation,  and  the 
power  of  that  interpretation  has  been  lasting,  as,  for  instance,  a 
glance  at  all  our  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  much  of  our 
secular,  will  show.  Even  such  an  unhappy  edifice  as  the  Law 
Courts  in  the  Strand  owes  much  of  its  harshness  and  mechanical 
quality  to  being  a  clumsy  copy  of  stern  Norman  models. 

Normandy,  as  is  well  known,  owes  its  name  to  the  Northmen 
who  settled  in  northern  France  during  the  9th  century.  In  911 
the  French  king  had  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  the  Northmen's 
colonisation,  and  from  that  year  dates  the  history  of  the  Duchy, 
though  the  area  ceded  to  Rollo  was  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  later  province. 
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Although  Normandy  is,  from  many  points  of  view,  one  of 
the  most  clearly  defined  of  the  French  provinces,  the  region  has 
no  geographical  unity.  Modern  and  medieval  Normandy  owed 
their  boundaries  to  the  limits  set  by  Roman  administrators, 
limits  that  were  perpetuated  in  the  ecclesiastical  dioceses. 

Normandy  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fiat  country  where  heights 
above  six  hundred  feet  are  rare  except  in  the  hills  of  the  Bocage. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Valognes  to  Alencon,  the  province  is 
divided  into  two  regions  of  greatly  differing  geological  forma- 
tion and,  therefore,  aspect.  To  the  west  are  the  ancient  rocks 
belonging  to  the  core  of  Brittany,  while  to  the  east  lie  the  much 
later  formations  merging  into  the  Paris  basin. 

So,  all  the  Cotentin,  the  region  around  Avranches,  much  of  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Vire  and  the  Orne,  together  with  the  Bocage 
and  the  region  towards  Argentan,  are  part  of  the  Armorican  or 
Brittany  system.  Portions  of  this  western  Normandy  are  poor 
and  wild.  The  hilly  peninsula  of  the  Cotentin,  with  the  landes  or 
heaths  of  Lessay  and  the  grandiose  desolation  of  the  La  Hague 
promontory,  is  a  crumbled  country  of  relatively  few  resources. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  pro- 
vince where  the  old  (so-called  Hercynian)  strata  are  uncovered, 
there  is  iron  and  some  coal  feeding  the  flourishing  local  indus- 
tries. In  the  east  and  north  stretch  the  fat  pastures  that  are  the 
main  source  of  the  country's  wealth.  You  have  the  plains  of  the 
Caux  and  the  Vexin  or  the  agricultural  regions  around  Falaise 
or  Argentan  or  in  the  Hiemois.  In  Notre  Coeur  the  great  Nor- 
man short-story  writer,  Maupassant,  describes  this  sort  of  coun- 
try thus : 

"  A  long  and  undulating  countryside  cut  through  by  valleys, 
where  the  peasants'  homesteads,  meadows  and  apple  orchards 
were  surrounded  by  tall  trees  whose  tufted  heads  seemed  to 
shine  in  the  sun's  rays  .  .  .  everywhere  there  were  slender 
streams  gliding  by  the  poplars' feet  and  under  the  tenuous  veils 
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of  the  willows,  rivulets  that  glittered  in  the  grass  and  bathed 
all  the  land  with  a  quickening  freshness." 

The  ancient  province  of  Normandy,  limited  to  the  north  and 
west  by  the  English  Channel,  to  the  east  by  Picardy,  the  French 
(as  distinguished  from  the  Norman)  Vexin  and  the  Ile-de- 
France,  to  the  south  by  the  Maine  and  the  Perche,  and  to  the 
south-west  by  Brittany,  was  divided  in  1790  into  the  five  depart- 
ments of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  the  Eure,  the  Calvados,  the  Orne 
and  the  Manche,  with  an  area  of  11,811  square  miles,  or  well 
over  one-fifth  (and  indeed  nearly  one-quarter)  of  England's 
surface.  The  only  considerable  area  of  ancient  Normandy  to  be 
left  out  of  the  five  departments  was  a  region  beyond  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bresle  river  and  consisting  of  twenty  villages  and 
parishes  {communes).  These  are  now  in  the  Somme  department. 

The  northern  French  shores  that  hump  up  into  chalk  cliffs  by 
Calais  and  sink  again  into  sand  dunes  before  the  estuary  of  the 
Somme  rise  into  chalk  walls  before  the  Bresle  and  Normandy 
are  reached.  From  the  Bresle's  mouth,  at  Le  Treport,  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Seine,  the  Normandy  coast  is  bounded  by  steep 
chalk  cliffs  like  those  of  our  own  Channel  shores.  These  Nor- 
man coasts  are  gnawn  by  the  violent  storms  and  currents  of  the 
Channel.  The  cliffs  of  the  Caux  country  fall  sheer  three  hundred 
feet  to  the  water,  dipping  sometimes  into  little  valleys  that  empty 
their  streams  through  V-shaped  cuts  in  the  line  of  chalk.  The 
churning  sea  saps  these  cliffs,  carving  them  here  and  there  into 
fantastic  shapes. 

Beyond  the  Seine's  mouth  the  cliffs  continue  as  far  as  the 
Dives  estuary.  Thereafter,  the  coast  is  low  and  bordered  by  a 
barrier  reef  of  sharp  rocks.  In  the  Bessin,  where  the  D-day 
landings  were  effected,  the  coast  rises  a  little,  but  it  is  still 
bordered  by  reefs.  Sandbanks  block  the  few  river-harbours. 

From  the  Cote  de  Grace,  the  high  coast  to  the  west  of  Hon- 
fleur,  westwards,  lie  most  of  the  seaside  places  that  make  of  the 
Normandy  coast  a  summer  playground — Trouville,  Deauville, 
Villers,  Houlgate,  Cabourg  and  others.  The  beaches  of  the 
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Bessin  are  more  homely,  sandy  and  pebbly  and  they  extend  back- 
ward into  rich  pasture-lands. 

Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Vire  the  Cotentin  Peninsula  juts  out 
northwards.  Its  eastern  coast  is  flat  and  sandy  and  more  or  less 
straight  until  you  reach  Saint-Vaast-la-Hougue.  This  Cotentin, 
the  ancient  pagus  Constantinus  or  Constantius'  land,  takes  its 
name,  they  say,  from  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  died  at  our 
York  and  was  the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

The  north-west  spur  of  the  Cotentin  is  a  chaos  of  wild  rocks 
pushing  out  into  the  western  ocean  at  the  Nez  de  Joburg.  From 
the  scored  and  rugged  coast  of  Joburg  and  Flamanville  the 
cliffs  fall,  losing  their  anfractuosities,  until  they  rise  again  at 
Granville  and  Carolles.  This  western  face  of  the  Cotentin  runs 
nearly  due  north  and  south.  It  is  fringed  by  the  Channel  Islands, 
that  became  Norman  by  conquest  from  the  Counts  of  Brittany, 
and  it  ends  at  Saint  Michael's  Bay,  from  whose  waters  rises  the 
Mount,  the  Marvel  of  the  West  and  the  last  bastion  of  Normandy 
against  the  alien  Breton  land. 

Normandy  is  cut  through  by  one  great  river,  the  Seine,  by  a 
secondary  stream,  the  Orne,  and  it  is  watered  by  numberless 
smaller  rivulets.  On  these  rivers'  banks  are  set  the  old  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Duchy.  The  first  port  of  France,  Rouen,  is  on 
the  Seine.  After  Rouen  comes  Marseilles  and  then  Le  Havre. 
The  development  of  Cherbourg  is  recent,  and  as  Le  Havre  dis- 
placed Harfleur,  so  Cherbourg  overshadowed  Barfleur,  and  in  so 
doing  eclipsed  Valognes  that  in  the  18th  century  was  often 
dubbed  the  Little  Versailles  of  Normandy.  The  other  Norman 
harbours,  except  Dieppe,  are  merely  fishing  ports.  The  seaside 
bathing  resorts  are,  of  course,  all  of  19th  century  foundation, 
the  oldest  of  them  not  going  back,  as  a  summer  playground, 
earlier  than  1830. 

Some  of  the  Norman  rivers  flow  southwards.  The  Sarthe  finds 
its  way  eventually  into  the  Loire,  but  first  traverses  the  high- 
lands of  the  Bocage,  and  after  curling  lazily  at  the  foot  of  old 
Saint-Ceneri's  church  upon  its  rock,  passes  on  out  of  Normandy, 
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The  valleys  of  the  Auge,  of  the  Orbiquet  and  of  the  Ranee,  to 
name  no  others,  cut  through  the  verdant  countryside  in  dales  of 
even  deeper  green,  dappled  with  rich  orchards  and  broadening 
out  into  fat  meadows  whereon  graze  the  famous  Norman  kine. 
The  roadsides  that  wind  through  these  sylvan  scenes  are 
bordered  with  apple  trees  or  fringed  by  the  edges  of  great  woods. 

Normandy  is  not,  however,  a  heavily  forested  country.  Not 
much  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  its  area  is  covered  with  trees. 
That  would  be  a  lot  for  us,  but  in  well-wooded  France  it  seems 
little.  The  elbows  of  the  Seine  are  swathed  in  trees,  the  banks  of 
the  Bethune,  of  the  Bresle,  of  the  Andelle,  of  the  Eure  and  of  the 
Iton  are  often  dark  with  foliage.  The  Pays  d'Onche  contains 
rich  forests,  and  trees  cover  the  southern  part  of  the  Bo  cage  as 
far  as  Mortain.  And  here  and  there  are  the  considerable  private 
or  State  forests  such  as  Eu,  Lyons,  or  Brotonne.  But  the  woods 
are,  for  the  most  part,  along  the  main  arteries,  so  that  to  the 
traveller  Normandy  seems  more  tree-grown  than  it  really  is. 
Monsieur  Edouard  Herriot  has  indeed  called  his  well-known 
book  La  Foret  Normande,  and  it  is  true  that  the  great  woods  such 
as  Lyons  with  its  beeches,  Roumare  with  Jumieges,  Ecouves, 
Belleme,  Conches  and  Andaine  are  delightful;  they  are  not, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  very  extensive.  But  Normandy  is  a 
damp  land  and  it  is  a  land  of  very  old  trees.  Yews  and  oaks 
abound  that  are  reputed  to  be  over  eight  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  years  of  age. 

Of  this  more  secret  and  wooded  Normandy,  uncut  by  main 
roads,  Caen  is  the  centre,  and  there  the  mild  humidity  forces 
a  rich  vegetation.  Ecouves,  Andaine  and  Perseigne  are  real 
French  forests  of  oak  and  beech,  especially  of  beech,  that  hardly 
anywhere  in  France  grows  so  luxuriantly  as  in  Normandy.  In 
these  great  woods  the  wolves  are  no  more,  but  deer  and  stag 
abound. 

The  temperate  climate  of  Normandy  is  such  that  the  differ- 
ences between  summer  and  winter  are  more  marked  in  the 
interior  than  on  the  coast.  There  is  always  plenty  of  rain. 
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Domfront  in  the  Bocage  and  Fecamp  in  the  Caux  country  on 
the  Channel  are  said  to  be  the  rainiest  places  in  all  Normandy 
and  the  Caen  plains  to  be  where  there  is  the  least  rainfall.  No- 
where in  the  country  will  grapes  ripen,  but  in  favoured  spots  of 
the  Cotentin,  such  as  Carteret  or  Saint- Jaen-le-Thomas,  mag- 
nolias and  camellias  flourish  out  of  doors. 

The  Regions  of  Normandy 
THE  traditional  regions  of  Normandy  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Pays  de  Bray,  really  west  of  the  Bethune  (the  river  of 
Dieppe),  but  perhaps  we  may  include  in  the  Bray  the  lands 
lying  between  Bethune  and  Bresle,  that  is,  to  the  limits  of 
Normandy  eastward. 

(b)  South  of  the  Pays  de  Bray  and  between  Ardelle  and  Epte 
is  the  Norman  Vexin — so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
French  Vexin  that  extends  southwards  from  the  Epte  to  the 
Oise. 

(c)  Westward  of  the  Bray  and  north  of  the  Norman  Vexin 
the  land  enclosed  between  Bethune,  Ardelle,  Seine  and  the  sea 
is  known  as  the  Pays  de  Caux. 

(d)  The  Pays  de  St.  Andre  lies  west  of  the  Eure  and  south  of 
the  Seine.  Evreux  is  its  chief  town. 

(e)  The  Lieuvin  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  between 
Rille,  Touques  and  the  sea;  the  southern  part  of  the  land  is 
known  as  the 

(f)  Ouche. 

(g)  The  Pays  d'Auge  is  between  the  Touques  and  the  Dives. 

(h)  The  Bessin  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  lower  courses 
of  the  Orne  to  those  of  the  Vire. 

(0  The  Cotentin  is  the  peninsula  between  the  Vire  and  the 
Channel. 

(7)  The  Bocage  takes  up  the  rest  of  Normandy  and  runs  south 
of  the  Cotentin,  the  Bessin  and  the  Pays  d'Auge. 

Normandy  ys  Story 
IN  the  Seine-Inferieure  and  in  the  Eure  there  are  traces  of 
Lower  Palaeolithic  cultures  (Chellean,  Acheulian  and  Mouster- 
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ian) ;  these  are  much  less  well  represented  in  the  Calvados,  and 
are  rare  in  the  Manche  and  still  rarer  in  the  Orne.  Upper 
Palaeolithic  tools  and  instruments  (i.e.  Aurignacian,  Solutrean 
and  Magdalenian)  are  almost  unknown  in  Normandy.  At 
Campigny  there  is  a  typical  "station"  (i.e.  deposit  of  flint  tools 
and  instruments)  that  has  given  its  name  to  a  type  of  transition 
tool  showing  the  change  from  Upper  Palaeolithic  or  Later  Old 
Stone  Age  to  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  Age. 

Megalithic  or  large  stone  monuments,  the  vestiges  left  by  a 
people  bearing  a  culture  that  swept  right  round  western  Europe 
in  Stone  Age  times,  are  rare  in  the  Seine-Inferieure,  common  in 
the  Manche  and  the  Orne,  and  only  a  little  less  so  in  the  Eure 
and  the  Calvados. 

Bronze  Age  relics  have  been  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in 
the  Manche  and  in  the  Calvados,  the  Seine-Inferieure  and  the 
Eure — in  that  order  of  abundance.  The  Bronze  Age  lasted  longer 
in  isolated  Brittany  than  in  Normandy.  Of  the  Iron  Age  all 
parts  of  Normandy  have  produced  objects  of  the  second  phase 
(i.e.  "La  Tene").  The  first  Iron  Age  phase  (or  "Halstattian") 
is,  in  Normandy,  almost  unknown. 

Roman  Normandy 

NORMANDY  was  quite  subjected  by  the  Romans  as  early 
as  56  B.C.,  when  one  Titurius  Sabinus,  a  lieutenant-general  of 
Caesar's,  smashed  the  Gauls'  resistance  at  Montcastre. 

The  Roman  relics  from  Normandy  are  not  important  either 
in  number  or  in  quality.  The  province  was  not  one  of  the 
richer  and  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
during  imperial  times  the  climate  was  damper  and  cooler  than 
now,  although  from  about  a.d.  400  to  about  a.d.  1300  the 
Norman  weather,  in  common  with  that  of  all  maritime  north- 
western Europe,  was  more  clement  than  it  now  is. 

From  Lillebonne  have  come  interesting  mosaics  and  a  statue 
of  Apollo  now  in  the  Louvre.  Lillebonne  has  also  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  though  not  large  and  in  poor  repair.  There  is  a 
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statue  of  Jupiter  found  at  Bertkouville  and  now  in  Evreux 
Museum,  and  there  is  the  Treasure  of  Mercury  that  we  shall  hear 
of  again  in  its  place.  Still,  Roman  Normandy  was  in  its  way  a 
prosperous  region,  and  at  least  nineteen  modern  towns  are 
known  to  have  had  Roman  predecessors.  For  instance,  Harfleur 
is  Caracotinum,  Elbeuf  is  Uggate,  Coutances  is  Cosedia  and 
Savigny  is  Sabinus. 

When  the  Romans  conquered  Gaul  the  valley  of  the  Seine 
separated  the  country  of  the  Belgae  from  that  of  the  Celts, 
which,  however,  in  Augustus'  time  extended  as  far  as  the  Bresle. 

The  most  important  Roman  road  was  that  from  Lyons  to 
Autun,  Paris,  Radepont,  Rouen,  Lillebonne  and  Harfleur.  The 
great  road-makers  under  Henry  IV,  and  Colbert  and  the  "In- 
tendants,"  as  well  as  the  railroad  constructors  of  the  19th 
century,  all  followed  for  their  highways  lines  traced  out  by 
the  Roman  engineers  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era. 

From  Caesar's  time  to  the  3rd  century  there  was  no  trouble 
in  Normandy.  Peace  and  prosperity  reigned  as  the  monuments 
show.  Christianity  gradually  forced  its  way  to  the  front.  There 
was  a  Bishop  at  Rouen  in  314,  but  the  See  of  Bayeux  is  not  older 
than  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century ;  and  of  other  bishoprics 
in  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  as  the  Romans  called  the  province,  we 
find  no  trace  before  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  The  Arch- 
diocese of  Rouen  succeeded  to  the  old  imperial  province,  and 
although  the  archdiocese  did  not  extend  beyond  the  river  Epte, 
nor  did  it  include  the  Passais  country,  the  limits  of  Roman 
province  and  of  Roman  Catholic  diocese  otherwise  coincided 
closely  enough  to  assure  that  the  former  was  the  pattern  for  the 
latter.  The  dioceses  of  Sees,  of  Bayeux,  of  Evreux  and  of  Lisieux 
were  determined  by  the  civitates  (that  is  "cities,"  but  a  Roman 
city  was  a  town  with  the  surrounding  pagus  or  region)  of  the 
Sagii,  of  Augustodurum  (capital  of  the  Baiocasses),  of  Medio- 
lanum  chief  city  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices,  and  of  Noviomagus 
the  capital  of  the  Lexovii. 

From  the  6th  century  onwards  Normandy  became  dotted 
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with  convents  and  monasteries.  Germanic  invasions  followed 
each  other  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  centuries,  but  we  know  little 
about  the  province's  history  in  those  dark  and  troubled  times. 
However,  the  disappearance  of  towns,  such  as  Juliobona  (Lille- 
bonne)  and  Aregenua,  the  building  of  defensive  walls  around 
the  towns,  the  caches  of  coins  that  come  to  light  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  proved  presence  of  Dalmatians  at  Avranches,  of 
Batavii  and  Suevii  at  Bayeux  and  Coutances  by  a.d.  400  show 
that  something  grave  was  afoot. 

Though  the  Northmen  ravaged  for  generations  the  rich  land 
that  was  later  to  become  their  patrimony,  it  was  not  until 
Charles  called  the  Simple,  King  of  the  Franks,  accepted 
what  had  become  a  fact  and  ceded  to  Rollo,  the  chief  of  the 
Northmen,  that  the  tract  of  land  took  the  famous  name  of 
Normandy. 

The  Northmen  showed  from  the  first  unusual  and,  indeed, 
unexpected  powers  of  organisation  and  government.  Few 
princes  in  the  Europe  of  the  Carolingian  twilight  ruled  more 
wisely  than  the  six  first  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  our  land  owes 
more  than  we  can  easily  tell  to  the  traditions  forged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  Rollo,  the  fierce  pirate,  and  thief 
turned  policeman,  forced  upon  his  land  a  public  order  un- 
known elsewhere.  Normandy,  from  the  first,  was  what  it  has 
always  been,  a  peaceful  land  where  law  and  order  reign. 

And  the  Dukes  were  builders  and  patrons  of  building. 
Normandy  was  covered  with  fine  monuments,  greater  and  more 
massive  than  had  hitherto  been  seen  in  Christian  western 
Europe.  Fortresses  and  castles  had  covered  the  realm  of  the 
Franks  from  the  time  that  Clovis  had  conquered  Gaul,  but 
these  strong  places  were  scattered  as  local  needs  and  luck  would 
have  it.  The  fortresses  of  Normandy  were  part  of  a  line  of 
national  defence  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  Roman 
times. 

From  the  11th  century  the  rich  soil  of  Normandy  and  the 
peaceful  order  of  a  highly  centralised  administration  permitted 
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the  Norman  barons  to  erect  sumptuous  dwellings  that,  though 
harsh  and  forbidding  to  our  eyes,  appeared  to  contemporaries 
as  the  image  of  a  new  luxury. 

After  the  Battle  of  the  Dunes,  it  is  true  that  William  the 
Bastard  razed  many  of  the  rebels'  strongholds,  but  by  the  12th 
century  most  had  been  rebuilt,  although  few  remain  today 
except  as  stumps  and  ruins  showing  in  their  decay  a  faint  image 
of  what  were  the  formidable  castles  of  high  feudalism.  The  late 
12th  century  keeps  of  Brionne  and  Chambois,  of  Gisors, 
Conches  and  Neaufles  are,  however,  sufficiently  well  preserved 
to  present  us  with  an  imposing  picture  of  Norman  strongholds. 

From  the  13th  century  onwards  the  castle  ceases  to  be  what 
we  call  a  castle  (i.e.  a  donjon  or  keep  wherein  resided  the  lord, 
his  family  and  dependents)  to  become  a  real  house.  The 
Hundred  Years'  War,  especially  in  its  later  phases  under 
Henry  V,  ravaged  Normandy,  and  there  is  no  country-house 
that,  in  its  present  form,  is  older  than  the  15th  century. 

But  after  the  extinction  of  the  autonomous  duchy  and  the 
union  of  Normandy  with  the  Crown  lands  of  the  French 
monarchy  (in  1204)  the  French  monarchs  enjoyed  their  first 
victory  over  the  feudal  nobility.  With  changes  and  choppings 
of  fortune  the  unequal  struggle  went  on  until,  after  the  Hundred 
Years'  War's  end,  Louis  XI  became  sole  judge,  administrator 
and  legislator  of  his  kingdom.  The  Absolute  Monarchy  had 
begun.  The  royalty  began  to  lean  on  new  men,  men  enriched  in 
trade  and  commerce  or  in  the  direct  service  of  the  sovereign. 
And  these  new  men  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  erection  of 
sumptuous  dwellings  in  town  and  country.  Jacques  Coeur's 
house  at  Bourges,  the  Hotel  de  Bourgtherouldeat  Rouen,  Ango's 
manor  near  Dieppe  and  the  chain  of  Loire  chateaux — Langeais, 
Chenonceaux,  Azay-le-Rideau  and  the  rest — were  all  built  by 
bourgeois  and  not  by  members  of  the  old  or  even  the  new 
nobility. 

The  privileges  of  the  old  landed  aristocracy  lasted  long,  above 
all  because  they  were  exercised  in  the  countryside  at  a  time 
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when  wealth  and  business  had  become  centred  in  the  towns 
where  the  barons  had  little  or  no  influence  or  power.  So,  for 
long  after  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  power  in  France  the 
country-houses  remained  still,  in  appearance  at  least,  party 
fortresses.  Indeed,  the  prestige  of  a  "noble  fief's"  owner  de- 
manded that  his  dwelling  should  at  any  rate  look  like  a  castle. 

From  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  however,  a  new  sort  of 
country-house  appears,  a  country-house  built  for  comfort  by 
the  new  nobles  of  the  counting-house  and  counter. 

France  did  not  see  so  many  of  these  as  did  the  Low  Countries, 
but  the  fashionable  country-house  contrasted  sharply  with 
manors  and  chateaux  built  to  the  old  mode.  In  this  changed 
atmosphere  the  Norman  architects  showed  themselves  as  daring 
and  as  resourceful  as  they  had  ever  been.  The  famous  Cardinal 
d'Amboise  had  been  with  Louis  XII  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
the  great  churchman  set  up  a  school  of  master-builders  in  his 
metropolis,  where  the  ideas  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  were 
adapted  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Norman  scene.  Gaillon,  set 
up  by  this  Prince  of  the  Church,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
Renaissance  chateau  of  France. 

What  many  of  us  still  find  most  interesting  in  Normandy  is, 
however,  the  mass  of  old  manors  and  small  country-houses  so 
like  our  own.  The  great,  pompous  places  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  though  worthy  of  study  and  admiration,  are  not  so 
different  from  their  counterparts  in  other  regions  of  France. 
With  the  centralised  monarchy  the  "Court  Style"  triumphed. 

Yet  this  metropolitan  province,  this  ancient  sovereign  duchy, 
is  full  of  majestic  buildings.  The  towns  of  Pont-Audemer,  of 
Orbec,  of  Lisieux  and  of  Rouen  are  veritable  museums  of 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  architecture.  From  Gothic  Rouen  to 
Romanesque  Caen — where,  despite  the  dreadful  ravages  of  1944, 
so  much  still  remains  to  delight  us — to  the  great  cathedrals  of 
Sees,  of  Evreux  and  of  Coutances  and  to  the  exceptional  series 
of  country-houses,  great  and  small,  standing  in  their  green  and 
well-watered  parks,  there  is,  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  something 
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startling,  exciting,  pleasing  and  evocatory  to  be  seen  in  this 
rich  and  prosperous  land. 

We  should  especially  mark  well  the  little  churches,  for  not 
only  are  they  the  forerunners,  the  models  or  the  counterparts  of 
our  own,  but  they  explain  to  us  whence  were  derived  our 
towering  spires — and  their  persistent  imitations  of  today — and 
from  such  often  humble  places  as  well  as  from  the  sumptuous 
abbeys  came  the  impulses  that  gave  us  Winchester  and  Durham. 

Early  Times 

OF  edifices  constructed  under  the  Carolingians  there  is,  not 
unnaturally,  little  to  be  noticed.  There  is  Saint-Pierre  at 
Jumieges,  parts  of  which  date  from  the  10th  century.  Some  of 
the  ancient  edifice  of  Notre-Dame  at  Rugles  may  even  be  a 
hundred  years  earlier.  The  church  at  Vieux-Pont  is  of  9th  and 
10th  century  workmanship  and  the  Chapel  of  Notre-Dame  at 
Mont  Saint-Michel  was  built  in  the  nine  hundreds. 

The  architectural  glories  of  Normandy  begin  with  the  superb 
series  of  Romanesque  churches  we  can  admire  all  over  the 
country  merging  into  that  northern  Gothic  from  which  our  own 
is  derived. 

It  would  seem  that  before  the  spread  of  the  Romanesque  style 
churches  were  constructed  of  wood,  or  largely  of  wood — the 
tradition  that  may  indeed  have  been  a  Norse  heritage  lingering 
long  in  Normandy,  and  there  are  a  few  (later)  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  wood.  The  Normans,  however,  save  perhaps  for 
some  decorative  motifs  imported  from  the  Scandinavian  wood- 
carving  models,  learned  everything  from  the  Gallo-Franks 
except  how  to  build  ships.  The  new  duchy  was,  indeed,  a  con- 
servative place,  and  long  after  911  churches  were  still  being  built 
in  the  Carolingian  style,  so  that  such  places  are  singularly  difficult 
to  date  unless  there  be  some  documentary  evidence  to  go  upon. 

The  Norman  artificers  were  poor  sculptors,  and  the  Norman 
Romanesque  depended  for  its  interior  decoration  very  largely 
upon  painting.  Of  course,  all  medieval  sculpture  was  painted. 
The  facades  and  the  cunningly  wrought  portals  and  porticoes 
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were  a  blaze  of  colour.  There  is  little  Romanesque  sculpture  in 
Normandy,  and  what  there  is  seems  not  a  little  clumsy  and  crude. 
By  the  13th  century,  however,  when  the  influence  of  the  lle-de- 
France  had  begun  to  predominate,  the  story  is  a  different  one. 

Romanesque  sculptural  tradition  was  formed  slowly  and 
gradually  during  the  12th  century ;  before  that  time — that  is,  ever 
since  the  Barbarian  Invasions  or  a  period  of  over  six  hundred 
years — men  had  ceased  to  carve  figures  in  stone.  Sculpture  was, 
indeed,  an  art  forgotten  in  the  North  of  France,  so  that  the 
12th  century  imagers  produced,  at  first,  works  of  extreme 
awkwardness,  especially  in  their  efforts  to  represent  the  human 
figure.  It  is  only  in  the  12th  century  that  we  can  observe 
sculptured  human  forms  that  really  belong  to  the  domain  of  art. 

The  Romanesque  sculptors  did  not  work  from  nature.  They 
copied  models,  such  as  objects  in  ivory  or  pieces  of  goldsmith's 
work.  They  imitated  the  designs  in  stuffs,  they  reproduced  the 
forms  depicted  in  miniatures  and  in  the  pages  of  illuminated 
MSS.  These  models  were  of  the  most  varied  origin — Oriental, 
Gallo-Roman  and  Byzantine.  So  the  figures,  the  floral  motifs 
and  the  animals  hewn  by  the  Romanesque  artists'  chisel  retain 
always  a  conventional  character.  Reality  is  distorted  to  produce 
a  decorative  effect.  The  degree  of  deformation  varies  according 
to  the  models  copied,  the  exigencies  of  the  decoration  itself, 
the  skill  of  the  sculptor  and,  above  all,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  stone  employed. 

And,  in  France,  the  several  schools  of  Romanesque  sculpture 
rather  soon  became  differentiated  and  easily  recognisable — 
such  as  those  of  Languedoc,  Burgundy,  Auvergne  and  Provence. 
But  Norman  Romanesque  stone  carving  is  so  poor  and  sparse 
as  almost  to  be  negligible. 

We  were  conquered  by  a  people  that  admitted  no  carving — 
save  for  the  worked  capitals — within  their  sacred  edifices.  So, 
to  this  day  our  own  "Norman"  (i.e.  Romanesque)  buildings,  if 
majestic  and  imposing,  are  not  a  little  harsh  and  heavy.  But  we 
see  them  smutty,  smeared  and  dingy.  Once  they  were  white  and 
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shining  and  all  glorious  within  by  the  rich  variety  of  their 
painting  and  colour. 

Canterbury  and  Lincoln  were  modelled  on  Saint-Etienne  at 
Caen.  Norman  Romanesque  developed  here  to  a  scale  un- 
known in  the  Duchy.  With  us  the  Church  had  immense,  indeed, 
almost  unlimited,  resources.  English  architects  perfected  the 
technique,  and  giving  the  incomparable  beauty  of  Durham 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Gothic  revolution. 

Norman  architecture  of  the  12th  century  influenced  the 
neighbouring  French  provinces.  It  was  through  Normandy 
that  the  Ile-de-France  (i.e.  the  region  of  which  Paris  is  the  centre) 
learned  of  the  pointed  windows  that,  transmuted  by  the  genius 
of  the  French  master-builders,  led  to  the  first  of  all  Gothic  fanes, 
the  abbey-church  of  Saint-Denis  by  Paris. 

From  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  however,  French 
influence  is  visible  in  Normandy,  and  such  influence  triumphed 
by  the  end  of  the  century  at  Lisieux  Cathedral  that  is  so  closely 
akin  to  those  of  Paris,  of  Noyon  and  of  Laon. 

Strangely  enough,  after  1204  a  reaction  set  in.  The  tendency 
in  Normandy  was  towards  artistic  independence.  In  this  new 
style  of  the  13th  century  are  wrought  the  choir  of  Saint-Etienne 
at  Caen  and  parts  of  Lisieux,  Bayeux,  Eu  and  Rouen.  But  by 
the  latter  part  of  this  same  century  Norman  architecture  ceased 
to  be  original  and  became  French,  with,  however,  nearly  always 
an  interpretation  enabling  you  to  guess  the  work  of  Normans. 
The  rayonnant  style  is  of  French  origin,  the  Flamboyant 
almost  certainly  a  borrowing  from  England,  though  one  of  this 
style's  elements,  the  lierne  vaulting,  already  appears  at  Cou- 
tances  Cathedral. 

The  Flamboyant  flourished  by  the  end  of  the  thirteen  hun- 
dreds. Of  this  style  a  magnificent  example  is  the  upper  portion 
of  Rouen  Cathedral's  west  front.  Not  very  much  building  went 
on  during  our  occupation  of  Normandy  from  1415  to  1450,  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  produced  such  excellent  things  as 
the  cloisters  of  Evreux  and  Saint-Ouen,  the  palaces  of  Rouen 
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and  Evreux,  the  market-place  at  Dives,  and  such  magnificent 
manors  and  houses  as  Martainville,  Auffay,  Etelan,  O,  and 
Bourgtheroulde. 

The  Monks 

ALL  the  older  monastic  buildings  were  burned,  sacked  and 
demolished  by  the  Norman  pirates,  and  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
century  everything  had  to  begin  again.  Monastic  architecture, 
as  distinguished  from  secular  church  architecture,  followed  its 
own  evolution.  In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  the  Burgundian 
tradition  was  overpowering.  The  great  monastic  foundations  of 
Cluny  and  Citeaux  were  highly  centralised  sovereignties — 
kingdoms  within  the  kingdom — and  the  Cluny  Rule,  at  any 
rate,  imposed  upon  all  its  monks  their  profession  at  Cluny  and 
a  time  of  residence  at  the  House.  So  the  buildings  of  the 
Orders  tended  to  be  constructed  to  an  established  model.  The 
monasteries  did  not  reflect  "national"  tendencies.  A  Cistercian 
abbey-church  in  Portugal,  in  Normandy,  in  Provence  or  in 
England  was  not  specifically  Portuguese,  Norman,  Provencal 
or  English — it  was  Cistercian.  In  the  12th  century  Cistercians 
and  Benedictines  were  sharp  rivals,  but,  as  far  as  building  was 
concerned,  in  the  following  hundred  years  the  Benedictines 
underwent  some  Cistercian  influence.  These  were  the  times  of 
the  great  Norman  foundations — La  Lucerne,  Savigny,  Breuil- 
Benoit,  Bonport,  Plessis-Grimoult,  Hambye,  Lonlay,  Mortemer 
and  many  others;  even  in  their  ruins  these  great  temples  are 
among  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  northern  Europe. 

By  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  abbeys  were  in  decay.  The 
new  city-life  was  stifling  them.  And  so,  with  now  and  then 
a  temporary  revival — Mondaye,  that  splendid  Italianate  quasi- 
cathedral,  was,  for  example,  the  only  abbey-church  to  be  built  in 
Normandy  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  century — the  abbeys, 
priories  and  convents  sank  into  the  turmoil  of  Revolution  that 
swirled  them  all  away. 

Ravages  of  War 
IN  the  16th  century,  Normandy,  with  the  rest  of  France, 
suffered  from  the  deplorable  excesses  of  the  so-called  "Wars  of 
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Religion."  Churches  and  abbeys  were  pillaged  and  burned, 
many  of  them  never  to  rise  again.  The  numerous  private 
dwellings,  however,  were  little  the  worse  for  the  internecine 
feuds  of  opposing  Frenchmen.  Even  the  Revolution  of  1789 
was  less  violent  in  Normandy  than  in  most  other  provinces. 
Then,  as  now,  the  cautious,  conservative  temper  of  the  Normans 
ensured  that  their  land  and  its  customs  should  change  slowly. 
There  were,  of  course,  in  Normandy,  as  elsewhere,  bands  of 
brigands  scouring  the  countryside  for  booty,  but  their  day  was 
short  and,  indeed,  they  were  soon  so  surfeited  with  the  rich 
plunder  of  the  abbeys,  convents  and  churches — always  the  first 
to  be  attacked — that  the  freebooters  were  almost  satisfied  when 
the  turn  of  the  private  houses  came.  The  revolutionary  com- 
mittees in  Normandy  were  most  extraordinarily  moderate  and 
careful  in  carving  up  estates  and  in  confiscating  lands.  Not  a 
few  families  lived  through  the  whole  tempest  keeping  their 
houses,  their  furniture  and  a  great  part  of  their  fields  and 
forests.  It  may  be  that  houses  and  lands  held  without  a  break 
from  before  the  Revolution  and  of  houses  full  of  furniture 
dating  from  the  18th  century  may  be  more  frequently  met  with 
in  Normandy  than  in  any  other  province  of  France. 

One  a.m.  6th  June,  1944 
IN  Normandy  after  D-day,  1944,  the  war  was  mostly  a  war 
of  roads  and  not  of  positions.  Where  the  wave  of  war  struck, 
everything  was  ruined  and  destroyed  along  the  highways.  The 
new  buildings  that  will  soon  be  rising  everywhere  along  those 
roads  will  perhaps  not  make  upon  the  visitor  an  impression  as 
amiable  and  as  engaging  as  did  the  old  villages,  farms,  home- 
steads and  manors.  Still,  an  immense  deal  remains  to  be  seen 
if  we  move  a  little  off  some  of  the  better-known — and  more 
unhappily  famous — lines  of  communication.  In  1945,  the  road 
surfaces  were  still  very  bad.  The  French  genius  for  road- 
building  will,  however,  soon  reassert  itself.  Soon  the  slime 
churned  up  by  the  caterpillar-tractors  and  the  heavy  lorries  will 
be  only  a  memory.  And  the  charred  hedges  daubed  with  sickly 
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grey  mud,  the  calcined  trees  and  houses  will  soon  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Norman  Scene 

AGRICULTURE  and  stock-raising  are  Normandy's  chief 
riches,  though  as  we  move  through  the  country  we  shall  note  not 
a  few  industries  and  manufactures.  Still,  despite  the  fact  that 
Normandy  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  rural  France  where  there  is 
no  pronounced  fall  in  the  population,  labour  is  scarce,  so  that 
the  peasants,  with  the  draining  of  much  of  the  countryside, 
tend  to  lay  down  leys  or  artificial  meadows  side  by  side  with  the 
natural  ones.  The  Norman  peasant,  in  common  with  the 
countryman  of  almost  all  parts  of  France,  has  been  much 
enriched  by  the  miseries  of  two  wars  in  a  generation.  The 
Normans  suffered  little  from  German  requisition,  and  the  old 
duchy  is  today  (1946)  possibly  the  one  region  of  France  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  food-stuffs.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  Normandy  will  be  one  of  the  first  regions  of  France  to  be 
visited  by  the  tourist. 

The  Norman  scene  is  best  noted  from  pictures,  and  we  have 
presented  many  of  the  quiet  meadows  and  humble  cottages  as 
well  as  views  of  the  more  magnificent  things,  since  half  the 
delight  of  a  Norman  pilgrimage  lies  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
contented  and  peaceful  land.  In  Normandy  we  can,  even  now, 
cherish,  however  fondly,  the  illusion  that  we  have  escaped  from 
planners,  snoopers,  austerity-mongers,  direction,  guidance, 
propaganda  and  all  the  blatant  stooges  of  our  brave  new  world. 

The  Population 
THERE  is,  of  course,  no  "Norman  type" — the  mass  of  the 
Normans,  men  and  women,  are  like  Frenchmen  all  over  France, 
predominantly  what  the  anthropologists  call  an  "Alpine" 
people ;  that  is  to  say,  they  tend  to  be  short  and  stocky,  run 
easily  to  fat,  have  broad  and  rather  squarish  heads  and  broad  and 
shortish  faces.  It  may  be  true,  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  this 
type  does  not  account  for  so  high  a  percentage  of  Normans  as 
it  does  for  men  in  other  parts  of  France.  The  French  "Alpines" 
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are  everywhere — and  especially  in  the  towns — modified  by  a 
greater  or  lesser  admixture  of  "Mediterranean"  influence — that 
is  to  say,  of  a  type  of  men  short,  slender,  dark,  long-headed, 
perhaps  long-faced  and  small-boned.  "Mediterraneans"  whether 
comparatively  "pure"  or  mixed  are  rather  rare  in  Normandy, 
although  the  modified  "Mediterranean"  known  as  "Atlanto- 
Mediterranean"  is  clearly  traceable,  especially  near  the  coast. 
We  all  know  the  story  of  our  legendary  fellow-countryman  who, 
having  landed  at  Dieppe  for  the  first  time  and  having  seen  two 
red-headed  fishing-girls,  decided  that  French  women  ran  to  what 
is  politely  called  auburn  hair.  There  are,  indeed,  quite  a  number 
of  red-haired  men  and  women  in  Normandy,  perhaps  more 
than  elsewhere  in  France.  Real  blonds  are  rare,  but  what,  for 
France  at  any  rate,  must  be  called  fair  men  and  women  are  not 
uncommon  and  strike  the  visitor  who  may  be  looking  for  signs 
of  "Norman  blood" — but  what  blondness  there  is  in  Normandy 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  far-off  heritage  from  Saxon  or  Frankish 
invaders  or  a  comparatively  recent  legacy  from  cross-Channel 
intercourse  than  due  to  Rollo's  followers  of  a  thousand  years 
ago. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  the  Normans  are  a  fine  upstanding  people, 
and  handsome  men  and  splendid-looking  women  may  here  and 
there  be  found. 

In  1936,  the  population  of  the  five  departments  was  returned 
as  2,334,228.  It  will  hardly  be  more  at  the  1946  census,  for  even 
in  the  countryside  infant  mortality  rose  during  the  Occupation 
and  has  not  fallen  to  normal  pre-war  (and  much  too  high) 
figures.  And  at  least  eighty  thousand  Norman  civilians  were 
killed  in  the  campaign  of  1944.  However,  Normandy  holds  its 
place  well  enough  in  a  France  with  a  falling  population  that  is 
estimated  now  (1946)  to  be  barely  40,000,000,  as  against 
41,907,056  in  1936. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  five  departments  increased 
a  little  in  the  19th  century  (during  which  time  there  was  a 
constant  drainage  of  emigration  towards  other  parts  of  France) 
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—the  population  was  2,476,657  in  1801,  2,709,792  in  1851,  and 
fell  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large 
towns  of  Normandy  notably  increased  their  populations  in  the 
19th  century  and  up  to  1931 :  Rouen  from  87,000  to  122,957, 
Le  Havre  from  16,000  to  165,076,  and  Caen  from  30,900  to 
57,528. 

The  Norman  tradition  of  comportment  is  rather  fixed.  Most 
Normans  are  reasonable  and  logical  in  true  French  style ;  they 
are  also  much  given  to  law-suits,  and  they  delight  in  rather 
casuistical  argument ;  they  are  conservative,  respectful  of  tradi- 
tion, on  the  whole  attached  to  the  Church,  hard  bargainers, 
shrewd  and  not  very  demonstrative.  The  Allies  did  not  get  any 
very  hysterical  welcome  in  Normandy.  And  the  Norman, 
though  an  excellent  man  of  affairs,  is  not  inclined  to  work  his 
hands  to  the  bone  with  the  almost  sordid  toiling  of  many 
French  peasants. 

But,  of  course,  such  "characteristics"  are  not  more  valid  than 
those  of  any  other  generalisation.  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
world  in  Normandy  as  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  Norman  patois  (that  meant  the  speech  of  the 
patrie  or  "home-town"  before  that  word  became  glorified  into 
an  abstraction  to  attract  men's  loyalty  when  the  object  of  their 
old  loyalties — the  monarch — had  disappeared),  though  there 
may  be  a  few  words  of  remote  Norse  origin,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  Normans  talk  French  and  pretty  good,  terse,  lucid 
French  at  that. 

"Norman  Blood" 
JUST  a  word  on  a  subject  that  occurs  to  most  of  us  when  we 
think  about  Normandy.  Here  and  there  in  the  text  of  this  book 
we  have  mentioned  a  place  that,  apparently,  gave  its  name  to 
some  family  noted  in  our  history.  Ver,  Saint-Georges-de-Bohon, 
Mortemer,  Perci,  Neuville,  Vernon  and  Grainville,  for  instance, 
seem  to  have  lent  their  names  to  families  in  England  and  to  have 
given  us  Vere,  Bohun,  Mortimer,  Percy,  Nevill,  Vernon  and 
Grenville.  But  hereditary  surnames  were  unknown  at  the  time 
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of  the  Norman  conquest  and  were  a  rare  possession  for  genera- 
tions afterwards.  We  may  take  it  that  none  but  the  most  eminent 
and  powerful  would  enjoy  such  a  privilege  before  the  year  1200. 
In  some  instances  (e.g.  St.  John,  Percy  and  Neville)  the  names 
have  been  inherited  through  females,  and  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful if  any  instance  can  be  cited  of  an  individual  now  living  in 
this  country  who  derives  his  Norman  name  by  direct  descent 
through  males  from  an  ancestor  who  was  at  Hasting  in  1066. 

The  barons  who  arrived  here  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
were,  in  many  cases,  greater  personages  in  Normandy  than  in 
England.  It  was  not  until  they  lost,  through  hazard  of  war, 
their  Norman  fiefs  that  they  began  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
exclusively  attached  to  this  country.  It  was  the  small  fry,  the 
hitherto  obscure  adventurers  who,  being  rewarded  by  their 
sovereign  with  English  lands,  tended  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  names  derived  from  places  in  Normandy,  places  of  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were  necessarily  the  lords. 

Many  of  the  Norman  names  that  ring  through  our  history's 
pages  were  unknown  in  Normandy.  A  very  few,  such  as 
Harcourt  and  "Stuteville"  {alias  d'Estouteville),  were  eminent 
on  both  sides  of  the  water,  though  the  relationship  was  not 
always  freely  acknowledged  in  France;  but  the  growth  of 
"national"  prejudice  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was, 
doubtless,  accountable  for  much  of  the  affected  disdain  shown 
by  the  French  barons  for  their  English  counterparts.  While  we 
were  winning  in  France  such  an  attitude  was  an  understandable 
device  for  the  protection  of  self-esteem.  After  we  had  lost  in 
France  the  same  attitude  was  an  also  understandable  piece  of 
boasting.  Again,  by  the  15th  century  our  barons  were  ceasing 
to  be  French-talking  or  even  bilingual,  and  much  of  the  fun 
poked  at  them  by  contemporary  French  nobles  was  aroused  by 
the  bad  and  provincial  French  our  great  ones  had  come  to 
speak. 
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Thomas  a  Becket 

AIZIER.  This  charming  little  village  of  Aizier,  on  the  maritime 
L  Seine  just  where  the  Brotonne  forest  darkens  into  its  thickets, 
bears  marks  of  German  shells  fired  during  the  great  retreat  of  1944. 
Here  we  are  outside  the  great  Norman  zone  of  destruction,  but  every 
here  and  there  are  reminders  that,  even  if  the  war  moved  quickly  over 
these  countrysides,  irreparable  damage  was  done.  The  12th  cen- 
tury church,  with  its  untouched  apse  and  porch,  is  cracked  and 
chipped  and  some  of  the  half-timbered  cottages  have  burned.  Up 
the  slope  known  as  Vieux-Port  in  the  Aizier  woods  is  a  low  and 
venerable  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The 
little  shrine  has  not  been  tampered  with,  and  it  must  be  one  of  the 
earliest  to  be  built  in  Normandy  after  the  Archbishop's  murder 
(1170) ;  the  cult  of  St.  Thomas  (who  said  "St.  Thomas"  in  medieval 
north-western  Europe  designated  him  of  Canterbury,  and  not  the 
apostle),  vastly  encouraged  by  the  churchmen  to  remind  the  faithful 
of  Becket' s  triumph  in  death  over  the  civil  power  he  battled  with  in 
life,  was  nowhere  more  flourishing  than  in  Normandy,  his  native 
land;  for  if  Becket  was  a  Londoner  bred,  his  family  and  his  father 
came  from  Caen.  Nearby  is  any  number  of  picturesque  places. 
Vatteville-la-Rue  has  some  fine  16th  century  painted  glass.  Here 
and  there,  among  the  woods  that  clothe  the  Seine's  banks,  are 
ruined  keeps  and  crumbling  manors  and  a  country-house  known  as 
Fro-du-Roi,  where  it  seems  Francois  the  First  stayed  in  1535  and  in 
1540. 

Tom  Tiddler's  Ground 

A  LENCCN.  If  you  rise  early  enough,  they  say,  when  the  dawn  is 
Ijl  sparkling  on  the  fields  and  meadows  around  Alencon,  you  will 
see  that  the  ground  is  strewn  with  jewels;  but  they  will  vanish  as  you 
make  to  clutch  them  unless  you  can  manage  to  touch  them  with  a 
relic  or  a  cross  that  has  been  blessed  by  a  priest  in  the  town  church 
of  Notre-Dame.  Which  things  are,  perhaps,  an  allegory.  At  any 
rate,  the  countryside  is  rich  enough  even  without  tiresome  toil. 
You  let  your  fat  Normandy  cattle  do  the  work  and  then  churn 
their  milk  into  golden  butter. 

But  Alencon  does  produce  jewels.  "Diamonds"  they  are  called, 
n. — 3  I 
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though  they  are  only  a  sort  of  smoky  quartz  that  used  to  be  fashion- 
able in  the  romantic  thirties  of  the  last  century,  when  ladies  hung  on 
themselves  massive  contraptions  of  semi-precious  stones  and  even 
jet.  Alencon,  despite  its  ancient  past,  seems,  or  seemed,  a  modern 
city.  It  suffered  greatly  in  1944,  and  for  hundreds  of  yards  around  the 
railway  station  nothing  was  left  standing.  But  this  capital  of  the 
Orne  department  is  already  reviving.  Its  seventeen  thousand  in- 
habitants are  back  to  work,  linen-weaving,  cotton  manufacturing, 
and,  above  all,  lace-making. 

The  Alencon  Point  lace  industry  was  encouraged  by  the  famous 
Colbert,  who  granted  a  State  advance  of  150,000  livres  to  one  Dame 
Gilbert  to  enable  her  to  set  up  a  lace  factory,  where  was  turned  out 
a  beautiful  lace  somewhat  like  the  point  de  Venise.  In  common  with 
all  other  sorts,  Alencon  lace  went  out  of  fashion  for  years,  but  in  the 
last  few  decades  a  reaction  has  set  in  and  the  industry  is  now  again 
flourishing. 

The  Duchess  makes  her  Entry 

ON  11th  September,  1676,  the  city  of  Alencon  was  beflagged  and 
full  of  bustle.  After  some  delay  came  lumbering  through  the  streets 
and  over  the  cobble-stones  a  great  swaying  coach  drawn  by  six 
horses  bedecked  with  blue,  white,  pale  gold  and  black  favours. 
Within  the  coach  sat  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Guise, 
daughter  of  Gaston  d' Orleans  and  first  cousin  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  Louis  XIV  himself.  The  Duchess  was  not  an  imposing 
figure.  She  was  hump-backed  and  dumpy,  her  face  was  very  red, 
and  her  large  features  were  like  a  caricature  of  those  of  her  reigning 
cousin.  And  she  looked  very  sad.  The  good  people  of  Alencon  were 
disappointed  at  the  sight  of  their  new  duchess,  who  was  to  be  their 
governor  and  mistress.  Still,  they  lived  to  revere  her.  She  was,  it  is 
true,  always  very  much  the  royal  Bourbon  and  allowed  no  famili- 
arities, but  she  endeared  herself  to  her  people  by  her  simplicity  and 
her  charities.  And  they  mourned  her  when  she  died.  But  the 
Duchess  of  Guise  may  be  most  remembered  for  her  palace.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  she  bought  a  place  worthy  of  her  little  court.  It  was 
a  large  house,  built  in  1640  in  pure  Louis  XIII  style,  and  so  it  has 
remained  to  this  day  or  until  the  terrible  bombardments  of  1944 
seriously  damaged  it.  The  place  has  117  rooms.  Napoleon  stayed 
there,  and  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  it  has  been  the  prefecture — 
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perhaps  the  finest  prefecture  in  all  France.  The  French  gardens  are, 
alas,  only  a  memory;  the  Duchess's  apartments  resound  to  the  click 
of  typewriters,  and  there  is  nothing  royal  about  the  furnishings,  but 
in  local  legend  the  palace  is  still  the  palace. 

Alencon  was,  indeed,  full  of  ancient  buildings,  as  befits  an  old  and 
noble  foundation.  Years  before  he  became  the  Conqueror  and  was 
only  William  the  Bastard,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  to  besiege 
Alencon,  occupied  by  the  Count  of  Anjou.  The  men  of  Alencon  were 
unwise  enough  to  shout  insults  from  their  battlements  to  the  Duke's 
men  below,  and  above  all  at  the  sight  of  William  himself  they  cried 
A  la  pel,  A  la  pel,  that  is,  something  like  "Skins  for  sale,"  an  indiscreet 
and  tactless  allusion  to  the  profession  of  Arlette's  father,  the  tanner 
of  Falaise.  The  Duke  was  so  furious  that  he  had  the  hands  and  feet 
hacked  off  thirty  prisoners  and  threw  the  bloody  trophies  across  the 
walls  with  a  message  that  he  would  mete  out  the  same  punishment  to 
anyone  who  should  resist  him.  The  town  capitulated. 

After  the  13th  century,  Alencon  and  its  countryside  were  con- 
tinuously an  appanage  of  royal  princes.  As  a  title  the  name  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  that  of  the  duchesse  d' Alencon,  who  perished 
in  the  Charity  Bazaar  fire  in  Paris  in  the  nineties  of  the  last  century. 

The  Church  of  Notre-Dame  is  most  remarkable  for  its  highly 
ornamented  1 5th  century  west  porch.  The  elaborate  Assumption 
over  the  middle  door  can  be  compared  with  the  Prophets  and  Patri- 
archs of  the  Tour  de  Beurre  in  Rouen.  The  nave  is  in  the  same 
Flamboyant  taste,  but  the  transepts  and  choir  are  a  good  deal  later 
and  not  very  interesting.  There  is  a  fine  pulpit  dating  from  the 
fourteen  hundreds,  but  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  place  is  the  series 
of  16th  century  painted  windows.  The  south  side  lights  depict 
scenes  of  the  Virgin's  life,  and  all  except  the  fifth — that  is  much 
restored — are  almost  intact.  On  the  north  side,  the  subjects  are 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Tree  of  Jesse  behind  the 
organ  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  splendid  16th  century  win- 
dows in  France. 

The  Maison  d'Oze  just  near  the  church  is  one  of  those  fine  15th 
century  town  houses  built  by  the  new  rich  merchant  class  through- 
out Normandy.  In  the  mansion  is  housed  an  interesting  little  museum 
with  some  pictures  by  Fragonard,  Boucher,  Greuze,  Watteau  and  the 
Norman,  Gericault.  These  local  museums  are  a  feature  of  French 
provincial  towns,  and  they  should  always  be  visited.  Sometimes  they 
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contain  much  rubbish,  but  there  is  always  something  of  importance, 
and  many  of  the  local  museums  house  treasures  almost  unknown 
to  visitors  and,  indeed,  to  many  French  themselves.  Since  the 
Liberation  the  French  museums  as  a  whole  have  been  reorganised 
and  they  are  all  now  administered  by  a  central  office  in  Paris. 

The  Church  of  Saint-Leonard  is  an  elegant  Flamboyant  Gothic 
edifice,  and  nearby  is  the  monumental  and  imposing  doorway  of  the 
old  castle.  On  one  side  of  the  Place  d'Armes  is  the  Law  Courts  and 
on  the  other  the  Town  Hall,  a  late  18th  century  building,  a  little  cold, 
perhaps,  but  a  fine  and  dignified  example  of  Louis  XVI  town 
architecture.  There  is  a  collection  of  paintings  within,  among  the 
finest  of  which  is  a  15th  century  triptych  from  Savona  in  northern 
Italy,  but  showing  clear  kinship  with  the  paintings  of  the  old  school 
of  Provence  and  Nice. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit  college  (now  the  High  School)  is  a  rich 
municipal  library  arranged  in  twenty-six  superb  bookcases  of  carved 
oak  from  the  old  Carthusian  monastery  of  Val-Dieu. 

Prophetic  Souvenirs 
QUITE  the  most  curious  personage  to  come  out  of  the  town  of 
Alencon  was  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand.  Her  father  was  a  merchant 
draper  of  the  town  in  the  18th  century,  and  his  daughter,  when  young, 
found  her  way  to  Paris  and  got  a  job  in  a  draper's  shop.  It  was  not 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  when  she  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  that  she  began  her  career  as  a  prophetess  and  at  first  on 
a  small  scale.  She  was  associated,  for  some  time,  with  a  famous 
Revolutionary  figure,  a  man  known  as  Pere  Duchesne,  also  from 
Alencon.  "Pere  Duchesne,"  whose  real  name  was  Hebert,  ran  a 
violently  extremist  sheet  of  the  semi-satirical,  semi-blackmaiUng  sort 
not  uncommon  in  France  at  all  periods  of  recent  history.  Hebert 
managed  to  clear  himself  of  an  accusation  of  theft  made  against  him 
by  Canaille  Desmoulins  and  enjoyed  very  considerable  popularity 
with  the  mob.  He  was  one  of  the  boosters  of  the  "Goddess  of 
Reason"  cult  that  was  celebrated  in  Notre-Dame  with  a  prominent 
lady  of  pleasure  typifying  the  Reasonable  Deity  and  sitting  on  the 
High  Altar.  Hebert,  by  this  time,  had  his  own  party,  the  "Hebert- 
istes";  he  had  married  a  nun,  and  looked  like  having  a  long  career 
that  might  have  led  him,  as  so  many  other  revolutionaries,  to  a 
dignified  career  under  the  Empire  and  to  a  conservative  old  age. 
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But  he  had  incurred  the  undying  enmity  of  Robespierre,  whose 
precious  theistic  cult  was  menaced  by  the  "Goddess  of  Reason," 
and  "Pere  Duchesne"  was  guillotined  in  1794.  Mademoiselle  Le 
Normand,  who  seems  to  have  used  Hebert  to  advertise  her  gifts  of 
second-sight  and  prophecy,  kept  out  of  practical  politics  and 
suffered  no  discomfort  under  the  Terror.  As  the  Revolution  merged 
into  the  Consulate  and  the  Consulate  turned  into  the  Empire  she 
became  more  and  more  a  public  figure.  She  published  a  remarkable 
farrago  of  lies  and  nonsense  called  Souvenirs  Prophetiques,  in 
which  she  claimed  to  have  been  consulted  by  nearly  everyone  of 
importance  in  France  from  Louis  XVI  and  Mirabeau  to  Napoleon 
and  Talleyrand.  The  book  had  an  immense  success,  and  to  the  end 
of  her  days  this  Norman  pythoness — Normandy  has  produced  its 
full  share  of  visionaries,  prophets  and  seers — drove  a  thriving  trade 
in  her  apartment  of  the  rue  de  Tournon  near  the  Luxembourg.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  her  was  the  length  of  her  professional 
career.  She  was  telling  fortunes  under  the  Old  Regime,  and  she  was 
still  telling  fortunes  well  into  Louis-Philippe's  time  when  she  died 
aged  over  seventy.  Curiously  enough  for  a  Norman,  she  was  an 
indifferent  woman  of  business ;  all  the  same  she  left  when  she  died 
over  500,000  francs  (£20,000  gold)  to  her  sister's  son. 

Alengon  Countryside 

ALENCON  is  one  of  the  entrance-gates  to  the  Bocage  and  a  good 
place  from  which  to  visit  the  charming  forests  of  Perseigne  and 
Ecouves.  Perseigne  shelters  in  its  clearings  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Perseigne  Abbey,  and  its  thickets  dip  up  and  down  to  valleys  that 
are  charming  in  their  diversity.  Ecouves  is  even  more  attractive;  it  is 
cut  through  with  delightful  roads  and  rides,  with  here  and  there  an 
old  cross  or  a  tree-shaded  mere. 

The  countryside  around  Alengon  is  famous  for  its  horse-breeding 
and,  also,  for  the  fact  that  china  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
was  here  first  found  in  France.  The  mystery  of  Chinese  porcelain 
puzzled  Europeans  for  a  long  time,  and  the  imitations  were,  at  first, 
nothing  but  glazed  earthenware.  It  was  a  Jesuit-trained  physician  of 
Alencon  named  Odolant-Desnos  who  revealed  the  secret  of  porcelain 
manufacture  in  a  memoir  sent  to  Jussieu  the  botanist.  Odolant- 
Desnos  not  only  stated  that  porcelain  could  not  be  made  without 
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china  clay,  but  he  also  indicated  the  spot  where  he  had  found  a 
deposit  of  it  near  Alencon. 

Umfraville  of  the  North 

AMFREVILLE.  There  are  at  least  eight  places  in  Normandy 
.  called  Amfreville,  so  that  one  may  choose  which  was  the  village 
that  gave  its  name  to  that  powerful  Umfraville  race  of  barons  in 
our  northern  parts,  Lords  of  Redesdale  in  Northumberland  and  Earls 
of  Angus  in  Scotland,  the  last  of  whose  heirs  male  died  in  1436. 

The  two  most  interesting  Amfrevilles  in  Normandy  are  Amfreville- 
sous-les-Monts  and  Amfreville-la-Campagne.  The  former  is  by  the 
Seine-side  on  the  road  from  Les  Andelys  to  Rouen.  The  little 
village  is  backed  by  steep,  grey  cliffs,  and  from  its  old  priory  there 
are  endlessly  attractive  views  of  the  Seine's  sinuous  course  winding 
away  northwards  and  to  the  sea.  Nearby,  there  is  one  of  those 
charming  manors  so  friendly  and  of  such  manageable  size  that  it  is 
impossible  to  visit  it  without  imagining  oneself  settling  in  for  a  long 
stay.  This  place  is  Senneville,  and  is  worth  strolling  off  the  highroad 
to  admire  its  attractive  silhouette  with  high  chimneys  adding  to  the 
elegance  of  the  outline. 

Amfreville-la-Campagne,  not  far  away,  and  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  is  noteworthy  for  its  country-house,  erected  in  1743 
during  the  heyday  of  the  Louis  XV  building  boom  and  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  new  families  on  the  land.  The  chateau  of  Amfre- 
ville-la-Campagne has  not  been  maltreated.  It  was  pillaged  at  the 
Revolution,  but  much  of  the  original  furniture  was  hidden.  There  is 
the  very  delicate  and  superbly  carved  wooden  panelling  in  three  of 
the  saloons,  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  18th  century  clocks,  and  in 
the  library  a  complete  set  of  all  the  Royal  Almanacks — a  rare 
treasure.  A  feature  of  the  place  is  the  collection  of  family  miniatures, 
forty-three  in  number,  all  of  members  of  the  Boury  family,  from  the 
first  marquis  de  Boury  (1620-1691)  to  the  present  day,  and  the  place 
is  still  owned  and  inhabited  by  the  Boury  family. 

Roman  Andeleius 

IES  ANDELYS.  Les  Andelys  is  a  twin  town  made  up  of  Great 
J  Andely  and  Little  Andely,  both  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
where  the  valley  of  the  Gambon  cuts  a  deep  V  in  the  chalk  cliffs,  and 
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the  twin  town,  with  the  neighbouring  Chateau-Gaillard,  makes  up 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  beauty-spots  in  all  northern  France. 

Great  Andely  seems  to  date  from  about  526,  when  Queen  Clotilda 
(the  canonised  wife  of  Clovis,  the  Frankish  conqueror  and  founder  of 
the  line  of  Merovingian  kings  of  the  Franks)  established  a  monastery 
here.  The  little  Roman  settlement  of  Andelius  (there  are  some  traces 
of  a  theatre)  is  a  mile  or  so  off. 

The  township  is  dominated  to  the  south  by  the  majestic  ruins  of 
the  Chateau-Gaillard,  set  here  by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  to  guard 
his  southern  approaches  from  the  Kings  of  the  Franks.  When  our 
John  Lackland  lost  the  stronghold  to  Philip  Augustus,  the  French 
king,  in  1204,  Les  Andelys  became  French  and  has  ever  since 
remained  except  for  the  years  from  1419  to  1449,  when  we  held 
nearly  all  France  after  Henry  V's  sweeping  victories.  Two  French 
Queens  were  incarcerated  in  the  Chateau-Gaillard:  Marguerite  de 
Bourgogne  the  wife  of  Louis  X  and  Blanche  the  wife  of  Charles  le 
Bel,  both  accused  of  adultery.  Henry  IV  ordered  the  great  fortress  to 
be  slighted  and  dismantled  in  1603.  This  wholesale  destruction  of 
feudal  castles  was  a  cheap  way  to  popularity,  for  such  demolishing 
meant  free  building  stone  to  all  the  countryside. 

The  view  from  the  ruined  keep  is  evocatory  enough ;  it  should  be 
seen  in  the  slight  haze  of  a  long  September  day.  To  your  right  and 
below  are  the  spires  and  roofs  of  Les  Andelys,  while  sweeping  away 
in  a  great  curve  westwards  is  the  Seine,  tree-bordered  and  bounded  to 
the  right  by  the  white  chalk-cliffs  serrated  like  a  gigantic  saw,  while 
to  the  left  the  rich  meadows  of  Normandy  stretch  far  and  wide. 

The  town  has  suffered  much  and  the  historic  hostelry  of  the  Great 
Stag  {Grand  Cerf,  prototype  of  so  many  others  in  northern  France) 
has  been  wiped  out.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  post-house  built  half- 
timbered  in  the  early  16th  century  and  on  vaulted  cellars.  There  was, 
inside,  a  good  deal  of  15th  and  16th  century  panelling,  and  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  it  is  said,  died  Antoine  de  Bourbon  (titular  King  of 
Navarre  and  father  of  Henry  IV)  after  having  been  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen  in  1562.  The  visitors'  book  contained  all  sorts  of 
famous  names,  from  that  of  Walter  Scott  to  that  of  Victor  Hugo. 
The  town  hall  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  house  where  died  in  1709 
Thomas  Corneille,  the  brother  of  the  illustrious  playwright,  and 
himself  a  noted  writer. 

In  the  town  hall  is  a  small  Poussin  museum. 
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UI  Neglected  Nothing' 

NICHOLAS  POUSSIN  was  indeed  the  most  famous  man  who 
ever  came  out  of  Les  Andelys.  But  this  Norman  painter,  who  passed 
nearly  his  whole  life  in  Italy,  was  a  Norman  only  by  his  mother  and 
by  the  accident  of  his  birth.  As  with  so  many  other  famous  "Nor- 
mans," Poussin's  father  came  from  without.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
drunken  wastrel  of  no  known  origin.  All  Poussin's  artistic  formation 
was  Italian  except  for  some  early  lessons  in  his  birthplace  by  a  local 
worthy  called  Quentin  Varin.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  period 
from  1640  to  1642  when  he  resided  at  the  French  Court  as  Painter 
in  Ordinary  to  Louis  XIII,  his  life  from  1624  until  his  death  in 
1665  was  spent  in  Rome.  Poussin,  whose  fame  during  his  lifetime  was 
considerable,  and  after  his  death,  for  many  years,  very  great,  was  no 
originator.  He  was  in  fact  born  about  a  hundred  years  too  late.  He 
and  Claude  are  the  direct  spiritual  descendants  of  Raphael.  Pous- 
sin's work  displays  supreme  technical  mastery,  but  his  reconstruc- 
tions of  Arcady  are  tired  and  unconvincing.  His  own  comment 
on  his  work  was,  "I  neglected  nothing." 

Besides  the  Church  of  Saint-Sauveur,  a  12th  century  church  with  a 
14th  century  wooden  porch  at  the  west  end  and  an  interior  of  majestic 
simplicity,  the  17th  century  rotunda  called  Chapel  of  Sainte-Clotilde 
and  the  fine  Hospice  of  Saint- Jacques  with  its  domed  chapel  built  in 
1784  by  the  due  de  Penthievre,  the  crowning  glory  of  Les  Andelys  is 
the  magnificent  Church  of  Notre-Dame. 

This  cathedral-size  building  with  superb  vaulted  nave  and  fan- 
vaulting  over  the  side-aisles  is  mainly  of  about  1250  as  far  as 
west  front,  nave,  side-aisles  and  sanctuary  are  concerned,  the  central 
tower  is  15th  century  and  some  of  the  chapels  are  late  15th  and  16th 
century.  The  dome  over  the  transepts'  intersection  and  the  north- 
side  chapels  (Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV)  do  not  detract  from  the 
remarkable  unity  of  composition  marking  the  church.  From  the 
outside  the  contrast  between  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  and  the 
Renaissance  portions  is  more  striking.  The  lower  part  of  the  north 
transept  is  one  of  the  finest  architectural  compositions  of  all  French 
Renaissance  work. 

But  it  is  the  nave  and  the  choir  that  arrest  our  attention :  they  are 
conceived  in  the  purest  style  of  Gothic  that  reached  its  zenith  in 
the  time  of  St.  Louis.  The  triforium  and  the  windows  (with  the 
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exception  of  the  last  bay  on  north  side  of  the  choir)  were  reworked  in 
the  16th  century  in  Flamboyant  style. 

The  Renaissance  organ-loft,  elaborately  carved,  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  France;  in  the  choir  is  the  well-known  Entombment  in 
carved  stone  from  Gaillon  (16th  century) :  it  is  a  moving  and  severe 
piece ;  there  are  some  other  worthy  statues  and,  on  the  south  side, 
superb  16th  century  stained  glass.  French  stained  glass  of  the 
16th  century  is  among  the  finest  in  Europe ;  in  fact,  at  that  later  period 
the  French  led  in  glass  that,  although  so  different,  may  be  compared 
for  depth  and  poignancy  of  colouring  with  the  great  classical  glass 
of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

In  the  side-aisle  on  the  south  side  is  a  curious  block  of  stone  with 
animals,  trees,  rivers  and  a  fortress  crowning  the  summit.  It  was  the 
pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Saint-Christopher  destroyed  in  1793. 

Among  the  other  treasures  is  a  wooden  statue  of  Saint  Anne  of 
14th  century  workmanship.  Throughout  the  church  the  windows 
are  admirable. 

An  Abbey  in  a  Farmyard 

ARDENNE.  If  you  leave  Caen  by  the  Bayeux  road,  about  two 
Lmiles  from  the  town  is  the  Beaulieu  prison  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Leper-house  founded  by  our  Henry  II  in  1161.  A  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  prison  you  turn  off  to  the  right  on  the  Delivrande  road  and 
then  turn  again  to  the  left  to  Ardenne.  Soon,  rising  from  the 
improbable  framework  of  farm-buildings  is  a  magnificent  17th 
century  doorway  looking  like  the  entrance-gate  to  a  Vauban  fortress. 
Firewood  and  farm-produce  are  stacked  around,  and  you  must  trudge 
through  the  often  muddy  paths  of  two  farms  to  get  to  the  remains  of 
the  old  Premonstratensian  abbey  founded  in  1122.  As  generally 
happened,  the  actual  monastery  buildings  were  rebuilt  several  times 
and  with  increasing  comfort  during  the  Old  Regime,  while  the  church 
often  remained  essentially  as  it  was  originally  built. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  church  but  the  13th  century  nave;  it  is, 
however,  one  of  the  purest  and  finest  examples  of  Norman  Gothic. 
There  is  no  triforium  and  the  vaulting  was  in  the  16th  century 
replaced  by  a  wooden  roof.  The  west  front  is  adorned  with  chairning 
carvings.  Nearby  is  an  attractive  17th  century  monastic  building. 
In  the  other  farm  is  the  fine  old  entrance-gate  and  a  13th  century 
grange.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  devoted  to  the  homely  usages 
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of  agriculture,  Ardenne  has  fared  better  than  many  another  relic 
exposed  to  "restoration,"  "preservation"  and  like  horrors.  But, 
after  all,  Ardenne  is  an  archaeologist's  outing. 

A  RGENTAN.  An  old-fashioned,  clean  and  quiet  place  on  the 
-/jLOrne,  with  galleried  houses  that  overlook  the  sluggish  river.  It 
has  been  terribly  damaged.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the  town  have 
suffered  and  many  are  completely  destroyed.  All  the  part  near  the 
bridge  is  razed  and  the  town  hall  is  half  in  ruins.  The  town  really 
consists  of  one  street  that  rises  to  the  church  and  then  narrows 
where  the  houses  cluster  around  Saint-Gervais. 

The  sights  of  the  place  were  the  former  ducal  palace  now  the  Law 
Courts  (15th  century),  the  remains  of  the  old  town  wall,  the  church 
of  Saint-Germain  (15th  and  16th  centuries),  the  hanging  clock,  the 
library  and  museum,  the  Tour  Marguerite,  the  lace  school,  St. 
Martin's  church  and  the  17th  century  Hotel  de  Roveton. 

The  surroundings  are  charming.  To  the  north  is  the  forest  of 
Gouffern.  Ten  miles  to  the  north-east  is  the  12th  century  keep  of 
Chambois,  one  of  the  finest  and  best-preserved  feudal  fortresses  in 
France.  And  the  road  westwards  as  far  as  Briouze  and  then  south- 
wards is  lovely  meadowland  with,  to  the  right,  a  line  of  wooded 
hills ;  you  follow  a  pretty  glen  as  far  as  Lonlay-le-Tesson,  and  then 
climb  up  to  a  plateau  to  drop  into  the  Ferte  valley  that  leads  down 
to  La  Ferte-Mace. 

He  Married  a  Witch 
ARGOUGES.  Legend  has  it  that  the  Lord  of  Argouges  was  in 
Ijl  arms  with  Robert  Courthose,  Duke  of  Normandy,  against  his 
brother  our  Henry  I.  This  Robert  of  Argouges  was,  through  all  the 
hazards  of  war,  protected  by  a  fairy  who  one  day  revealed  herself. 
Robert  was  so  overcome  by  surprise  and  delight  that  he  insisted  on 
marrying  her,  somewhat,  it  would  seem,  against  her  will.  At  last 
she  consented,  but  made  one  condition.  Never  in  her  hearing  must 
the  word  "death"  be  pronounced.  If  she  heard  it  she  would  fade 
away.  But  the  impatient  Robert  forgot  his  promise  and  the  threat. 
Tired  of  waiting  for  her  one  day  he  shouted,  "Would  that  you  might 
bring  me  my  death,  for  then  it  would  never  come."  At  the  word 
mort  a  trailing  shriek  was  heard  and  his  wife  had  vanished.  There- 
after all  Robert's  life  was  twisted  and  jumbled  to  a  premature  end. 
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In  memory  of  these  sad  happenings  the  Argouges  family  later  bore  a 
fairy  as  their  crest. 

The  story  is,  of  course,  a  variant  of  one  of  the  oldest  folk-tales  of 
the  word-tabu  type. 

Argouges  Manor  near  Bayeux  (there  is  another  Argouges  in  the 
Avranches  region)  is  now  a  farm,  but  it  still  retains  its  pointed  towers 
and  live  moat.  It  is  a  late  Gothic  building,  with  ornamented  windows 
dating  from  about  1465.  The  farmer's  daughter  who  shows  you 
round  does  not  fail  to  point  out  La  Chambre  de  la  Dame — the 
Lady's  Chamber — though  the  house  is  well  over  three  hundred 
years  later  in  date  than  the  rash  and  unhappy  Robert  d' Argouges. 

High  Justice 

A  RGUEIL.  About  three  miles  from  Forges-les-Eaux,  on  the  road 
•t\  to  Lyons-la-Foret,  lies  La  Ferte-Saint-Samson,  on  a  hill  about 
six  hundred  feet  up.  Its  church's  apse  is  all  that  remains  of  a 
collegiate  church  founded  in  the  10th  century  by  Gautier  de  Gournay. 
From  the  churchyard  there  is  a  wonderful  view.  Behind  the  church 
is  a  feudal  motte  and  remains  of  an  old  castle.  La  Ferte  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  High  Justice  and  there  are  still 
the  courtroom,  the  prison,  the  house  of  the  Lieutenant-criminel  and 
the  mound  where  the  executions  were  held. 

A  few  hundred  yards  on  is  Saint-Samson,  whose  church  has  a 
13th  century  baptistery.  Three  miles  farther  on  is  Argueil,  over- 
shadowed to  the  west  by  Mont  Sigy  (570  feet)  and  to  the  south  by 
Mont-Sauveur,  some  forty  feet  higher.  There  is  a  17th  century 
chateau  with  a  fine  park. 

At  Fry,  two  miles  farther  on,  is  a  12th  and  16th  century  church 
Vv'ith  a  16th  century  font. 

The  Largest  Port  in  the  World 
ARROMANCHES.  Arromanches,  in  normal  times,  is  a  tiny 
JHL  fishing  village  of  less  than  three  hundred  inhabitants.  In  the 
summer  it  was  a  family  bathing  beach,  and  several  comfortable 
villas  are  dotted  about  the  little  dip  in  the  cliff  that  surrounds  the 
place.  There  is  no  port :  the  fishermen  draw  up  their  boats  on  to  the 
beach.  Lobsters,  mackerel,  herring,  crawfish  and  oysters  are 
abundant.  The  Arromanches  dip  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the 
Tracy  cliffs  and  Cape  Manvieux.  At  low  tide  and  about  a  thousand 
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yards  off  the  cape  can  be  seen  the  reef  known  as  Fosse  d'Espagne, 
that  owes  its  name  to  the  shipwreck  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Invincible  Armada  on  the  Calvados  rocks  that  you  can  see  at  the 
neap  tides  over  a  mile  and  a  half  out  at  sea  to  the  right  between 
Arromanches  and  Asnelles. 

Arromanches  today  (1946),  nearly  two  years  after  D-day,  is  still 
smashed  and  deserted.  The  beaches  are  covered  with  Utter,  twisted 
and  broken  metal,  shattered  guns,  petrol  tins,  mine  containers  and 
barbed  wire.  The  outline  of  the  Mulberry  Port  stretches  in  a  mighty 
semi-circle.  At  low  tide  the  strand  is  jagged  with  slime-covered 
concrete  blocks  and  the  hulks  of  sunken  ships  can  be  seen  through 
the  shallow  waters. 

The  piers  that  ran  from  land  across  the  harbour  have,  however, 
been  removed.  For  the  little  fishing  village  of  Arromanches  was 
from  June  to  October  1944  the  greatest  port  in  the  world.  The 
"Mulberry"  was  fixed  up  at  Arromanches  and  the  "Roger"  and 
"Queen"  on  the  beaches  between  Lion-sur-Mer  and  Ouistreham, 
and  here  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  South  Lancashire  Regiment  and  the 
2nd  Battalion  of  the  East  Yorkshire  Regiment  were  the  first  to  touch 
down. 

The  Atlantic  Wall  existed  largely  in  German  propaganda  only,  but 
both  the  men  and  the  material  were  there  waiting  for  us  on  the 
beaches  and  ready  to  put  up  a  formidable  resistance. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  Allies  was  decided  upon  to  take  place 
between  the  estuary  of  the  Vire  and  that  of  the  Orne,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bessin,  low  and  sandy  and  pebbly,  coming  between 
the  chalk  cliffs  of  farther  east  and  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Cotentin. 
But  the  Bessin  coast  has  no  natural  ports.  So  the  Allies  created 
entirely  the  deep-water  ports  and  the  moles  and  the  wharves  and 
the  quays  and  towed  them  across  the  Channel,  but  no  landings  were 
made  at  Arromanches  on  D-day ;  the  place  was  taken  from  the  east 
side  later. 

The  Allied  High  Command  considered  that  their  armies  would 
need  at  once  on  their  disembarkation  twelve  thousand  tons  of 
material  and  supplies  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  vehicles  each 
day.  Two  prefabricated  ports  were  towed  into  position.  They 
consisted  of  breakers  of  reinforced  concrete  brought  from  England. 
These  were  submerged,  and  behind  the  protection  of  the  breakers 
long  jetties  were  pushed  into  place. 
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In  five  months  from  a  fishing  village  to  the  greatest  port  in  the 
world  and  now  a  rubbish-heap. 

When  you  come  down  from  the  centre  of  Normandy  to  the  coast, 
it  is  then  that  the  acres  of  barbed  wire  and  the  minefields  make  the 
view  desolate.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  coast,  from  Honfieur  to 
Deauville  and  from  Ouistreham  to  Courseulles  and  the  shore  of  the 
Cotentin  peninsula  from  Isigny  to  beyond  Cherbourg  (with  the 
exception  of  Barfleur),  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  war. 

The  Battle  that  made  the  Bourbons 

ARQUES-LA-BATAILLE.  The  great  old  Norman  keep  of 
k.  Arques-la-Bataille  is  familiar  to  all  travellers  to  or  from  Paris 
by  the  Dieppe  route.  In  fact,  when  you  are  on  your  way  to  the  sea 
and  you  spot  the  crumbling  but  still  imposing  tower  on  its  hill  to  the 
left,  then  you  know  it's  time  to  gather  your  baggage  together,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  you  will  be  in  Dieppe.  The  place  owes  its  name  to  the 
battle  there  waged  and  won  by  Henri  IV  on  21st  September,  1589, 
a  battle  that  really  decided  the  king's  fate  and  his  succession  to  the 
throne  of  France. 

Arques  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  fine  wide  valley,  where  the 
Varenne  (or  Arques  river)  joins  the  Bethune  that  flows  into  the  sea 
at  Dieppe,  and  the  town  is  not  only  worthy  of  a  visit  to  its  castle  and 
church,  but  it  is  also  a  manufacturing  place  of  some  importance,  with 
artificial-silk  mills,  saw-mills  and  large  fairs.  It  offers,  in  fact,  the 
peculiar  and  agreeable  Norman  combination  of  a  modern  factory 
town  set  in  sylvan  surroundings  and  hardly  marred  by  its  factory 
chimneys  and  the  bustle  of  its  workshops. 

The  castle,  or  what  we  can  see  of  it  today,  was  built  on  the  orders 
of  our  Henry  I,  who  was  such  an  efficient  Duke  of  his  Normandy 
when  he  got  it.  Arques,  like  the  rest  of  the  duchy,  became  French  in 
the  early  years  of  the  13th  century,  and  except  for  the  usual  occupa- 
tion of  the  English  at  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was  never 
lost  by  the  French  kings. 

It  was  indeed  the  Battle  of  Arques  that  determined  all  the  fortunes 
of  Henry  IV  and  of  the  Bourbon  branch  of  the  royal  family.  When 
Henry  III  died  assassinated,  his  distant  cousin  Henry,  King  of 
Navarre  (by  right  of  his  mother),  became  the  legal  King  of  France, 
but  he  had  to  set  to  work  and  conquer  his  kingdom.  He  was  a 
Protestant,  and  the  reactionary  forces  of  the  country,  generally 
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known  as  the  League,  opposed  the  new  king  all  over  his  realm. 
The  principal  enemy  of  Henry  was  the  due  de  Mayenne  who  held 
Normandy,  and  he  had  promised  the  Parisians  to  bring  them  the 
"Bearnais" — Henry  IV — "bound  and  gagged."  The  decisive  battle 
was  engaged  a  little  south  of  Arques,  where  the  Varenne  river 
joins  with  the  Eaulne.  Henry's  forces  were  much  smaller  than  those 
of  Mayenne,  but  the  King  held  Arques  fortress,  and  when  the  day 
seemed  in  doubt  the  guns  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  neutralised 
since  early  morning  by  a  thick  fog,  were  able  to  fire,  for  the  weather 
cleared  up  suddenly,  as  it  so  often  does  in  these  regions  near  the 
Channel.  The  King,  seizing  on  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  con- 
fusion in  the  enemy's  ranks,  forced  the  rebels  to  rout  towards  Dieppe. 

Sad  to  say,  the  old  fortress  that  had  so  saved  the  dynasty  in  France 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  in  the  18th  century  it  served  as  a 
quarry,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  peasants,  but  also 
to  the  Bernardine  nuns  of  Arques,  who  were  allowed  to  use  the 
castle's  stone  blocks  to  build  their  very  uninteresting  convent.  In 
1836  a  syndicate  of  speculators  was  about  to  buy  the  place  and  raze 
it  and  then  "develop"  the  site.  A  lady  who  owned  some  property 
nearby  saved  the  old  fortress,  and  in  1868  under  Napoleon  III  the 
French  State  bought  the  place  from  her  son  for  the  modest  sum  of 
£2,400. 

What  remains  of  Arques  is  of  the  highest  interest  as  an  example 
of  a  great  medieval  fortress.  The  keep  is  of  formidable  size,  with  two 
great  apartments  in  each  story,  and  with  the  corridors,  stairs  and 
smaller  rooms  all  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall — a  most  exciting  place 
to  wander  about  in.  The  greater  part  of  the  ruins  indeed  date  from 
the  12th  century,  and  no  part  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  west 
entrance  that  is  of  the  early  16th  century)  is  later  than  1367. 

Arques  church  is  a  fine  Flamboyant  Gothic  building  that  was 
built  in  1515,  that  is  to  say  in  a  time  of  full  Renaissance  tradition. 
Nicolas  Becliou,  master-mason,  who  was  the  architect,  was  therefore 
working  in  a  consciously  archaic  manner.  The  choir  and  transept  are 
indeed  most  noteworthy  and  imposing.  The  nave  is  of  later  date  and 
not  so  interesting. 

The  interior  is  delightfully  light  and  bright  and  white,  and  the  great 
feature  of  the  place  is  the  magnificent  Renaissance  jube  or  rood-loft 
of  three  arcades.  It  is  fit  to  bear  comparison  with  the  famous  jube 
of  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont  at  Paris.  All  the  choir  is  worthy  of  close 
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examination  and  especially  the  five  Renaissance  stained-glass  win- 
dows that  have  been  very  little  touched  or  "restored." 

The  two  great  men  of  the  place  were  Pierre  Desceliers,  a  16th 
century  priest  who  is  held  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
hydrography  or  the  systematic  description  of  the  earth's  waters. 
Desceliers  lived  in  a  house  picturesquely  called  "A  la  Come  de  Cerf" 
and  on  its  site  there  is  a  commemorative  tablet.  The  other  notable 
son  of  Arques  was  Henri-Marie  Ducrotay  de  Blainville  (1777-1850), 
a  protege  of  Cuvier,  and  who  succeeded  Lamarck  in  the  Chair  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris. 

A  mile  or  so  from  Arques  to  the  south  is  Martigny  church,  with  a 
rather  delightful  16th  century  panelled  roof.  The  fine  forest  of 
Arques  stretches  away  on  the  plateau  to  the  east  of  the  river  valley. 

On  the  edge  of  Arques  forest  is  Saint-Nicolas-d'Aliermont,  with 
an  early  Gothic  church.  The  forest  of  Aliermont  is  a  plateau  about 
ten  miles  long  but  very  narrow  for  its  length.  This  wooded  strip 
between  Eaulne  and  Bethune  was  part  of  the  price  paid  in  1196  by 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  to  Gautier  the  Magnificent,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  for  the  hill  upon  which  was  built  the  Chateau-Gaillard  and 
the  manor  of  Les  Andelys.  The  prelate  did  pretty  well  out  of  the 
deal,  for  not  only  did  he  get  Aliermont,  but  also  two  of  Rouen's  public 
mills  (that  had  a  monopoly  of  grinding  the  common  man's  corn), 
also  the  manor  of  Louviers,  and  the  towns  of  Dieppe  and  Bouteilles. 

AUDRIEU,  about  eight  miles  this  side  of  Bayeux,  has  a  church 
with  a  Romanesque  transept  and  chapels  of  high  pointed  stone 
roofs,  a  13th  century  choir,  and  an  unfinished  spire  on  a  central 
tower.  Nearby,  the  Chateau  de  La  Motte  contains  a  13th  century 
chapel.  Two  miles  away  is  the  12th  to  13th  century  church  of 
Chouin  and  a  Louis  XIII  chateau  used  as  a  farm.  At  the  bottom  of 
a  valley  is  the  17th  century  Chateau  de  Belval  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  A  mile  and  a  half  away  to  the  north-west  lies  Ducy-Sainte- 
Marguerite,  with  a  magnificent  romanesque  tower  surmounted  by  a 
13th  century  spire.  The  15th  century  choir  has  a  splendid  tabernacle. 

An  Ugly  Duchess 

AUFFAY.  The  little  valley  of  the  Scie  bears  many  names  that 
*  became  famous  with  us.  On  the  Rouen-Dieppe  road  by  the 
river  valley  comes  Saint-Maclou-de-Folleville,  whose  12th  and  13th 
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century  church  has  banc  seigneurial  or  Lords'  Pew,  occupied  in 
olden  days  by  the  lords  of  the  place,  the  Giffards  de  la  Pierre,  whose 
16th  century  manor  you  can  see  on  the  hills. 

Auffay,  three  miles  farther  down  the  vale,  is  a  largish  village  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It  contains  a  most  interesting  church 
with  13th  century  nave  of  fine  style  and  workmanship,  11th  century 
transepts  (that  have  been  reworked)  and  a  16th  century  choir  with 
imposing  Flamboyant  decoration  and  some  Renaissance  details.  In 
the  northern  transept  is  a  fine  16th  century  tomb,  and  in  the  old 
presbytery  (which  like  the  church  belonged  to  a  priory  founded  in 
1079)  there  is  a  16th  century  sculptured  stone  chimney-piece  that 
seems  unusually  imposing  for  a  country-priest's  dwelling. 

Near  Auffay  village  is  the  old  fief  of  Bosmelet,  one  of  the  numerous 
estates  granted  by  our  Henry  V  to  John  Fastolf.  In  1698  the  place 
was  bought  by  an  aspiring  bourgeois  by  name  Beuzelin,  who  soon 
became  "Beuzelin  de  Bosmelet."  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
the  heiress  to  all  the  Beuzelin  wealth  was  Marie,  of  whom  Madame 
de  Sevignd  says  some  hard  things,  including  that  she  was  "very 
difficult  to  get  married  off"  {d'un  casement  assez  difficile)  because 
she  was  so  ugly,  ill-conditioned  and  disagreeable.  But  eventually  in 
1698  Marie  was  found  a  husband  in  no  less  a  person  than  the  due 
de  La  Force  of  the  day.  And  the  backbiters  made  merry  over  the 
promotion  of  a  provincial  official's  daughter  to  the  dignity  of  a 
duchess's  stool  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  (at  the  old  French  Court 
duchesses  sat — as  at  other  Courts — while  lesser  personages  had  to 
stand  about),  but  the  Duchess  had  no  children  and  her  great  estates 
passed  to  the  Thomas  du  Fosse  family  and  thence  to  the  present 
owner.  There  is  a  fine  series  of  family  portraits. 

Albemarle  that  is  Aumale 

AUMALE.  Aumale  in  Normandy  has  always  had  an  imposing 
ki  sound.  In  its  bastard  semi-Latin  form  of  "Albemarle"  it  was 
the  title  chosen  by  Monck  (and  after  him  for  no  particular  reason 
by  the  Dutch  family  of  Keppel);  in  its  French  dress  "Aumale" 
mostly  conjures  up  visions  of  that  most  cultivated  gentleman,  the 
late  due  d'Aumale,  last  surviving  son  of  King  Louis-Philippe,  who 
inherited  the  vast  estates  of  the  Conde  family  and  collected  at  the  old 
Conde  palace  at  Chantilly  the  art  treasures  that  today  are  the 
property  of  the  Institut  de  France.  The  due  was  indeed  excepted  from 
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the  degree  of  banishment  inflicted  on  all  members  of  families 
formerly  reigning  in  France  because  of  his  consenting  to  leave  his 
great  possessions  to  the  French  State. 

Under  the  walls  of  Aumale,  in  his  interminable  wars  to  secure  his 
kingdom,  Henry  IV — who  has  remained  in  popular  legend  the  one 
king  of  France,  indeed  the  only  one,  all  Frenchmen  speak  of  with 
respect  and  even  affection — was  wounded  in  1592  battling  with  the 
Spanish  invaders.  At  that  engagement  the  gallant  monarch's  life 
is  said  to  have  been  saved  by  a  local  girl  Jeanne  Leclerc,  who  lowered 
the  drawbridge  of  the  city-gate  to  let  the  king  in.  Her  name  was 
adopted  to  serve  during  the  late  war  as  a  pseudonym  for  one  of  the 
most  dashing  of  French  generals — his  family  name  is  de  Hautecloque 
and  he  comes  of  an  ancient  Norman  house — and  her  portrait  adorns 
one  of  the  saloons  of  the  old  town  hall. 

On  a  hill  dominating  the  town  is  an  almshouse  occupying  what 
remains  of  a  palace  lived  in  during  the  19th  century  by  the  due 
d' Aumale. 

Aumale  church  was  rebuilt  from  1508  to  1610.  In  addition  to  an 
elegant  tower,  the  southern  entrance  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 
Its  sculpture  and  carving  are  attributed  with  some  show  of  reason 
to  Jean  Goujon. 

The  fine  bluish-silver  organ  pipes  enclosed  in  a  fine  carved  case 
come  from  the  Abbey  of  Sery  near  Blangy,  and  there  are  several 
well-carved  confessionals.  The  vaulting  of  the  choir  and  apse  is 
pendant  fan-vaulting,  seven  of  the  pendants  being  figures  of  saints. 

This  old  town  on  the  Bresle's  left  banks,  where  the  river  separates 
the  Bray  country  from  the  Vimeu  plateau,  also  boasts  some  attractive 
wooden  houses  with  carved  Renaissance  beams,  cornices  and  friezes. 

AVRANCHES.  Avranches,  at  the  junction  of  the  See  and  the 
^  Selune,  high  up  dominating  the  valley  and  facing  Mont-St.- 
Michel  and  its  bay  on  a  hill  over  three  hundred  feet  high,  offers  a 
grandiose  view.  To  reach  the  town  you  pull  up  a  steep  incline  cut  in 
the  rocks. 

Avranches  is  a  town  that,  despite  its  magnificent  situation  and 
the  very  real  monuments  of  interest  it  contains,  somehow  leaves  an 
unsatisfactory  impression;  the  reason  is,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  town 
shorn  of  its  main  monument,  Avranches  Cathedral,  that  was  a  rival 
of  Coutances  and  one  of  the  most  famous  buildings  in  Normandy. 
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The  great  church  crumbled  in  1794  owing  to  the  ignorant  tinkering 
of  a  "constitutional"  incumbent  who  had  tampered  with  the  fabric 
in  an  attempt  to  repair  some  slight  damage.  What  remained  of  the 
cathedral  was  razed  to  the  ground  in  1812,  so  that  the  old  church 
(built  from  1090  to  1122),  whose  site  was  on  the  square  in  front  of 
the  sub-prefecture,  is  a  mere  memory.  This  cathedral  is  memorable 
in  our  history  and  indeed  in  all  the  history  of  western  Christendom, 
in  that  it  was  here  that  our  Henry  II  had  to  purchase  papal  absolu- 
tion by  his  public  penance  and  confession  for  the  murder  of  Thomas 
a  Becket. 

The  episcopal  palace,  however,  remains,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Bishops  of  Avranches  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century  until  1790. 
But  the  old  palace  of  Bishop  Louis  de  Bourbon  was  burned  down,  with 
its  museum,  in  1899.  A  few  towers  and  the  old  chapel  (14th— 15th 
century)  remain — the  rest  has  been,  more  or  less  happily,  rebuilt. 

Avranches  has  two  charming  gardens— that  of  the  old  episcopal 
palace  planted  with  lime  trees,  and  that  of  the  jar  din  des  plant  es 
formerly  the  gardens  of  the  Capuchin  convent  founded  in  1618.  The 
latter  is  the  principal  curiosity  of  the  town.  The  convent  itself  in  now 
occupied  by  a  museum,  the  garden  has  fine  trees  (including  a  huge 
cedar  of  Lebanon)  and,  from  the  terrace,  you  get  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  See  and  St.  Michael's  Bay  and  the  Brittany 
coast.  The  museum  is  of  little  importance. 

The  18th  century  Church  of  Saint-Gervais  has  kept  some  fine 
medieval  goldsmiths'  work  in  its  treasure.  But  neither  of  the  two 
other  churches,  St.-Saturnin  (rebuilt  in  Gothic  style)  nor  Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs  (also  modern  Gothic)  is  of  interest. 

Avranches  was  a  bishopric  for  1,479  years,  from  511  to  1790. 

The  town  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  American  army's  swift 
advance  across  the  southern  Cotentin  in  July  1944,  so  that  today  its 
monuments,  such  as  they  are,  are  sadly  battered,  but  the  fine  site  and 
the  traditions  remain. 

Avranches  was  the  birthplace  of  three  notable  and,  in  their 
different  ways,  eminent  people.  First,  there  was  the  famed  visionary 
Guillaume  Postel,  who  was  born  in  1510  at  Dolerie,  nearby.  Postel, 
who  early  discovered  his  gifts  of  prophecy,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  Rome,  where  he  approached  Loyola,  then  just  organising  the 
Jesuits,  but  the  Saint  refused  so  unorthodox  a  follower.  Then 
Postel  drifted  to  Venice,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  Venetian  medium 
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known  as  "Mere  Jeanne"  who,  thereafter,  followed  him  about.  In 
his  old  age  Postel  resided  at  the  convent  of  Saint-Martin  des  Champs 
in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1581.  All  who  saw  him  were  impressed  by 
his  prophetic  aspect,  his  flowing  white  beard  and  his  majestic  mien. 
His  career  seems  to  have  been  entirely  due  to  his  personality  and  to 
his  belief  in  his  own  powers. 

At,  Ducey,  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Avranches,  a  barrage  has 
been  thrown  across  the  valley  of  the  Selune,  where  electric  power  is 
generated  for  the  whole  countryside.  As  there  is  a  considerable  fall 
in  the  level  of  the  river,  another  reinforced  concrete  dam  is  being 
built  farther  up. 

At  Saint- Jean-le-Thomas  nearby  was  the  cradle  of  the  English 
baronial  family  of  St.  John. 
The  second  Avranches  notable  was  General  Valhubert. 

A  General  of  the  Republic 

VALHUBERT' S  name  would  hardly  be  remembered  were  it  not 
that  it  has  been  given  to  the  noisy  place  between  the  jardin  des  plantes 
in  Paris  and  the  Seine.  But  he  was  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Republic 
and  Empire  whose  whole  career  was  determined  by  a  curious  and 
constant  vice  of  the  Old  Regime.  Valhubert  was  of  respectable 
family,  he  was  a  brilliant  student,  and  in  any  modern  country  would 
have  been  accorded  the  commission  he  sought.  But  under  the  Old 
Regime  and  increasingly  as  time  went  on  and  multiplied  the  already 
numerous  "noble"  class,  only  "nobles"  could  be  given  commissions. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Napoleon  got  into  the  Brienne  military  school 
as  a  "noble,"  which,  indeed,  he  was,  technically  speaking,  though 
neither  he  nor  his  family  were  of  the  standing  usually  associated  with 
"nobles"  in  our  later  times.  In  17th  and  18th  century  France,  most 
bright  boys  of  fairly  respectable  family  could  get  kind  friends  to 
declare  upon  oath  that  the  prospective  officers  were  "noble."  A 
fancy  name  was  concocted.  For  instance,  the  famed  "La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,"  whose  patronymic  was  Corret,  was  gazetted  as  Mon- 
sieur Corret  de  Kerbaufret. 

The  whole  question  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  social 
conditions  of  the  Old  Regime.  "Nobility"  in  pre-Revolutionary 
France  did  not  only  confer  social  status  or,  as  sometimes  nowadays, 
the  possibility  of  humbugging  some  simple  fellow  into  marrying  one's 
daughter  without  a  dowry.  No,  there  was  something  far  more 
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important.  Members  of  the  French  noblesse  were  exempted  from 
paying  the  taille,  a  heavy  tax  levied  on  all  non-nobles  (except  the 
clergy).  There  were  two  sorts  of  taille  in  the  two  main  (north  and 
south)  divisions  of  Old  France.  In  one  region  it  was  an  income-tax, 
and  in  the  other  a  property-tax  very  unequally  assessed  and  imposed 
and  varying  in  amount  from  reign  to  reign. 

Thus,  the  Crown  and  its  officers  were  for  ever  on  the  outlook  for 
usurpations  of  "nobility."  By  the  way,  the  designation  of  noble 
homme  in  old  documents  (so  were  styled,  for  instance,  many  of 
Clemenceau's  18th  century  ancestors)  emphatically  did  not  imply 
"nobility" — rather  the  reverse. 

For  some  reason  or  another,  Valhubert  could  not  or  would  not 
get  himself  accepted  as  a  "noble,"  so  he  enlisted  and  remained  a  man 
with  a  grievance  and  as  such,  of  course,  became  an  early  adherent  of 
the  Revolution.  After  1789  his  career  was  rapid,  and  although  he  did 
not  reach  the  highest  ranks,  his  service  was  honourable  and  he  was 
killed  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz  aged  only  forty-one. 

The  men  of  Avranches,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  of  an  inde- 
pendent turn  of  mind  from  of  old.  In  1639  there  was  a  peasant 
revolt  against  the  gabelle  or  salt-tax.  The  rebels  killed  a  judicial 
officer  whom  they  took  for  an  excise-man  and  set  up  a  veritable 
headquarters  under  Avranches'  walls.  The  leader  was  a  mystery  man 
known  as  General  Barefoot  or  Jean  Nu-Pieds ;  his  lieutenant,  one 
La  Basiliere,  published  Barefoot' s  orders.  A  priest  called  Morel, 
known  as  "capitaine  des  Mondrins,"  was  also  a  leader  of  the  revolt 
that  was  not  suppressed  until  Marshal  de  Gassion,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  engaged  the  armed  peasants  and  routed  them. 

An  Improvised  Ambassador 
THE  third  notable  Avranchin  is  one  nearer  our  own  time.  Paul- 
Armand  Challemel-Lacour  was  born  at  Avranches  in  1827  and  was 
a  brilliant  student  at  the  Ecole  Normale  or  special  school,  in  the  rue 
d'Ulm  at  Paris,  for  the  formation  of  professors.  Challemel-Lacour, 
after  some  years  as  a  schoolmaster,  was  exiled  under  the  Second 
Empire,  and  for  seven  years  was  Professor  of  French  literature  at 
Zurich  Polytechnic  in  Switzerland.  After  his  return  to  France  in 
1859  he  took  up  a  career  as  a  journalist,  and  under  the  Third  Re- 
public was  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Rhone  department,  a  job  he  did 
not  hold  long,  for  his  conduct  in  handling  disturbances  at  Lyons  was 
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much  adversely  criticised.  Then  he  became  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  after  a  year  as  Ambassador  at  Berne  he  was  promoted  to  London, 
where  his  manner  and  general  conduct  were  such  that  the  British 
Government  let  it  be  known  that  they  would  welcome  his  transfer 
elsewhere.  There  was  nothing  against  him  as  a  man.  He  was  honest, 
able  and  well-meaning,  but  he  was  quite  unfitted  for  a  diplomatic 
career.  Later  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  when  again 
a  private  member  an  acid  critic  of  the  Third  Republic's  failings. 
His  life  was  typical  of  many  of  the  politicians  of  late  19th  century 
France. 

Twenty-one  Hostages 

BACLAIR,  in  the  commune  of  Nointot,  off  the  highroad  from 
Yvetot  to  Bolbec,  was  in  1501  the  property  of  one  Michel 
Bacqueler,  who  called  himself  in  documents  "Lord  of  Sorene"  and 
"Viscount  of  Caudebec,"  it  is  not  clear  with  what  right.  In  those 
days  the  property  was  called  Calletot,  but  in  the  17th  century  the 
owners  changed  the  name  (or  were  authorised  to  change  the  name) 
of  their  estate  to  that  of  their  own,  i.e.  Bacqueler.  Later  this  was 
improved  into  "Baclair,"  so  that  the  family  became  "Baclair  of 
Baclair."  We  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  such  elaborate  precautions 
when  we  can  see  all  the  moves  in  a  game  played  as  late  as  only  three 
hundred  years  ago.  But  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  surnames  were  invented,  and  never  more  merrily  than  in  the 
dark  and  obscure  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Baclair,  as  it  stands  today,  is  an  attractive  place,  with  high  brick 
walls  and  pointed  roofs,  comfortable  and  roomy,  but  still  bearing 
externally  the  marks  of  a  semi-fortress  tradition  in  architecture. 
The  estate,  since  the  time  of  the  first  Bacqueler's  purchase  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  has  never  since  been  sold,  but  has 
always  passed  by  inheritance  and  now  belongs  to  the  comte  and 
comtesse  d'Etchegoyen.  During  the  Terror  the  revolutionaries  shut 
up  twenty-one  hostages  from  the  city  of  Le  Havre  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  Baclair,  and  the  unfortunate  men  were  saved  from  starva- 
tion only  by  the  men  and  women  of  Baclair  village  bringing  them 
food  and  drink — a  story  that  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  upon 
the  workings  of  the  Revolution  in  Normandy,  where  the  fury  of 
hatred  and  revenge  spent  itself  perhaps  sooner  than  in  any  other 
part  of  France. 
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A  Sleeping  Beauty  }s  Bower 

BAGNOLES-DE-L'ORNE.  Bagnoles-de-l'Orne  is,  in  itself, 
nothing  but  an  attractive  and  reputed  spa  for  the  treatment  of 
phlebitis,  rheumatism  and  nervous  diseases,  but  the  place  is  charm- 
ingly situated  about  five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level  in  the  valley  of 
the  little  river  Vee  that  here  widens  out  into  a  lake  and  then  narrows  j 
through  a  rocky  gorge  whose  steep  sides  are  thick-set  with  fir  trees. 
The  valley  of  Bagnoles  is  a  break  or  crack  in  the  long  ridge  of 
Armorican  sandstone  that  runs  from  Alencon  to  Mortain,  and  is  I 
covered  with  the  fine  forests  of  Andaine  and  La  FertS. 

Bagnoles  has  all  that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  spa — casino, 
"thermal  establishment,"  hotels  of  all  sorts  and  classes,  villas  to  let, 
delightful  gardens,  and  clean,  well-kept,  quiet  streets. 

But  it  is  the  surroundings  of  Bagnoles  that  make  it  such  a  con- 
venient centre  for  those  who  would  explore  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  Norman  Bocage  with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
come  back  and  pass  each  evening  and  night  at  a  first-class  hotel. 

Bagnoles,  like  Forges-les-Eaux,  the  other  spa  of  Normandy,  has 
been  battered  by  the  tide  of  war,  but  there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be 
repaired  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  region  to  the  south  of  Bagnoles  is  known  as  the  Alpes  Man- 
celles,and  there  are  endless  walks  in  the  woods  and  over  the  meadows 
that  lie  quite  near  to  the  place.  The  "Normandy  Switzerland"  is 
formed  by  the  two  valleys  of  the  Orne  and  the  Noireau  which  meet 
at  Pont  d'Ouilly — a  region  of  sheer  rocks,  verdant  countryside  and 
winding  streams.  The  forest  of  Andaine  has  over  ten  thousand  acres 
of  oaks,  beeches,  birches  and  Scotch  firs  and  it  embraces  Bagnoles 
on  all  sides.  Andaine  and  the  smaller  La  Ferte  are  full  of  game,  and 
their  delightful  limpid  streams  run  with  trout  and  crayfish,  and  it's 
easy  to  get  permission  to  fish  from  the  company  that  runs  the  spa. 
Andaine  forest  is  undulating  and  broken  here  and  there  with  jutting 
rocks  and  picturesque  precipices — the  Roche-au-Loup,  the  Roche- 
aux- Dames  and  the  Roche-a-Susco.  In  the  forest,  also,  is  the  ancient 
oratory  of  Saint-Ortaire,  a  pilgrimage  place.  The  houses  of  Couterne  j 
(q.v.)  and  Lassay  are  nearby.  There  is  a  Romanesque  chapel  at  ! 
Lignon,  and  the  ruins  of  Bois  Froult  and  Bois  Thibault,  and  the  \ 
striking  old  keep  of  Bonvouloir,  like  a  round  tower  of  Ireland  growing  ; 
out  of  an  ancient  castle's  bastion,  is  nearby  and  in  a  farmyard. 
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But  of  all  the  manors  and  castles  and  country-houses  in  this  most 
delightful  region  of  Normandy,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  in 
romantic,  dreamy  quality  with  the  old  ivy-clad  manor  of  Bois-du- 
Maine,  whose  feudal  towers  and  turrets  are  mirrored  in  a  forest- 
circled  lake.  The  whole  place,  in  a  clearing  of  the  forest,  is  like  a 
Sleeping  Beauty's  palace. 

A  House  with  a  Village 

BALLEROY.  Bal-le-Roy,  that  the  Revolutionaries,  in  their  hatred 
of  everything  that  savoured  of  the  Old  Regime,  renamed,  rather 
unhappily,  Bal-sur-Dromme,  is  a  House  with  a  village.  The  church 
and  the  township  of  this  delightful  corner  of  Normandy  are,  indeed, 
but  the  humble  appendages  of  the  splendid  mansion  that  must  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  all  Normandy. 

Balleroy  is  surrounded  with  trees  and  stands  out  against  a  fan  of 
verdure  formed  by  the  wooded  hills  of  the  Bazogne.  Although  the 
village  is  almost  a  small  town  (2,000  inhabitants)  and  is  a  busy  little 
place  with  some  local  iron-mines,  it  is  quite  overshadowed  by  the 
great  house  Mansart  built  of  local  stone  from  1626  to  1636. 

Balleroy  chateau  is  seen  at  the  end  of  an  imposingly  long  avenue, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  low,  close-cropped  quick  hedges,  beyond 
which  the  free-growing  trees  of  the  park  form  a  wall  or  screen. 
Nowhere  better  than  at  Balleroy  can  one  appreciate  the  importance 
in  the  architecture  and  setting  of  a  great  French  country-house  of 
the  surrounding  plantations  and  trees.  These  are  conceived  as  part 
of  the  architectural  scheme  and  serve  to  wed  the  cunning  of  wrought 
stone  and  brick  to  the  wild  disorder  of  the  forest.  This  great  place 
has  wide-stretching  French  gardens  of  the  most  formal  sort  cut 
through  by  a  great  central  pathway  and  stretching  for  miles  to  merge 
into  the  countryside  far  away  and  over  the  hills.  It  is  the  classical 
concept.  Formal  French  gardens  (e.g.  those  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte  and 
Balleroy)  should  slope  gradually  down  from  the  house  in  formal 
parterres  of  the  width  of  the  mansion's  buildings  and  outbuildings 
bounded  by  walls  of  greenery.  Then  should  come  a  piece  of  water, 
and  beyond  it  the  ground  should  rise  (often  crowned  by  a  glorietta 
or  other  arch)  and  fade  away  into  a  rather  mysterious  distance.  It  is 
because  this  formula  is  well  worked  out  at,  say  Schonbrunn,  that  the 
gardens  of  that  palace,  though  by  no  means  on  such  a  magnificent 
scale  as  those  of  Versailles,  are  vastly  more  pleasing.  What  a  French 
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poet  has,  not  inaptly,  called  Vennuyeux  pare  de  Versailles — the 
boring  park  of  Versailles — produces  its  impression  of  vague  dis- 
comfort, not  only  because  it  is  now  largely  neglected  and  vulgarised, 
but  because  the  gardens,  instead  of  ending  in  a  vista  of  undulations, 
sink  right  away  into  a  bare  and  barren  countryside. 

The  silhouette  of  Balleroy  House  is  elegantly  bold,  with  central 
block  loftier  than  the  rest  and  peaked  with  a  steep  slate  roof  into  a 
small  but  appropriate  lantern  and  flanked  by  high  and  slender 
chimneys  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  design.  The  lateral  wings, 
broader  and  lower  than  the  main  block,  show  the  same  disposition 
above  their  walls  of  dark  stone  and  white  bond  delicacy  pierced  by 
high  yet  broad  windows.  Indeed,  this  Louis  XIII  house  seems  very 
modern,  friendly,  yet  very  dignified,  and  with  the  perfect  assurance 
that  is  only  rarely  achieved  even  by  master  architects.  But 
the  builder  of  Balleroy  was  no  less  a  person  than  Francois 
Mansard,  the  great-uncle  of  Jules  Hardouin- Mansard,  the  architect 
of  Versailles,  the  Grand  Trianon  and  the  Place  Vendome  in 
Paris. 

The  interior  is  superb.  The  Louis  XV  panelling  in  the  dining-room 
is  among  the  finest  of  18th  century  France.  Lemoyne  decorated  the 
ceiling  of  the  grand  saloon  over  three  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  a 
gorgeous  painted  drawing-room  and  the  suite  of  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  is  imposing.  The  house  is  filled  with  fine  furniture. 
Most  of  it  dates  from  before  the  Revolution  and,  indeed,  from  the 
time  of  the  house's  construction,  since  at  the  Revolution  the  place 
and  its  contents  were  saved,  and  that  in  a  curious  way  by  the  presence 
of  mind  of  the  then  doctor  and  tailor  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  They 
rolled  Her  Ladyship  in  nettles  until  her  body  was  covered  with  most 
ominous-looking  red  blotches  and  blains.  When  the  infuriated  and 
threatening  peasantry  turned  up  to  sack  and  burn  the  place,  the 
doctor  showed  them  their  mistress  and  warned  them  that  she  was 
suffering  from  a  most  virulent  and  infectious  fever  that  would 
probably  kill  them  all.  The  men  of  Balleroy  made  off  and  the  place 
and  its  belongings  were  saved. 

Balleroy  is  not  an  ancient  fief.  In  the  late  15th  century  the  old 
manor-house  was  occupied  by  a  family  of  tenant-farmers  called 
Trexot,  who  got  themselves  treated  as  gentry  and  assumed  (even 
before  they  bought  the  estate  in  1521)  the  name  of  Trexot  de  Bal- 
leroy. The  place  passed  later  to  the  Choisy  family,  whose  fortunes 
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were  made  by  Jean  de  Choisy,  who  was  one  of  the  twenty-four 
authorised  wine  merchants  accompanying  the  Court  of  Henry  IV 
during  its  constant  journeyings.  He  made  enough  money  to  leave 
his  descendants  free  to  become  marquis  de  Balleroy  and  builders  of 
the  great  house  that  even  the  D-day  operations  spared.  For  although 
the  fierce  flood  of  war  swept  away  the  little  township  of  Tilly- 
sur-Seulles,  only  a  few  hundreds  of  yards  off,  Balleroy  and  its  town 
and  church  are  quite  untouched.  It  is  a  picture-village.  Long  may 
it  stand. 

Balleroy  also,  during  the  months  that  followed  the  landings  of 
June  1944,  was  a  name  in  the  news.  Here  it  was  that  the  British  and 
Canadian  sphere  of  influence  ended  and  that  of  the  Americans 
began.  The  endless  processions  of  armour  and  trucks  would  enter 
the  town  through  its  long  avenue  of  poplars  and  slope  down 
towards  the  house's  great  wrought-iron  ornamental  gates.  Then  to 
the  right  was  the  road  to  Saint-L6  and  the  United  States  sweep.  To 
the  left  was  the  road  to  Falaise  and  victory  in  Normandy. 

The  White  Ship 

BARFLEUR.  Barfleur  has  been  very  little  touched  by  the  war, 
and  indeed  it  is  about  the  only  town  or  village  on  the  coast 
between  Honfieur  and  Cherbourg  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  you 
were  free  from  the  wreckage  of  war,  barbed  wire,  tins,  cans,  mines 
and  the  desolation  of  destruction. 

But,  alas !  there  is  very  little  to  see  at  Barfleur.  It  is  a  sleepy, 
rather  picturesque  little  fishing  village  that  the  centuries  seem  to  have 
passed  by.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  brisk  port  for  the  cross- 
Channel  traffic  between  England  and  western  Normandy.  And  we 
all  know  its  name,  because  it  was  on  a  reef  between  Barfleur  and 
Gatteville  that  the  Blanche-Nef—the  White  Ship — went  down  with 
all  hands  (except  for  the  butcher  Berold  who  lived  to  tell  the  tale)  on 
a  bitterly  cold  moonlit  night  in  the  winter  of  1120,  and  took  to  the 
grave  the  only  legitimate  son  of  our  Henry  I,  who  as  we  know  "never 
smiled  again." 

In  modern  times  Barfleur  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Sainte 
Julie  Postel  (canonised  in  1925),  the  founder  of  an  Order  known  as 
the  Soeurs  de  Misericorde. 

Barfleur,  seen  from  across  its  narrow  bay,  pungent  with  the 
slime-grown  tang  of  tidal  waters,  with  its  shallow  sea,  its  functional 
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type  of  house  architecture  suited  to  a  rainy,  windy  climate,  its  squat 
spacious  church  and  quiet  little  square,  looks  like  a  place  where 
nothing  ever  happens  .  .  .  but  the  nearby  churchyard  is  dotted 
with  white  crosses,  so  many  of  which  are  in  memory  of  those  lost  at 
sea.  .  .  . 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  is  the  little  bathing- 
beach  of  Gatteville,  in  whose  12th  and  17th  century  church  is  a 
1 5th  century  stone  reliquary  curious  in  shape  and  size.  Another  two 
miles  farther  on  comes  Gatteville  lighthouse  on  Barfleur  Point  that 
is  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Cotentin  peninsula.  The  violent 
foaming  currents  sweep  round  the  sharp  rocks  and  the  view  is 
impressive.  At  night  the  lighthouse  beams  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
can  be  seen  when  the  weather  is  clear. 

BAYEUX.  This  town  has  come  through  the  trials  of  1944  wonder- 
fully well.  The  magnificent  cathedral,  the  half-timbered  houses, 
the  peaceful  streets  are  almost  intact,  although  the  German  propa- 
gandists, at  first,  declared  Bayeux  to  be  a  total  loss  after  the  D-day 
fighting. 

Bayeux,  the  former  capital  of  the  Bessin  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aure,  is  a  prosperous  little  place  with  some  manufactures.  Its  sable 
biscuits  are  famed,  and  biscuits  of  all  sorts  are  turned  out  in  large 
quantities ;  there  are  potteries  and  porcelain  works,  lace  is  made,  and 
the  embroideries  of  Bayeux — as  we  should  expect — are  noted. 

The  twin  glories  of  the  town  are  the  cathedral  and  Queen  Matilda's 
embroidery  depicting  the  Norman  invasion  of  1066.  The  embroidery 
has  been  so  often  described  (a  useful  little  monograph  has  been 
recently  published  on  the  relic  by  Sir  Eric  Maclagan)  that  there  is  no 
space  for  us  to  deal  with  it  here.  We  can  only  rejoice  that  this 
venerable  strip  of  linen  was  carefully  hidden  during  the  enemy's 
occupation  and  thus  preserved  both  from  the  hazards  of  war  and 
from  German  clutches.  By  the  time  visitors  begin  again  to  wander 
through  the  streets  of  Bayeux,  the  "tapestry"  will  be  in  its  place  for 
the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  of  us  who  are  enough 
interested  in  and  proud  of  our  own  story  to  rejoice  at  the  Conquest 
that  made  us  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  first  building  you  note  upon  entering  the  town  from  the  Caen 
road  is  the  church  of  Saint-Exupere.  It  is  a  mediocre,  13th  century 
edifice,  but  in  its  crypt  is  a  number  of  reliquaries  enclosing  the  re- 
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mains  of  some  of  Bayeux's  early  bishops,  many  of  whose  tombs  still 
lie  around. 

Neither  the  church  of  Saint-Laurent  nor  the  town  hall  is  of  much 
account,  but  the  fine  private  houses — that  are  now  become  so  precious 
after  the  wholesale  destruction  at  Rouen,  Caen  and  elsewhere — 
are  most  worthy  of  attention,  especially  in  the  rues  Saint-Martin, 
Franche  and  Saint-Malo.  There  are  also  some  little  urban  manors — 
for  these  old  French  towns,  like  the  medieval  Italian  cities,  often 
enclose  what  are  really  miniature  country-houses.  There  is  the 
Renaissance  manor  of  Argouges-Gratot  with  vaulted  rooms  and,  on 
the  Vaucelles  road,  the  manoir  de  la  Caillerie.  Some  elegant 
Louis  XVI  facades  still  grace  the  narrow  streets  and  the  comfortable 
dwellings  of  the  canons  are  not  less  than  four  hundred  years  old. 
The  maison  du  gouverneur  is  an  especially  fine  example  of  a  late 
1 5th  century  town  mansion. 

Bishops'  residences  were,  in  France,  theoretically,  at  least,  State 
property  from  the  Revolution,  and  were  lent  to  the  Church;  but, 
after  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Concordat  in  1905,  most  of  these  palaces  were  devoted  to  new  uses. 
Bayeux  palace  now  houses  the  local  museum.  It  contains  some  good 
things,  especially  canvases  of  little-known  but  noteworthy  Norman 
painters  of  the  period  from  1730  to  1830.  The  Rupalleys,  Delaunays 
and  Lefevres  are  interesting. 

A  Rapid  Painter 
ROBERT  LEFEVRE,  for  instance,  was  an  artist  whose  vogue  was 
great  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon.  And  for  a  curious  reason.  There  was, 
in  those  days,  a  constant  demand  for  imperial  portraits,  and  Lefevre 
was  famed  for  his  quick  work.  He  painted  Napoleon  and  Josephine 
several  times,  and  in  1805  "did"  the  likeness  of  Pope  Pius  VII  in  six 
hours,  much  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff's  delight,  His  Holiness  declaring 
that  he  had  got  just  as  good  a  portrait  as  that  produced  by  the  more 
famous  David,  who  had  had  the  temerity  to  make  his  illustrious  sitter 
pose  for  several  days  in  succession  before  the  picture  was  completed. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  demand  for  Lefevre's  work  fell  off, 
though  he  still  remained  a  fairly  popular  portraitist.  In  1831  he 
killed  himself,  having  first,  thoughtfully,  purchased  a  grave  in  Mont- 
Valerien  cemetery,  just  outside  Paris,  at  the  price  of  a  canvas 
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depicting  the  Crucifixion  that  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Mont-Valerien 
chapel. 

In  the  other  apartments  of  the  old  episcopal  palace  are  housed  the 
Law  Courts,  and  the  excellent  octagonal  and  Renaissance  chapel  is 
used  as  a  council-chamber.  The  decoration  of  this  apartment  has, 
unfortunately,  been  indifferently  "restored,"  but  the  ceiling,  painted 
by  Jean  de  Canossa  in  the  early  17th  century,  is  very  fine  indeed. 

Bayeux9  s  Past 

BAYEUX  fell  to  Rollo  in  890  and  was  thenceforth  one  of  the 
Norman  Dukes'  favourite  residences.  The  Norman  rulers,  true  to 
their  almost  unique  policy  of  centralised  government,  were,  from 
the  first,  sovereigns  with  permanent  palaces  and  Courts  housing  their 
administrative  officers,  and  not  itinerant  monarchs  for  ever  wandering 
about  from  place  to  place,  as  were  the  rulers  of  most  European 
States.  In  1106,  the  town  was  burned  almost  to  the  ground  by 
Henry  I,  King  of  the  French  and  husband  of  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Kiev  Grand-Duke  in  Muscovy.  Their  son,  Philip  I,  that  rather  wild, 
but  on  the  whole  successful,  monarch  of  the  French,  probably  owed 
a  good  deal  to  his  Russian  ancestry. 

Our  troops  pillaged  the  town  in  1346,  and  ten  years  later  the  place 
was  also  sacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre. 
The  English  held  Bayeux  from  1414  to  the  final  defeat  at  Formigny 
in  1450  and  the  town  suffered  much  during  the  Wars  of  Religion. 

In  1944,  Bayeux  was  for  two  months  Lord  Montgomery's  head- 
quarters, during  which  time  the  famed  Lion  d'Or  hotel  became  a 
legend  with  the  British  Army.  Very  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  Golden  Lion's  hospitality  in  the  delightful  old-world  atmosphere 
of  one  of  Normandy's  least-changed  towns.  For,  despite  the  bustle 
and  movement  of  fair-days,  Bayeux  is  still  a  town  of  ecclesiastics  and 
rentiers,  where  at  market  times  you  may  meet  the  prosperous  cattle- 
men and  rich  farmers  of  the  Bessin  countryside  and  learn  a  good  deal 
about  certain  permanent  and  solid  aspects  of  French  life  and 
customs. 

ccLa  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci" 
BAYEUX'S  one  poet  was  the  renowned  Alain  Chartier,  the  author 
of  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,  the  poem  whose  name  has  been  so  often 
borrowed.  Chartier  passed  for  being  the  ugliest  Frenchman  of  his 
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time,  but  the  pretty  story  recounted  by  the  chroniclers  would  appear, 
alas,  to  be  only  a  fable.  It  was  told  of  Margaret  of  Scotland,  the  wife 
of  that  prince  who  afterwards  mounted  the  French  throne  as 
Louis  XI,  that  she  kissed  Alain  upon  the  mouth  as  he  lay  asleep  in  a 
corner  of  the  palace,  and  that,  when  remonstrated  with  for  such 
unladylike  conduct,  she  retorted  that  she  had  kissed  not  the  man,  but 
the  mouth  whence  had  issued  so  many  fair  verses. 

The  first  book  our  Caxton  printed  in  1484  contains  a  chapter 
entitled : 

"Here  foloweth  the  copy  of  a  letre  whyche  maistre  A. 
Charetier  wrote  to  his  brother" 
But  Alain  was  a  fierce  hater  of  the  English,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
first  "patriotic"  poets  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  bitter  invective  on  our  nation,  beginning : 

"English,  English,  promising  one  thing 
And  doing  another.  .  .  ." 
The  house  where  Alain  is  said  to  have  been  born  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Mademoiselle  Georges 
ON  the  whole,  despite  the  medieval  reputation  of  Alain  Chartier, 
the  most  illustrious  citizen  of  Bayeux  was  Mademoiselle  Georges, 
whose  beauty,  success  as  an  actress  and  liaison  with  Napoleon  made 
her  a  public  figure  all  her  long  professional  life.  She  was  born  in 
1786/87  at  Bayeux  and  into  the  theatrical  profession,  for  her 
father  was  bandmaster  and  her  mother  a  soubrette  of  an  itinerant 
troop  more  or  less  attached  to  the  theatre  at  Amiens.  As  a  young 
girl  she  was  spotted  by  the  famous  Mile  Raucourt,  who  used  her 
influence  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  have  the  girl  sent  to 
Paris  and  educated  for  the  stage  at  the  State's  expense.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  Republic  was,  like  most  Revolutions  on  the  wane, 
a  patron  of  the  arts.  In  Paris,  at  the  Conservatoire,  Mile  Georges 
was  noticed  by  Madame  Louis  Bonaparte  (later  Queen  Hortense  and 
mother  of  Napoleon  in ;  her  husband,  the  future  King  of  Holland, 
was  then  beginning  his  career).  On  the  29th  November,  1802,  Mile 
Georges  made  her  debut  as  'Clytemnestre'  and  scored  a  great  triumph. 
Her  majestic  mien  and  classical  beauty  were  at  least  half  the  cause 
of  her  success.  She  did  not,  however,  make  much  progress  in  her  art, 
having  a  certain  sameness  about  her  play.  By  ill-advised  friends  she 
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was  induced  to  pose  as  a  rival  to  the  great  tragedian  Mile  Duchesnois, 
then  at  the  height  of  her  powers.  In  1808  Mile  Georges  suddenly 
broke  her  contracts  and  left  Paris.  The  reasons  have  never  been 
thoroughly  cleared  up.  It  is  most  probable  that  she  incurred  Napo- 
leon's wrath  because  of  some  indiscretions  concerning  her  relations 
with  the  Emperor  who,  in  the  guarded  words  of  a  contemporary, 
considered  his  connection  with  her  as  "une  de  ces  liaisons  passageres 
qifexplique  le  caprice  du  maitre  et  que  justifiait  la  beaute  exception- 
nelle  de  Vactrice" 

Abroad  Mile  Georges  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Vienna  and  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1813  she  got  permission  to  return  to  France  and, 
schooled  by  Talma,  made  great  progress  in  her  acting.  When  the 
Od6on  was  shut  in  1830,  she  accepted  M.  Harel's  offer  to  go  to  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin.  In  later  years  her  diction,  they  say,  was  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  exaggeration  and  emphasis  she  had  had  to 
assume  before  provincial  and  foreign  audiences.  She  was  not  an 
actress  of  genius,  but  incomparable  in  roles  of  queens  and  great 
ladies.  She  died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  80  in  1867  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  Second  Empire. 

Notre-Dame 

OF  BAYEUX'S  Romanesque  cathedral,  the  great  church  of  fierce 
Bishop  Odo,  the  Conqueror's  half-brother,  and  of  his  successors, 
remain  aboveground  only  the  nave's  bays  and  the  two  western 
towers.  The  crypt  is,  however,  pure  Romanesque,  and  in  this  crypt 
of  Odo  was  buried  Agatha,  the  Conqueror's  youngest  daughter, 
who,  like  her  sister  the  Abbess  of  Caen,  vowed  herself  to  a  life  of 
celibacy.  But  they  betrothed  her  to  Alfonso,  King  of  Leon  and 
Galicia  in  Spain.  Agatha,  however,  was  ceaseless  in  prayer  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  die  a  virgin,  kneeling  at  her  orisons  until  "her 
knees  were  brawned."  Her  prayers  were  answered.  She  died  on  her 
way  to  Spain,  and  her  body  was  brought  back  to  Bayeux  for  burial  in 
the  cathedral's  crypt. 

The  structure  we  see  today  is,  in  the  main,  a  1 3th  century  Gothic 
church.  The  side  chapels  were  added  in  the  succeeding  century,  and 
the  central  tower  is  of  15th  century  workmanship.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteen  hundreds,  this  Flamboyant  tower  was  crowned  with 
a  classical  cupola  and  the  whole  became,  by  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  so  wobbly  that  there  was  serious  talk  of  pulling  down  the 
entire  structure.  In  1857,  however,  the  foundations  of  the  tower's 
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supporting  pillars  were  skilfully  strengthened  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  pseudo-Gothic  dome  in  cast  iron,  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  an 
architect  prophetically  named  Cretin,  was  struck  on  the  old  tower. 
Viollet-le-Duc  who,  despite  all  criticisms  of  his  work  as  a  restorer, 
was  an  enlightened  art-critic  for  his  times,  protested  in  vain  against 
such  desecration  as  this  Bayeux  "embellishment"  and  the  ginger- 
bread spire  jabbed  on  to  the  summit  of  Mont-Saint-Michel. 

The  west  front,  despite  the  restoration  of  the  towers  and  of  the 
carving  around  and  about  the  entrances,  is  imposing,  but  the  south 
side  that  runs  along  the  rue  de  VEveche  is  the  most  satisfying.  The 
high  windows  of  the  nave,  the  flying  buttresses,  the  carved  pinnacles, 
the  delicate  balustrading,  the  graceful  tracery  of  the  14th  century 
lights,  all  contribute  to  a  vision  of  grace  and  majesty.  The  south 
porch's  tympanum  is  sculptured  with  incidents  of  Thomas  a  Becket's 
life  and  works. 

The  vista  of  the  nave  is  magnificent. 

In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  there  was,  among  the  architects 
working  in  the  Bessin,  a  movement  of  reaction  away  from  the 
exclusive  influence  of  French  traditions  of  the  lle-de-France.  These 
traditions  were  still  very  powerful,  but  how  Norman  was  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  translated  may  be  observed  at  Bayeux.  It  could 
hardly  be  taken  for  anything  but  a  Norman  edifice.  The  spandrels  of 
the  nave's  arcades,  to  take  only  one  detail,  are  so  carved  and  orna- 
mented as  to  remind  us,  without  too  much  fantasy,  of  the  carved 
wooden  ornamentation  in  Scandinavia.  However,  these  columns  of 
the  nave  and  their  capitals  are  Romanesque,  and  antedate  the  direct 
influence  issuing  from  Saint-Denis  Gothic;  still,  the  presence  of  these 
peculiarly  Norman  things  doubtless  inspired  the  master-masons  of  a 
later  age.  You  can  distinguish  here  and  there,  on  the  arcade's 
corners,  little  figures  in  relief  that  denote  Persian  or  even  Chinese 
influences  transmitted  probably  by  the  English  and  Irish  illuminators 
copying  ivory  or  bronze  objects  that  had  found  their  way  to  north- 
western Europe  from  the  Orient. 

The  higher  windows  of  the  nave  have  unfortunately,  for  the  most 
part,  lost  their  medieval  glass.  There  are  some  15th  century  mural 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  south  transept,  but  the  frescoes  are  much 
restored.  All  the  chapels  have  something  worthy  of  note,  and  the 
furnishings  of  the  18th  century  are  by  no  means  the  least  elegant  or 
attractive  things  in  the  church. 
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The  choir  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  gilt  wrought-iron  railings; 
some  are  late  17th  century  and  the  rest  date  from  the  end  of  the  18th. 
The  radiating  chapels  are  most  graceful.  The  choir  of  Bayeux  seems 
very  familiar  to  us,  and  it  is  clearly  akin  to  English  buildings;  that 
you  can  see  in  the  slender,  nervous  lines  and  in  the  sharpness  of  the 
angles  and  the  carving.  The  choir's  triforium  is  a  marvel.  The  choir- 
stalls  are  in  the  Renaissance  taste,  and  the  truly  magnificent  high 
altar  of  dark-blue  stone  is  surmounted  with  a  marble  reredos  of 
Louis  XVI  style,  with  ornaments,  chandeliers  and  a  cross  in  chiselled 
and  gilded  bronze,  all  the  work  of  Philippe  Caffieri,  who  also  made  the 
great  Cross  and  six  candlesticks  for  the  high  altar  of  Notre-Dame 
in  Paris — treasures  that  disappeared  at  the  Revolution. 

The  Treasury  is  a  13th  century  Gothic  structure  of  two  stories,  and 
it  houses  some  notable  things.  There  is  a  13th  century  cupboard 
whose  panels  were  originally  ornamented  with  paintings  on  a  coat  of 
wax.  Furniture  so  ancient  is  rare  in  northern  Europe,  although  in  the 
Spanish  churches  and  cathedrals  are  some  remarkable  early  medieval 
chests  and  presses  and  coffers,  but  these  are  almost  all  of  Moorish 
origin.  There  are  some  12th  and  13th  century  illuminated  MSS. 

At  least  seven  hundred  years  ago,  Bayeux  Cathedral  was  famed  for 
the  splendour  of  its  ritual.  The  tradition  has  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  kept  up,  and  today  Bayeux  and  Lyons  are  perhaps  the  only 
two  cathedrals  of  France  where  we  can  admire  the  antique  and 
sumptuous  ritual  commanded  by  the  Gallican  pontificals.  If  you  are 
in  Bayeux  on  a  feast-day,  do  not  miss  the  ceremonies  in  the  cathedral. 

The  Bessin  Countryside 
FREEMAN  wrote: 

"In  every  part  of  Normandy  the  Englishman  finds  himself  at 
home  .  .  .  but  in  the  district  of  Bayeux  he  seems  hardly  to  have 
left  his  own  home  .  .  .  the  general  aspect  of  the  land,  its  fields, 
its  hedges  all  have  an  English  look" 
And  the  French  adage  runs  that  if  you  will  live  a  happy  life  you  must 
settle  between  Caen  and  Bayeux. 

This  Bayeux  countryside  is  the  famed  Bessin,  the  rich  plain 
stretching  along  the  Channel  coast  and  reaching  inland  to  Caen  and 
a  little  beyond.  The  Bessin  is  dotted  with  old  manors  and  picturesque 
country-houses,  with  prosperous  villages  and  delightful  hamlets  and 
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busy  townships,  and  the  region  is  exceptionally  rich  in  old  churches, 
many  of  them  with  the  soaring  spires  that  are  such  a  peculiar  feature 
of  this  Norman  countryside  as  of  our  own. 

But  the  Bessin  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Allied  attack  in  the  summer  of 
1944.  The  church  towers  sheltered  snipers,  and  some  of  the  villages 
had  to  be  swept  away  in  the  advance.  There  are  no  more  shattered 
places  in  all  Normandy  than  Bretteville-l'Orgueilleuse  or  Fontenay, 
or  any  more  horribly  dead  than  Marcelet. 

The  Allies,  who  had  been  prepared  with  tales  of  European  misery, 
were  apt  to  judge  of  France  by  this  rich  and  opulent  Bessin.  Our 
men  saw  no  signs  of  any  very  warm  welcome — at  first — and  they 
were  astonished  to  find  that,  although  the  peasants  were  poorly 
dressed,  there  was  abundant  food,  if  wine  and  sugar  and  soap  were 
almost  unobtainable.  But  our  men  soon  found  out  that  these  condi- 
tions were  peculiar  to  the  garden  of  Normandy. 

Noble  Pigeons 

BEAUBEC.  Beaubec  is  an  easy  excursion  from  Forges-les-Eaux 
spa.  You  go  through  the  fipinay  woods  that  merge  into  the  park 
of  the  Forges-les-Eaux  baths.  £pinay  forest  thins  out  a  little,  after  a 
mile  or  so,  and  then  thickens  again  into  the  Leon  woods.  In  a  clear- 
ing between  these  and  the  Moines  woods  are  the  ruins  of  Beaubec, 
the  ancient  Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  1 127,  burned  down  (fire  was 
a  terrible  hazard  all  during  the  Middle  Ages,  for  there  were  hardly 
any  means  of  extinguishing  a  well-started  blaze)  in  1383,  rebuilt  in 
1450,  and  then  suppressed,  with  the  other  religious  foundations,  at 
the  Revolution.  The  abbatial  pigeon-loft  (the  clergy,  with  the 
nobility,  had  the  privilege  of  pigeon-lofts,  forbidden  to  commoners, 
for  the  ecclesiastical  and  noble  pigeons  could  feed  at  will  on  the  poor 
peasants'  and  roturiers'  crops,  whereas  common  or  vulgar  pigeons 
might  have  eaten  noble  or  ecclesiastical  grain),  the  farm,  the  parlour, 
the  workshop,  the  bakery,  the  infirmary  and  the  great  doorway  were 
all  built  under  Louis  XTV  in  the  17th  century  and  are  of  some 
interest.  But  the  relic  that  makes  the  trip  to  Beaubec  worth  while  is 
the  chapel  of  Saint-Ursula.  It  was  consecrated  by  Eudes  Rigaud  in 
1266  and  restored  in  1780.  It  is  now  a  grange  (all  the  buildings  are 
now  enclosed  in  a  farm),  but  the  delightful  tracery  of  the  lancet 
windows  and  the  delicate  rose  of  the  western  front  stand  out  glassless 
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but  elegantly  persuasive  against  the  white  stone  of  the  old  shrine, 
backed  and  framed  in  delicate  greenery  of  Norman  woods. 

Willoughby  alias  Bugge 

BEAUMESNIL.  About  eleven  miles  from  Conches,  through  the 
forest  of  the  same  name,  in  the  valley  of  the  gurgling  little  Rouloir 
and  on  the  way  to  Beaumont-le-Roger  is  the  fine  chateau  of  Thevray, 
little  changed,  in  its  external  aspect,  from  the  time  when  it  was  built  in 
1489.  The  plan  of  the  place  is  polygonal,  the  steep  slate  roofs  and 
the  elaborate  lead  mouldings  of  the  windows  and  eaves  are  most 
attractive.  The  fine  entrance  gate  is  flanked  by  two  sturdy  towers, 
showing  alternate  layers  of  white  and  dark  stone  of  a  most  satisfying 
effect. 

Five  miles  away  is  quite  a  different  place.  It  is  a  Henry  IV  country- 
house,  Italianate  in  parts,  and  of  white  stone  and  red  brick  in  various 
designs.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  unfriendly  and  arrogant,  but  it  is  a  fine 
place.  The  fief  of  Beaumesnil  was  seized  from  the  Tournebu  family, 
its  lawful  lords,  by  our  Henry  V  and  granted  to  the  sixth  Lord 
Willoughby  (of  the  family  that  originally  was  called  Bugge  but 
changed  its  name  in  the  time  of  Edward  II  for  the  more  euphonious 
patronymic  that  afterwards  became  famous),  who  styled  himself  not 
only  The  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  K.G.,  but  also  Comte  de 
Venddme,  Comte  de  Beaumont-le-Roger  and  Lord  of  Monblaye  and 
Beaumesnil.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  but  she  did  not,  of  course, 
inherit  anything  of  his  ephemeral  French  possessions,  for  after  we  had 
been  forced  to  evacuate  France  the  Tournebus  came  back  to  their 
own  and  held  the  place  for  generations.  As  was  the  case  with  so 
many  French  houses,  it  was  sold  and  resold  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, and  quite  lately  was  the  property  of  the  Grand-Duke  Dimitri 
Pavlovitch  of  Russia  (who  was  present  at  Rasputin's  murder  that 
was  the  precursor  of  the  Russian  Revolution)  and  of  his  American 
wife  known  as  the  Princess  Ilinskaya.  The  Grand-Duke  died  during 
the  late  war. 

Laplace 

BEAUMONT-EN-AUGE.  Only  four  miles  from  Pont-L'£veque, 
is  a  small  village  of  no  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants 
on  a  high  hill  nearly  four  hundred  feet  up  and  overlooking  all 
the  wide  valley  of  the  Touques  river.  Before  1790  this  little  place 
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boasted  a  priory,  where  in  the  18th  century  the  monks  had  set  up  a 
sort  of  military  academy — a  strange  sort  of  monastic  school — that 
in  its  time  was  famous.  It  has  remained  famous  because  of  two,  at 
least,  of  its  pupils.  There  was  Caulaincourt  and  there  was  Laplace. 

The  present-day  parish  church  is  the  old  priory  chapel,  parts  of 
which  are  11th  and  13th  century,  but  it  has  been  sorely  patched  and 
restored.  There  is  little  else  to  see  in  the  place  but  the  statue  of  its 
most  illustrious  son,  the  great  mathematician. 

Caulaincourt  also  had  a  sufficiently  illustrious  career.  Of  ancient 
nobility  in  Picardy,  Armand-Augustin-Louis,  comte  de  Caulaincourt 
(1772-1827),  was  one  of  the  few  of  Napoleon's  intimates  and  close 
associates  belonging  by  birth  to  the  most  privileged  classes  of  the  Old 
Regime.  Napoleon  created  him  due  de  Vicence  in  1808,  and  he  was 
the  man  who  drove  all  the  way  from  Russia  to  Paris  in  the  Emperor's 
carriage.  Caulaincourt  left  most  interesting  memoirs  that  were  dis- 
covered and  published  some  years  ago  by  the  due  de  La  Force.  The 
most  illuminating  part  of  Caulaincourt's  tale  is,  not  unnaturally,  the 
record  of  his  long  conversations  in  the  fatal  coach  that  led  the 
Emperor  in  1812  to  the  decline  of  his  fortunes,  though  few  realised  it. 
The  Memoirs  are  full  of  good  things  that  ring  true  with  the  authentic 
Napoleonic  resonance.  "  What  the  French  lack  most  is  reliability 
(le  serieux)"  said  the  Man  of  Destiny.  "I  am  reliable  (serieux)"  .  .  . 
and  many,  many  more. 

But  of  Beaumont's  old  boys  the  most  noted  was  the  great  Laplace. 
He  was  born  quite  near  Beaumont  in  1749.  His  father  was  a  small 
farmer.  It  was  owing  probably  to  the  lucky  chance  of  the  monk's 
military  school  that  young  Laplace  was  able  to  get  a  good  grounding 
in  the  learning  of  the  day,  and  so  apt  a  pupil  was  he  that  when  he 
came  to  leaving  age  he  was  taken  on  as  an  usher  in  mathematics,  for 
which  discipline  he  displayed,  even  then,  an  extraordinary  aptitude. 
His  writings  and  occasional  papers  made  him  known  to  a  small 
circle  in  Paris,  with  the  result  that  d'Alembert  put  forward  his  name 
for  a  professorship  at  the  Military  School  in  Paris.  Here  his  mathe- 
matical genius  developed,  but  he  was  also  attracted  by  the  opportunities 
that  the  upheavals  and  changes  of  Revolution  offered  to  all  sorts  of 
men.  The  times  were  a  proof  of  the  Latin  saying  muftis  utile  belJum — 
"war  is  useful  to  many  people" — and  Laplace  became  that  always 
pathetic  figure,  the  Professor  in  Politics.  Under  the  Consulate  he 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  where  his  incompetence  was  so  glaring 
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that  even  Napoleon  had  to  fire  him,  although  he  was  just  the  sort  of 
man  the  Dictator  liked — that  is  to  say,  an  intelligent  stooge.  Laplace 
was  succeeded  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  not  nearly  so  much  a 
stooge,  and  in  fact  was  the  only  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family  who 
stood  up  to  the  Emperor,  quarrelled  with  him  and  was  never  recon- 
ciled. Napoleon  said  laughingly  of  poor  Laplace  that  "he  brought 
into  government  administration  the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus." But  Laplace  was  a  senator  by  1803,  and,  later,  a  Grand- 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  a  Comte  on  the  creation  of  the 
Empire.  Napoleon  liked  learned  men  about  him,  especially  if  they 
dutifully  sang  the  praises  of  the  Master.  But  the  time-serving 
Laplace  (like  so  many  others  whose  careers  had  been  made  by  the 
Empire)  voted  for  the  Emperor's  deposition  in  1814  and  was,  by  the 
restored  Bourbons,  created  a  peer  of  France  and  a  marquis.  All  his 
works  and  books  were  dedicated  to  the  powers  of  the  day.  But  in 
acting  thus  he  was  swimming  with  the  tide.  Did  not  that  august  body 
the  Council  of  State  compose  and  present  three  addresses  during 
1814-15?  One  to  Louis  XVIII  congratulating  him,  in  most  fulsome 
terms,  on  his  restoration;  another  to  Napoleon,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Hundred  Days,  assuring  him  of  its  undying  devotion,  and  still 
another  on  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII,  rejoicing  that  at 
last  the  French  people  had  found  their  legitimate  and  loving  father 
and  king.  All  three  addresses  were  signed  by  the  same  men. 

But  Laplace  had  many  attractive  sides  to  his  character.  After  all, 
he  was  a  self-made  man  who  had  his  own  interests  to  look  after,  and 
he  liked  a  quiet  life.  But  he  was  delightfully  friendly  and  helpful  to 
students  of  all  sorts  and  on  the  whole  an  amiable  man.  His  mind's 
structure  was  original,  and  he  was  an  outstanding  mathematical 
genius  such  as  is  not  often  seen,  and  then  that  humble  and  superb 
saying  he  uttered  in  the  evening  of  his  life  should  endear  his  memory 
to  us : 

"Ce  que  nous  connaissons  est  peu  de  chose,  ce  que  nous  ignorons 
est  immense.'" 

{"Our  knowledge  is  small,  our  ignorance  immense.") 

Barrow-Builders 

BEAUMONT-HAGUE.  Beaumont-Hague  itself,  that  is  a  little 
village  of  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  up  on  a  narrow  ridge  separating  the  two  slopes  of  the  Hague 
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peninsula,  is  of  no  great  interest,  but  its  surroundings  are  little  visi- 
ted, wild  and  fascinating.  A  mile  away  is  Beaumont  chateau,  in 
whose  grounds  starts  the  Hague-Dicke,  a  dike  with  raised  earth- 
work that  apparently,  in  olden  times,  cut  right  across  the  peninsula ; 
it  may  date  from  the  earliest  invasions  of  the  Norman  pirates.  The 
countryside  is  wonderfully  wild,  and  the  lande  de  Joburg,  or  Joburg 
heath,  is  dotted  with  barrows,  since  all  this  countryside  was  on  the 
maritime  route  of  the  Megalithic  peoples  on  their  sweep  from  the 
south  round  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  western  Europe.  Joburg  itself  has 
a  solid  stone  church — for  all  buildings  on  this  windswept  upland 
must  be  solid  and  secure — it  is  12th  century,  vaulted  in  the  13th  and 
all  granite.  Nearby  are  the  Cap  de  La  Hague  and  the  Nez-de- Joburg 
(see  pp.  146).  Southwards,  from  Beaumont-Hague  along  the  rocky 
coast  of  the  western  Cotentin,  comes  Vauville,  with  a  magnificent 
sweep  over  Vauville  Bay  and  the  cliffs  of  Dielette  and  Flamanville. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  coast  views  in  western  Europe.  Just  here  on 
the  heath  is  the  allee  couverte  des  Pouquelees,  half  ruined,  and  in 
trying  to  follow  it  one  is  lost  at  each  step  in  the  heath. 

Vauville  village,  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  cliffs  rising  over 
four  hundred  feet  behind,  has  a  rustic  church  and  near  it  a  romantic 
old  manor  house.  For  over  a  mile  and  a  half  the  coast  is  bordered  by 
the  Mare  de  Vauville  lagoon.  Up  on  the  high  heath  again  lies  Biville, 
whence  you  can  see  as  far  as  Alderney.  In  the  pilgrimage  church  are 
the  relics,  under  a  fine  modern  white  marble  shrine,  of  Blessed 
Thomas  Helye,  said  to  have  been  St.  Louis'  almoner  and  a  miracle- 
worker.  His  reputed  chalice,  that  is  certainly  a  fine  piece  of  13th 
century  goldsmith's  work,  is  shown.  The  direct  road  from  Beaumont- 
Hague  back  to  Cherbourg  follows  the  fine  of  crest  of  the  Hague 
peninsula.  About  half-way  lies  the  little  hamlet  of  Tonneville,  with 
an  old  manor  house  celebrated  in  the  wild  legends  of  the  Hague. 

Beaumonts  and  Beaumonts 

BEAUMONT-LE-ROGER.  There  are  well  over  a  hundred  Beau- 
monts in  different  parts  of  France,  and  many,  if  not  most  of  them, 
have  at  one  time  or  another  given  names  to  families.  The  royal 
Beaumont  from  which  a  branch  of  the  French  reigning  House  took 
its  name  is  Beaumont-sur-Oise.  The  early  English  Beaumonts 
derived  their  appellation  from  Beaumont-le-Roger  in  Normandy. 
The  first  English  Beaumonts  became  extinct  long  ago,  and  the  barony 
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of  Beaumont  (created  in  1309)  was  conferred  upon  another  family 
with  no  provable  connection  with  the  old  Norman  barons.  There  is 
not,  either  in  France  or  in  England,  any  existing  family  derived  from 
the  old  Norman  stock,  though  there  are  innumerable  "Beaumonts," 
especially  on  the  south  side  of  the  Channel. 

Beaumont-le-Roger  and  its  beautiful  church  have  gravely  suffered 
from  the  war,  but  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey  up  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  was  inflicted  no  other  outrage  than  that  of  a  horrible  coat  of 
greenish  German  camouflage. 

The  town  was  founded  some  time  during  the  10th  century  and  is 
thus  of  feudal  origin.  The  priory  was  established  in  1080  by  one 
Roger,  from  whom  the  place  takes  its  surname.  The  priory  was  made 
over  by  Roger  to  the  famous  abbey  of  Bee.  The  lordship  of  the  place 
frequently  changed  hands,  and  in  the  15th  century  was  held  for  a 
time  by  Robert  Stewart,  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  who  had,  like 
so  many  of  his  countrymen,  fought  on  the  French  side  against  the 
English.  This  Robert  Stewart  was  styled  comte  de  Beaumont-le- 
Roger,  but  he  left  no  descendants. 

The  church  of  Saint-Nicolas,  that  has  been  partly  destroyed,  is  a 
fine  building  of  varied  styles  built  during  the  14th  to  16th  centuries. 
The  square  decorated  tower  is  15th  century.  The  west  front  is 
Renaissance  and  the  southern  porch  of  magnificent  Flamboyant 
Gothic,  with  particularly  choice  carved  oak  doors.  The  choir  is 
higher  than  the  nave,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  tower  a  wooden  warrior 
known  as  "Regulus"  strikes  the  hours. 

The  14th  century  nave  was  heightened  in  the  16th  century  and 
roofed  with  wood.  The  choir  is  luminous  and  bright  with  high 
narrow  lancet  windows  filled  with  excellent  stained  glass.  In  the  first 
and  second  windows  is  depicted  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The  southern 
side-aisle  of  the  choir  is  fan-vaulted  with  pendants,  and  here  is  a 
carved  tomb  with  effigies  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  benefactors  of  the 
priory  (1380).  The  first  windows  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  choir  have 
16th  century  glass,  but  it  has  been  extensively  restored.  The  north 
side  aisle  of  the  choir  has  fine  Renaissance  vaulting  showing  the 
three-interlaced-crescents  device  of  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

In  the  rue  Saint-Nicolas  is  a  brick  house  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV  that  served  the  dues  de  Bouillon  as  a  residence  when  they 
were  the  lords  of  Beaumont  from  1651  to  1790. 

Trinity  priory  up  the  hill  is  supported  on  massive  buttresses, 
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between  which  peep  out  incongruously  15th  century  wooden  houses. 
Through  a  low  porch  you  get  into  a  huge  monumental  corridor  that 
leads  to  the  site  of  the  old  priory  dotted  with  a  few  half-timbered 
houses.  The  ruins  of  the  13th  century  priory  church  are  worth  a  visit. 

Madame  Recamier 

BEAUMONTEL.  About  four  miles  from  Beaumontel  and  on 
rising  ground  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Risle  is  a  pilgrimage-chapel 
dedicated  to  Saint-filoi.  This  holy  man's  badge  is  the  horseshoe — a 
homely  reminder  of  the  saint's  worldly  vocation,  since,  before  he 
retired  from  the  commerce  of  men,  Saint-filoi  was  coiner  and  gold- 
smith to  the  famous  Merovingian  king  "Good  King  Dagobert." 
Under  an  arch,  on  the  right,  as  you  enter  his  little  Romanesque 
oratory  of  Nassandres,  a  spring  gushes  out  from  under  an  arch,  and 
this  water  is  miraculously  curative.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  small 
church  some  interesting  13th  and  14th  century  statuary  of  good 
workmanship. 

Quite  close  to  the  chapel  the  remains  of  another  Romanesque 
building  have  been  worked  into  the  walls  of  a  16th  century  dwelling- 
house,  where  for  a  time  Madame  Recamier  and  Chateaubriand  lived 
together.  Chateaubriand,  a  Breton  born,  often  stayed  in  Normandy, 
and  he  wrote,  besides,  a  life  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  founder  of 
the  Grande-Trappe  Abbey  and  of  the  Trappist  Order.  Madame 
Recamier,  a  somewhat  cold  and  posing  beauty,  was,  apparently,  the 
only  woman  for  whom  "Rene"  ever  felt  much  attachment — probably 
because  she  was,  herself,  incapable  of  such  a  sentiment. 

Beaumontel  itself,  on  the  highroad  from  Beaumont-le-Roger  to 
Pont-Audemer,  has  a  beautiful  late  Gothic  church  surmounted  by 
a  stone  spire  that  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure.  The  rather  disfiguring  statue  of  Saint  Peter 
perched  upon  the  spire's  tip  is,  of  course,  modern. 

Bee  and  Canterbury 

IE  BEC-HELLOUIN.  "They  all  laboured  to  establish  the 
-J  character  of  their  adopted  country* s  institutions,  and  by  their 
learning  and  their  skill  as  builders  they  greatly  contributed  to  the 
splendour  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  of  their  jurisdiction" 
So  runs  the  inscription  on  the  richly  sculptured  Tour-Saint- 
Nicolas  that  rises  from  the  sylvan  peace  of  Bec-Hellouin.  The  men 
referred  to  were  religious  of  the  abbey,  men  whose  part  in  the  making 
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of  England  was  very  great.  No  fewer  than  three  heads  of  Bee 
became  Archbishops  of  Canterbury — skilful  and  masterful  Lanfranc, 
St.  Anselm,  the  first  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  and  historians — 
both  of  these  men  were  Italians — and  meek,  learned  Norman  Theo- 
bald, the  protector  and  in  some  measure  the  dupe  of  cunning 
Becket.  Three  of  Bee's  monks  were  Bishops  of  Rochester,  and  no  less 
than  seven  men  of  Bee  ruled  great  abbeys  on  our  side  of  the  Channel. 

The  abbey  was  founded  in  1430  at  a  place  then  called  Bonneville- 
Appetot  by  Blessed  Hellouin  (or  Herlwin),  lord  of  the  place  and  first 
ruler  of  the  new  foundation.  Six  years  later  the  monastery  was  moved 
to  its  famous  site  in  a  leafy  valley.  St.  Anselm  was  the  abbot  and 
Lanfranc  the  Prior.  Under  their  direction  Bee  soon  achieved  a 
reputation,  as  a  monastic  school,  unequalled  in  France. 

The  Norman  Dukes  had  from  the  time  of  Richard  II  sought  to 
attract  scholars  to  their  Court,  but  all  other  schools  in  Normandy 
were  eclipsed  by  Bee. 

When  Saxon  Stigand  had  been  deposed  from  his  archiepiscopal 
throne  (on  the  pretext  of  having  been  irregularly  elected) — and  it 
took  even  the  Conqueror  years  to  get  rid  of  the  hard,  stubborn  and 
avaricious  prelate  who  was  almost  the  sole  surviving  legacy  of  the 
Saxon  regime — Lanfranc  was  appointed,  in  his  stead,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Lanfranc's  administration  was  noteworthy.  By  skilful 
use  of  forged  documents  he  secured,  at  the  Winchester  Council,  the 
subordination  of  the  See  of  York  to  that  of  Canterbury,  he  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  (though  with  little  result)  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  although  he  regarded  (with  justice)  the  native  English  as 
a  barbarous  and  inferior  people,  he  knew  how  to  handle  them.  The 
Conqueror,  indeed,  had  found  among  the  monks  of  Bee  the  cleverest 
and  most  astute  instruments  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  ecclesiastical 
— and  of  much  of  his  secular — polity.  In  return,  Bee  Abbey  was 
enriched  with  estates  and  fiefs  in  our  land.  On  Lanfranc's  death, 
another  Bee  man,  St.  Anselm,  succeeded  him  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  although  his  occupancy  of  the  see  was  not  an 
untroubled  one,  Anselm's  direct  influence  upon  our  institutions  and 
our  newly  forming  traditions  was  considerable. 

By  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  the  glory  of  Bee  was  over,  but 
its  wealth  remained,  and  what  ruins  we  can  see  today  are  of  buildings 
erected  in  the  opulent  and  active  13th  century  and  later.  Bee  retained 
its  great  revenues  from  its  English  possessions  until  the  Dissolution 
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of  the  Monasteries,  then  decay  set  in,  hastened  by  the  damage  done 
by  the  Huguenots  during  the  Wars  of  Religion.  In  the  17th  century, 
however,  the  monk's  rule  was  reformed  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  St.  Maur  Order,  that  saved  so  many  monasteries  in  France  from 
ruin,  and  Bee  Abbey  lived  on  obscurely  and  not  too  ill  until  the 
Revolution  swept  it  away. 

The  elegant  late-Gothic  St.  Nicholas  Tower,  at  whose  base  the 
memorial  tablet  was  affixed  in  1930,  is  the  best  preserved  of  the 
ruins.  The  tower  is,  of  course,  mid-1 5th  century  work,  but  it 
makes  an  imposing  impression  among  the  woods  and  verdure  of  this 
delightful  scene.  The  conventual  buildings  are  all  later  than  1600 
and  are  now  used  as  barracks.  The  17th  century  cloisters  are  note- 
worthy as  showing  the  sort  of  monastic  building  achieved  in 
Louis  XTV's  time.  There  is  a  fine,  barrel-roofed  refectory  over  two 
hundred  feet  long.  Against  these  buildings,  and  facing  the  tower,  is 
a  graceful  row  of  early  Gothic  arches  and  the  poor  remains  of  the 
Abbey  church.  The  Abbot's  lodging  is  now  a  private  house. 

In  the  parish  church  (Flamboyant  Gothic  choir  and  Renaissance 
nave)  is  Hellouin's  tomb  and  some  fine  17th  century  statuary.  There 
are  also  a  magnificent  "Trinity"  and  a  "Christ  between  Angels"  that 
are  15th  century  work. 

Parlement  and  Parliament 

BELBEUF,  some  seven  miles  away  from  Rouen  on  heights 
rising  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  has  a  15th  century  church,  a 
13th  century  font,  and  a  fine  marble  altar-piece  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV. 

The  estate  of  Belbeuf  was  bought  in  1597  by  one  Jacques  Godard 
or  Godart,  a  burgess  of  Rouen,  whose  good  old  Norman  name  is  as 
well  known  this  side  of  the  Channel  as  in  France.  By  1764  Jacques 
Godard's  descendants  had  gone  up  in  the  world.  One  of  them  was 
president  of  the  Normandy  parlement  at  Rouen.  We  must  clearly 
distinguish  between  French  parlements  and  English  parliaments. 
The  words  are,  in  their  origin,  one,  but  the  things  they  describe  were 
very  different.  The  use  of  the  French  word  parlement  to  describe 
what  we  mean  by  parliament  is  a  19th  century  usage,  and  this  is 
worth  remembering  when  we  sometimes  wonder  why  imitations  of 
our  political  institutions  work  rather  differently  when  they  are 
exported  from  this  country  than  they  do  with  us.  A  French  parle- 
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ment  under  the  Old  Rigime  was  a  legal  body  charged  with  interpret- 
ing French  law  and  custom  and  above  all  (under  the  absolute  mon- 
archy) of  registering  the  Royal  Decrees  (by  which  the  country  was  in 
effect  governed),  without  which  registration  the  Decrees,  theoretically 
at  least,  had  not  the  force  of  law.  In  the  end  the  parlements,  of  which 
there  were  several — that  of  Paris  being  of  course  the  most  important — 
always  did  ratify  the  Royal  Decrees,  and  even  if  there  had  been  no 
such  confirmation  nothing  would  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of 
things. 

Well,  this  president  of  the  Normandy  parlement  got  himself  the 
title  of  marquis  de  Belbeuf,  and  he  built  a  magnificent  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  place  has  hardly  been  modified  or 
altered  since  then,  and  it  is  indeed  an  imposing  sight.  There  is  a 
glorious  state  staircase  that,  at  a  first  landing,  swirls  right  and  left 
and  meets  again  on  the  level  of  the  principal  apartments.  The 
architect  was  Soufflot,  who  built  the  Pantheon  in  Paris,  and  the 
interior  decoration  was  entrusted  to  one  Boullenois,  a  most  cunning 
artist  in  stucco.  Boullenois  was  a  temperamental  worker  and  had 
frequent  quarrels  with  the  parsimonious  new  marquis,  who  suspected 
him  (apparently  with  reason)  of  charging  several  times  over  for  the 
same  job.  But  the  result  is  splendid.  If  possible,  Belbeuf  should  be 
visited  by  anyone  interested  in  interior  decoration  of  the  French 
18th  century,  for  there  is  comparatively  little  of  this  exquisite  stucco 
work  still  surviving.  It  is  pretty  fragile  stuff,  and  most  French  houses 
had  to  undergo  some  rough  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
For  some  reason  or  another,  just  pure  good  luck  or  the  excellence  of 
the  wily  Boullenois'  craft,  Belbeuf  has  preserved  its  ornamentation 
almost  intact. 

The  park  and  grounds  are  delightful,  and  the  main  alley  to  which 
all  the  gardens  converge  is  not  directed  to  any  conventional  "object" 
— statue,  fountain,  obelisk  or  what  not— but  to  the  lofty  spire  of  Rouen 
Cathedral,  that  pierces  the  heavens  at  the  end  of  your  view.  You  can 
wander  through  the  woods  to  a  point  where  the  terrace  overhangs 
the  cliff,  and  there  you  can  see  spread  out  before  you  all  the  valley  of 
the  Seine.  ; 
A  White  Elephant 

BENOUVILLE.  Benouville,  some  four  miles  north  of  Caen,  on    \  \ 
the  Orne  canal,  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  prize  to  fall  to  us  on  the 
invasion  of  Europe  in  1944.  Indeed  British  air-borne  troops  glided  j 
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down  on  to  Benouville  and  occupied  it  at  11.45  on  the  night  of  5th 
June,  thus  some  time  before  the  dawn  of  D-day.  The  village  has, 
moreover,  an  imposing  country  palace  built,  in  a  few  years,  from 
1768  by  J.-F.  Blondel,  then  an  almost  unknown  architect.  It  is  indeed 
his  first  important  work.  The  place  is  in  our  idea  a  most  unsuitable 
type  of  country-house.  Its  regular  classical  facade  is  adorned  in  the 
centre  by  a  portico  with  pillars  reaching  to  a  tympanum  on  a  level 
with  the  roof. 

Inside  the  house  is  empty.  It  is  a  mere  husk,  for,  after  having  been 
sold  in  1792  and  dismantled,  it  passed  through  several  hands  until 
it  was  bought  in  1927  by  the  department  of  the  Calvados  for  a 
maternity  home,  but  the  place  has  proved  a  white  elephant  and  is 
still  unused.  The  feature  of  the  mansion  is  the  splendid  stone  and 
marble  staircase  that  would  grace  a  royal  palace  in  a  great  capital — 
altogether  a  queer  building  to  find  on  the  plain  of  Caen  amid  moss- 
grown  manors,  half-timbered,  thatched  cottages  and  Romanesque 
village  churches. 

BENY-SUR-MER,  about  three  miles  from  Courseulles,  is  only 
interesting  for  its  Romanesque  church  tower,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  beautiful  in  the  Bessin.  The  rest  of  the  church  has  been 
ruthlessly  reconstructed. 

The  Lindet  Brothers 

BERNAY.  Bernay  is  a  town  that  owes  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine 
monastery  founded  there  in  the  1 1th  century  by  Judith  of  Brit- 
j  tany,  the  wife  of  Duke  Richard  II.  In  the  12th  century  a  fortress  was 
i  added  to  the  monastery.  The  later  history  of  the  place  has  been 
I  marked  by  disasters.  The  famous  Charles  the  Bad,  Count  of  Evreux 
and  King  of  Navarre,  seized  the  town  and  burnt  Holy  Cross  Church 
in  1257.  In  1563  the  Protestants  pillaged  both  town  and  abbey  and 
slaughtered  most  of  the  clergy.  Some  years  later  the  town  was 
occupied  by  the  Leaguers,  and  was  stormed  and  partially  destroyed 
t  by  Louis  de  Bourbon,  due  de  Montpensier,  Governor  of  Normandy 
t  for  Henry  HI.  In  1596  the  town  was  ravaged  by  the  plague.  On  21st 
January,  1871,  Bernay  was  occupied  by  the  Prussian  troops,  who 
remained  there  until  10th  March. 
The  sights  of  the  town  are  Holy  Cross  Church,  the  17th  century 
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buildings  of  the  Abbey  (now  used  as  town  hall,  law  courts,  post 
office  and  so  forth)  and  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-de-la-Couture. 

Bernay  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Cosnier  and  Charentonne. 
It  is  in  its  way  a  manufacturing  town :  there  are  cotton  looms,  manu- 
factures of  lace  and  ribbons,  and  cider  presses.  The  surroundings 
are  charming,  and  there  are  salmon  and  trout  in  the  Charentonne. 

Sainte-Croix  de  Bernay  contains  the  important  statues  of  the 
apostles,  formerly  at  the  abbey  of  Bec-Hellouin.  These  are  of  early 
15th  century  workmanship,  and  bear  clear  traces  of  kinship  with  the 
work  of  Claus  Sluter,  the  Burgundian  master,  such  as  e.g.  the  Moses 
from  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Champmol  and  now  in  the  Dijon 
museum. 

Indeed,  Burgundian  influence  is  strong  at  Bernay.  The  stylised 
leaves  at  Bernay  (and  at  Bacqueville)  show  it.  The  sculpture  at 
Canterbury  shows  also  the  influence  of  Bernay  through  Bec-Hellouin 
(that  is,  only  thirteen  miles  away  to  the  north-east). 

Nearby  there  is  a  national  site  at  Monmilon,  with  a  fine  view  over 
the  Charentonne  valley. 

Bernay  was  the  home-town  of  two  brothers  much  talked  about  in 
Revolutionary  times. 

Among  the  deputies  of  the  Convention  who  voted  for  Louis  XVTs 
execution  was  a  queer  sort  of  bishop.  Staring  around  him  foppishly 
through  an  eyeglass  he  declared,  "I  see  no  Republican  who  would 
hesitate  to  strike  the  Tyrant."  The  man  was  Robert  Thomas  Lindet, 
Constitutional  Bishop  of  the  Eure,  who  is  noteworthy  as  being  the 
first  French  bishop — for  many  centuries — to  be  married  and  he  was 
married,  indeed,  by  a  married  priest.  But  by  1795  Lindet  had  got  tired 
of  his  episcopal  role  and  threw  in  his  lettres  de  pretrise  or  priest's 
commission  under  the  Republic,  and  devoted  himself  to  politics. 
In  1816,  menaced  by  the  law  against  the  regicides,  he  had  to  make 
for  Italy,  but  when  the  first  hue  and  cry  had  died  down,  he  slipped 
quietly  back  to  France,  and  ended  his  days  peacefully  in  his  native 
Bernay  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty.  His  brother,  Jean-Baptiste- 
Robert,  was  a  lawyer  and  a  much  cleverer  man  than  the  improvised 
bishop.  He  voted  for  the  death  sentence  on  the  King,  but  was  careful 
not  to  compromise  himself  in  later  excesses.  In  1799  he  was  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  but  Napoleon  thought  nothing  of  him.  This  Lindet, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  although  technically  a  "regicide,"  was 
not  exiled  in  1816  and  died  in  Paris  nine  years  later. 
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A  Noble  Church 

BERNIERES.  Bernieres  is  a  peaceful  little  seaside  village  of  less 
than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  famed  for  two  things :  for  its 
magnificent  church  and  for  being  one  of  the  spots  chosen  for  the 
D-day  disembarkations.  Here  the  Third  Canadian  Division  landed. 
Many  will  remember  the  news-reel  shots  showing  the  battered  little 
railway  station  marked  "Bernieres"  and  a  few  half-timbered  neo- 
Norman-style  villas  looking  dejected  and  forlorn  just  bordering  the 
beaches.  The  sea  goes  out  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  in  so  doing  un- 
covers a  broad  band  of  lignite  that  has  been  cut  for  fuel  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

But  it  is  the  church  and,  above  all,  the  steeple  of  the  church  that 
makes  Bernieres  noteworthy.  The  tower  and  spire  are  about  two 
hundred  feet  high.  They  are  13th  century,  and  are  really  one  of  the 
finest  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  found  in  Normandy.  The  nave, 
whose  first  three  bays  are  13th  century,  is  interesting  because  of  the 
last  two  bays  that  are  12th  century  and  very  characteristic  of  Norman 
Gothic  work  at  its  beginnings.  The  arcades,  with  round  arches 
adorned  with  crenellated  frets,  the  gadrooned  capitals  and  the  small 
windows  are  still  Romanesque.  The  choir,  broader  and  higher  than 
the  nave,  is  also  composed  of  two  parts  of  different  epochs,  the  two 
first  bays  (communicating  with  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave)  are  13th 
century,  the  two  latter  of  14th  century.  The  great  flat  apse  pierced 
with  three  windows  is  almost  entirely  filled  by  a  monumental  reredos 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XTV*.  Over  an  altar  at  the  choir's  side  is  a  16th 
:  century  painting  of  the  Crucifixion— repaired  in  1818. 

Royal  Statues 

BOLBEC.  Bolbec,  in  the  Caux  country,  a  little  to  the  north-west 
of  Lillebonne,  is,  for  Normandy,  a  good-sized  place  of  over  ten 
I  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is,  almost  entirely,  an  industrial  centre  with 
cotton-mills,  cloth-works  and  other  manufactures. 

The  public  garden  is  adorned  with  two  notable  statues  formerly  in 
the  royal  gardens  at  Marly  (not  far  from  Paris  and  whence  came, 
I  also,  the  famed  "Marly  Horses,"  now  set  on  either  side  on  the 
1  entrance  to  the  Champs-Elysees).  One  is  in  marble,  by  Poulletier, 
;  and  represents  Diana.  It  is  dated  1714.  The  other,  very  beautiful,  is 
by  an  unknown  sculptor,  and  shows  an  allegorical  group  of  the  Arts 
fostered  by  Time. 
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Liberty,  Liberty  .  .  . 

BOOS.  On  the  evening  of  15th  November,  1793,  a  lonely,  hunted 
man  pierced  himself  to  the  heart  with  a  sword-stick  in  a  little 
turret  room  of  Coquetot  Manor.  He  had  just  heard  of  his  wife's 
execution.  The  man,  who  had  been  a  Minister  of  State  under 
Louis  XVI  and  was  proscribed  as  a  Girondin  or  too  tepid  republican, 
was  Jean-Marie  Roland  de  La  Platiere.  His  wife  was  the  famous 
Madame  Roland. 

Roland,  a  self-made  man,  had  raised  himself,  even  under  the  Old 
Regime,  to  a  position  of  affluence  and  influence  by  his  assiduity  in 
business  and  his  honesty.  In  1781  he  married  Manon  Philipon,  the 
daughter  of  a  Paris  lawyer,  a  woman  of  most  remarkable  intelligence 
and  culture.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  both  husband 
and  wife  took  up  the  Republican  cause,  but  they  did  not  begin  to  live 
in  Paris  until  1791,  when  Madame  Roland's  salon  soon  became  a 
social  centre,  where  the  most  talented  men  of  the  day  met  and 
discussed  great  affairs.  When  the  Girondists  came  to  power,  Roland 
was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior,  still,  of  course,  in  theory, 
under  Louis  XVI.  Roland  was  dismissed  from  office  after  the  reading 
in  full  council  and  in  the  sovereign's  presence  of  a  terrible  denuncia- 
tion of  the  king's  refusal  to  sanction  the  decrees  and  of  the  whole 
position  of  the  monarch  in  the  new  State.  Later,  Roland  was 
recalled  to  power,  but  now  he  was  appalled  by  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  He  resigned  office  two  days  after  the  king's  execution. 
On  1st  June,  1793,  Madame  Roland  was  arrested  and  Roland 
managed  to  escape  into  Normandy.  And  on  8th  November 
Madame  Roland  was  guillotined.  On  her  way  to  the  block,  in  what 
is  now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  she  bowed  her  head  to  the  plaster 
statue  of  Liberty,  uttering  the  famous  words : 

"0  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name." 
Boos,  about  five  miles  nearer  to  Rouen  than  Coquetot,  has 
some  fine  Renaissance  choir  stalls  in  its  church.  Nearby  is  the 
country  retreat  where  formerly  the  nuns  of  Saint-Amand  at  Rouen 
(whose  Abbess  had  the  right  to  remove  the  dead  archbishops'  rings 
from  their  fingers  and  to  keep  the  jewels  in  the  abbey)  retired  when 
they  desired  a  change  of  air.  The  buildings  are  mainly  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  but  there  are  traces  of  early  Gothic  masonry.  The 
show-piece  is  the  pigeon-loft.  It  is  about  four  hundred  years  old  and 
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one  of  the  finest  in  France.  The  outer  walls  are  decorated  with  brick 
and  glazed  tiles  from  the  Rouen  workshops  of  the  master  ceramist 
Massiot  Abaquesne. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Boos,  still  in  the  Rouen  direction,  is 
Saint-Pierre  de  Franqueville,  whose  17th  century  church  has  pre- 
served a  most  interesting  collection  of  church  furnishings.  There  is 
a  large  retable  of  carved  oak  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  a  fine 
triptych  (dated  1602)  representing  the  proofs  for  the  presence  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  in  the  Eucharist.  In  the  baptistery  are  some  16th 
century  statues  and  two  of  the  preceding  century,  one  of  St.  John 
and  one  of  St.  Peter.  All  these  things  seem  to  be  of  Norman  work- 
manship. 

Robert  the  DeviVs  Castle 

I A  BOUILLE.  As  you  go  down  the  broad,  winding,  peaceful 
J  Seine,  at  the  elbow  of  the  last  great  bend  of  the  river  before  you 
reach  Rouen,  you  have,  to  your  left,  the  heavily  wooded  peninsula 
of  Roumare  Forest  while,  to  your  right,  up  on  the  hills,  cuts  against 
the  sky  the  dark,  battered  mass  of  a  great  fortress — the  Castle  of 
La  Bouille.  The  name  does  not  mean  much  until  someone  says — 
"The  Castle  of  Robert  the  Devil."  What  does  that  conjure  up? 
Perhaps  Meyerbeer's  opera,  or  rather  the  scene  from  it  representing 
the  nuns'  ballet  in  the  ghostly  moonlight,  as  shown  by  that  striking 
painting  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Robert  the  Devil,  who 
for  us  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  the  father  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  a  man  whose  legend  in  the  Middle  Ages  ran  as  wild  as  that  of 
Virgil  or  Charlemagne.  He  became  and  remained  a  figure  of  fable 
and  wizardry. 

To  visit  the  castle  you  step  off  the  Seine  steamer  at  La  Bouille,  that 
is  now  a  simple  river  port  and  a  place  where  the  good  burgesses  of 
Rouen  go  to  eat  fried  fish  and  drink  white  wine  by  their  river's  side; 
but  La  Bouille,  at  one  time,  was  a  real  port  whence  men  set  sail  for 
long  sea-voyages  and  adventures  round  the  world,  since  the  Seine 
waterway,  right  up  to  Rouen,  was  for  centuries  but  a  strip  of  the 
French  sea  coast,  conveniently  screened  from  prying  eyes  or  in- 
cursions of  the  English  and,  what  is  more,  affording  better  anchor- 
age and  haven  than  the  inhospitable  Norman  shore.  There  is  a  late 
Gothic  church  with  a  very  fine  grisaille  stained-glass  window  in 
the  Renaissance  taste,  though  executed  in  the  17th  century.  It 
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represents  St.  Brice,  the  Bishop  of  Tours,  returning  from  pilgrimage 
to  his  city  in  a.d.  444.  Robert  the  Devil's  castle  dates  from  the  first 
half  of  the  1 1th  century.  It  was  ruined  by  the  English  under  Henry  V, 
but  the  towers  and  part  of  the  walls  were  repaired  some  years  ago. 
The  fortress  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  hill  from  the  Seine  side 
and  then  by  a  hair-pin  road  to  the  Maison  Brulee  or  Burned  House. 
Then  it  is  another  two  miles  over  the  plateau  to  the  castle.  But  the 
trip  is  well  worth  the  trouble  and  the  view  is  superb. 

Countless  legends  have  been  fastened  to  the  place.  There  are, 
they  say,  underground  passages  leading  down  to  the  river's  banks. 
Here  also  has  been  set  the  scene  of  Arthur's  murder  in  1203.  The 
wretched  youth  was  moved  up  to  Rouen  from  Falaise  in  that  year 
year  and  then  disappeared.  Rumour  had  it  that  King  John  Lack- 
land assassinated  the  boy  with  his  own  hands,  and  it  was  on  the 
charge  of  murder  that  the  Peers  of  France  condemned  John  to  the 
loss  of  his  French  possessions. 

Scattered  round  the  fortress  grew,  it  is  said,  the  "grass  that  leads 
astray"  (Vherbe  qui  egare),  but  you  will  find  now  only  slopes  gay  with 
wild  parsnip,  azure  borage,  yellow  Saint-John's  wort  and  marjoram. 

Quite  nearby  is  the  little  village  of  Moulineaux  (a  name  that  gives 
Molyneux  in  English),  where  there  was  a  sharp  engagement  between 
Prussians  and  French  in  January  1871.  Moulineaux  church  has  a 
magnificent  rood-loft,  one  side  of  which  is  Renaissance  while  the 
other  is  Flamboyant  Gothic,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
Crucifix  with  attendant  figures  of  the  Holy  Women. 

Over  the  high  altar  is  a  precious  and  almost  unrestored  13th 
century  stained-glass  window  glowing  with  the  rich  blue  ground 
characteristic  of  the  twelve  hundreds.  The  light  was  presented  to 
the  little  church,  it  seems,  by  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  mother  and  the 
tutor  of  Saint-Louis — a  woman  to  whom  the  French  monarchy  owed 
much.  This  saintly,  obstinate,  high-minded  and  strong-minded 
queen  was  a  very  Spanish  figure. 

Blue  Bird 

BOURG-ACHARD.  If  you  have  been  wandering  around  by 
the  Castle  of  Robert  the  Devil  and  the  high-perched  Forest  of 
Roumois,  you  hit  again  the  highroad  to  Pont-Audemer  at  Le  Bourg- 
Achard,  where  there  is  a  church  that  is  worth  a  visit.  It  was  formerly 
the  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  priory,  and  in  the  fine  15th  century  choir 
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there  is  a  contemporary  celebrant's  seat.  Such  church  furnishings, 
though  by  no  means  uncommon  with  us  in  England,  are  in  France 
exceedingly  rare,  either  because  they  were  never  so  much  used  or 
because  they  were  ripped  out  and  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  The 
carved  and  decorated  choir  stalls,  with  high  backs,  canopies  and 
most  elaborate  pierced  and  worked  whorls  and  scrolls  at  either  end, 
are  very  pleasing.  There  are  also  some  heavily  restored  16th  century 
painted  windows  and,  in  a  chapel,  four  attractive  and  late  Gothic 
bas-reliefs  figuring  the  life  and  tribulations  of  Saint-Eustace. 

But  the  most  interesting  souvenir  of  the  countryside  is  that  of  the 
famous  "Countess  d'Aulnoy,"  as  our  18th  and  19th  century  fore- 
bears called  her.  Marie-Catherine  Le  Jumel  de  Barneville  was  born 
about  1650  at  the  manor  of  Barneville,  quite  near  Bourg-Achard. 
She  had  literary  traditions  in  the  family,  for  she  was  the  niece  of  a 
now-forgotten  poetess,  one  Marie  Bruneau  des  Loges,  whom  her 
enthusiastic  contemporaries  dubbed  the  "Tenth  Muse";  but  there 
must  have  been  something  about  her,  for  she  was  the  friend  and 
associate  of  no  less  considerable  men  of  letters  than  Malherbe  and 
Balzac — not  of  course  the  famous  Balzac,  but  the  earlier  and  still  not 
quite  unknown  Le  Guez  de  Balzac,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy,  and  who  left  behind  him  a  number  of 
works  whose  literary  value  is  small,  but  in  which  he  contributed 
notably  to  the  formation  of  the  new  French  style  being  evolved  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuries. 

Well,  to  return  to  our  "Countess  d'Aulnoy."  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
she  was  married  off  to  a  husband  at  least  thirty  years  her  senior — 
one  Francois  de  La  Motte,  baron  of  Aulnoy-en-Brie.  Soon  after- 
wards her  father  died  and  her  mother  remarried.  The  stepfather 
called  himself  "marquis  de  Gudaigne"  or  Gudannes — it  is  not 
clear  which.  Anyway,  he  plays  an  obscure  role  in  his  stepdaughter's 
life.  But  Marie-Catherine  and  her  mother  were  much  attached  to 
each  other,  and  it  was  probably  the  mother  who  devised  the  ingenious 
scheme  for  ridding  themselves  of  the  tiresome  "Baron  d'Aulnoy." 
It  was  very  difficult  to  get  free  from  a  husband  in  Old  France,  but  the 
two  ladies  denounced  d'Aulnoy  for  high  treason.  He  was  arrested, 
and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  well  when  it  was  found  that, 
alas!  whatever  his  shortcomings  as  a  husband  might  be,  he  was  of 
unsuspected  loyalty  and  that  there  was  no  sort  of  evidence  upon 
which  he  could  be  convicted.  This  was  just  bad  luck  for  the  ladies, 
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for,  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  the  good  old  days,  anyone  accused  of 
treason  was  pretty  sure  to  be  locked  up  for  a  few  years  while  the  case 
was,  or  was  not,  being  looked  into. 

A  change  of  scene  became  imperative  for  Marie-Catherine  and  the 
cunning  marquise.  The  two  beauties  fled  to  our  hospitable  shores 
and  for  a  few  years  lived  obscurely  in  London.  It  may  have  been 
here  that  Madame  d'Aulnoy  "started  writing"  as  the  saying  is. 
Anyway,  about  1679  came  the  famous  trip  to  Spain  that  has  been  so 
often  discussed.  Some  sceptics  have  declared  that  she  never  set  foot 
on  Spanish  soil,  but  that  she  elaborated  her  diverting  diary  in  London 
lodgings.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  she  really  did  spend 
some  time  in  Spain  and  there  are  clear  traces  of  her  mother's  being 
there.  That  Marie-Catherine's  book  is  largely  a  rehash  of  other 
men's  material  is  true,  but  it  is  an  excellent  scissors  and  paste  effort 
that  brought  its  author  some  fame  and  even  some  money.  Later, 
Marie-Catherine  turned  up  again  in  France,  where  she  seems  not  to 
have  been  worried  by  her  husband,  who  faded  out  completely  from 
her  life — he  may  have  died  of  old  age.  Our  heroine  also  produced 
some  "historical"  works  in  the  taste  of  the  time,  but  her  lasting  fame 
rests  on  her  collection  of  fairy-stories  that  were  soon  and  often 
translated  into  English.  The  classical  title  was  "The  Diverting 
Works  of  the  Countess  d'Aulnois" :  everyone  has  read  the  "Blue 
Bird"  and  the  "White  Cat"  and  many  others  without  perhaps 
knowing  much  about  their  author.  Marie-Catherine  died  in  Paris 
when  she  was  only  fifty-five,  but  her  charming  talent  and  pleasing 
style  secured  for  her  a  notable  place  in  the  Letters  of  her  native 
country. 

A  Treasure-House  of  Sculpture 

BOURG-DUN.  Bourg-Dun  is  about  four  miles  from  Veules- 
les-Roses,  on  the  Channel  coast  of  the  Caux  country.  It 
possesses  a  most  notable  church  displaying  changing  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, from  the  11th  century  to  the  Renaissance.  The  north  aisle 
and  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  are  the  earliest  "bits."  The 
nave,  rebuilt  in  Gothic  tradition  during  the  second  half  of  the  13th 
century,  is  supported  by  columns  with  remarkable  carved  capitals. 
The  vaulting  was  remade  in  1895. 

As  you  enter  from  the  west  end  there  is  to  your  left  a  superb 
Renaissance  font  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  figuring  the  Virtues 
and  a  Virgin  suckling  the  Infant  Jesus — a  most  charming  and 
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appealing  image.  The  cover  of  the  font  is  a  lofty  pierced  and  carved- 
wood  pinnacle  suspended  over  the  stone  base  from  an  elaborate 
wrought-iron  bracket.  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  the 
transepts  is  a  fine  and  Gothic  lantern-tower  terminated,  externally, 
by  a  high  spire  of  open  iron-work  about  three  hundred  years  old. 
Of  the  choir-screen  nothing  remains  but  the  bases  on  either  side, 
decorated  with  ancient  statues  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Sebastian. 

The  east  end  is  rectangular  and  looks  very  English.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  the  13th  century  and  communicates,  on  the  south 
side,  through  three  wide  bays  with  a  large  14th  century  chapel, 
whose  fine  tracery  windows  retain  some  fragments  of  Renaissance 
glass.  In  the  choir  itself  is  a  great  carved  and  gilt  wood  retable  (16th 
century),  together  with  a  particularly  fine  faldstool,  in  Gothic  style, 
with  Renaissance  details — no  doubt  a  Norman  piece. 

The  south  transept  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  Flamboyant  mode,  and 
is  spanned  by  a  fan-vault  from  which  hang  eight  pierced  and  carved 
pendants.  The  southern  aisle  opens  through  a  charming  Renaissance 
doorway.   A  most  notable  church. 

As  Fine  as  Racine's  Verse 

IE  BOURG-SAINT-LEONARD  is  about  five  miles  to  the  east  of 
J  Argentan  and  not  far  from  Almeneches,  in  flat  country  dotted 
with  white  farms.  The  horizon  is  cut  by  the  arrogant  outline  of 
Chambois  keep,  one  of  the  finest  and  best-preserved  of  the  old 
feudal  fortresses  of  Lower  Normandy.  A  screen  of  verdure  lines  the 
plain  far  on  either  side,  and  these  wooded  hills  of  the  Auge  and 
Bourg  bound  the  view  from  Le  Bourg-Saint-Leonard  chateau.  It  is  a 
country-house  of  elegant  simplicity,  built  in  four  years  from  1763  to 
1767  and  never  altered — a  classical  place,  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  examples  of  a  Louis  XV  house.  It  was  erected  by  one  of 
the  new-rich  financiers  of  the  13th  century  called  Jules-David  Cromot, 
and  the  place  has  been  described  with  hardly  any  poetic  licence  as 
imbeau  comme  un  vers  de  Racine" — beautiful  like  Racine's  poetry. 
Indeed,  you  can  penetrate  a  good  deal  into  the  spirit  and  convention 
and  tradition  and  aspiration  of  18th  century  France  just  by  a  visit  to 
Le  Bourg-Saint-Leonard. 

Three  miles  farther  on  you  get  to  Chambois  itself  by  the  banks  of 
the  Dives  that  eventually  runs  into  the  Channel  at  Cabourg.  The 
church  has  a  splendid  17th  century  altar-piece,  but  the  sight  of  the 
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place  is  the  old  keep  that  is  a  landmark  from  the  time  you  leave 
Argentan.  Parts  of  the  fortress  date  back  to  the  1 1th  century.  It  was 
added  to  in  the  14th  and  even  18th  centuries,  but  the  aspect  is  wild, 
romantic,  forbidding  and  solitary. 

Sacred  Trees  and  La  Fontaine 

BOURGTHEROULDE.  This  place  with  the— for  France— out- 
landish name  (it  is  pronounced  Bootrood)  was  the  lordship  of  the 
Le  Roulx  family,  rich  burgesses  of  Rouen  who  built  a  splendid  town- 
house  in  rich  Renaissance  style  in  their  native  town.  A  house  now, 
alas !  battered  and  smashed,  but  which  contained  the  unique  and 
fascinating  bas-reliefs  representing,  by  a  contemporary  sculptor,  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Bourgtheroulde  itself  is  only  five  miles  from  the  Seine,  but  quite 
near  the  La  Londe  forest  and  up  on  the  plateau.  Nothing  remains  of 
the  manor  (that  was  burned  and  razed  in  1794)  except  the  entrance- 
gate  and  the  pigeon-loft,  but  in  the  parish  church  there  is  some  fine 
Renaissance  glass. 

The  country  nearby  is  worth  walks  and  rambles,  and  Bourgtheroulde 
is  a  good  centre,  for  it  has  an  excellent  inn.  In  the  forest  of  La  Londe 
is  a  gigantic  beech  tree  many  centuries  old  and  nearly  twelve  feet  in 
circumference  and  bearing  in  a  niche  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  These 
tree-shrines  are  not  uncommon  in  Normandy,  and  must  go  back  to 
something  very  ancient  in  tree-cults  and  sacred  groves. 

A  few  hundred  yards  north  of  Bourgtheroulde  lies  Infreville,  with 
the  elaborate  and  well-preserved  tomb  of  Louis  Le  Roulx,  Lord  of 
Bourgtheroulde,  who  died  in  1672.  A  mile  or  so  south  of  Bourg- 
theroulde is  the  manor  of  La  M6sangere.  It  is  an  unpretentious  18th 
century  place,  but  the  gardens  (supposedly  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  the 
greatest  of  French  garden-designers  and  the  author  of  the  royal 
policies  and  pleasances  at  Versailles)  are  magnificent  and  well  kept 
up.  They  are  dotted  with  18th  century  statues  in  the  French  taste, 
representing  Hercules,  Zephyr,  Flora  and  the  like.  The  wrought-iron 
gates  that  lead  into  the  grounds  are  not  only  imposing,  but  they  are 
exceptionally  early  in  date,  being  attributed  to  the  master-smith 
Delassus  (1573).  The  place  belonged  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  to  Madame  de  la  Mesangere,  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  who  was  one  of  the  wittiest  and  best-read 
women  of  her  generation.  She  was  a  friend  of  La  Fontaine,  who 
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dined  regularly  at  her  table,  and  was  an  attraction  of  her  salon.  The 
friendship  continued  with  the  daughter,  who  shared  many  of  her 
mother's  tastes,  and  La  Fontaine  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  La 
Mesangere  at  intervals  from  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  Madame  de  la 
Sabliere's  house  for  twenty  years.  Although,  towards  the  end,  his 
hostess  had  retired  from  the  world  and  given  herself  up  to  religious 
exercises  and  the  practice  of  charity,  he  remained  as  her  house-guest 
until  she  died  in  1693.  He  only  survived  her  by  two  years. 

Twenty  minutes'  walk  from  La  Mesangere  and  near  Bosguerard- 
de-Marcouville  is  another  sacred  tree,  an  oak  known  as  that  of  the 
Virgin  of  La  Mesangere.  Its  trunk  is  some  thirty  feet  round  and  it  is 
reputed  to  be  over  four  hundred  years  old.  The  venerated  statue  is 
set  high  up  against  the  trunk  and,  shadowed  by  the  great  spreading 
branches,  seems  embowered  in  greenery. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  a  La  Bourgtheroulde  near  Valery-en-Caux, 
but  it  is  a  place  of  no  particular  interest. 

Rollo's  Jewels 

BRANVILLE.  Branville,  in  the  Auge  country  up  on  the  Norman 
plateau,  is  a  charming  little  place  all  set  with  trees,  through 
which  peep  out  thatch-roofed,  half-timbered  houses  gay  with  flowers. 
The  13th  century  church  is  surrounded  by  a  churchyard  dotted 
with  ageless  yews,  some  close-cropped  and  others  shooting  up 
like  northern  cypresses.  It  is  all  very  untouched  and  peaceful. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  away  is  the  Croix  d'Heuland.  In  its  present 
state,  the  Cross  is  not  more  than  four  hundred  years  old,  but  its 
other  name  "Rollo's  Cross"  indicates  a  legend  that  here  was  the 
calvary  upon  which  the  great  Rollo  himself,  the  first  of  the  Northmen 
Dukes,  in  order  to  prove  how  he  had  pacified  the  wild  territory  his 
ancestors  had  harried  and  ravaged  for  generations,  hung  upon  the 
arms  of  the  Cross  his  golden  bracelets  and  jewels  and  how,  unguarded 
for  a  year,  the  precious  baubles  were  intact.  Where  in  the  world 
today  could  men's  honesty  be  so  vindicated? 

The  Man  who  made  the  King  of  the  French 

BRETEUIL-SUR-ITON.  There  are  several  Breteuils  scattered 
about  France,  and  this  is  not  the  one  that  gave  its  name  to  the 
notable  Le  Tonnelier  family.  That  Breteuil  is  in  the  tle-de-France, 
north  of  Paris. 
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This  Breteuil-sur-Iton  is  on  the  borders  of  Breteuil  forest,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  famous  bras  force  or  artificial  arm  of  the  Iton 
that  our  Henry  I  had  dug  in  1132  to  feed  the  moats  of  his  two 
fortified  towns  of  Breteuil  and  Verneuil. 

Breteuil  church  has  a  central  tower  and  a  nave,  both  Romanesque, 
and  a  16th  century  choir,  but  it  is  not  an  imperative  building. 

In  the  middle  of  the  main  square  is  a  bust  to  the  banker  Laffitte, 
who  formerly  owned  the  fine  country-house  that  can  be  seen  through 
high  wrought-iron  gates  from  the  town  streets.  This  Laffitte  was  a 
very  considerable  personage  whose  life  was  indeed  an  "exceptional 
destiny"  as  the  French  say.  He  was  born  at  Bayonne  in  1767,  one  of 
the  ten  children  of  a  poor  and  illiterate  carpenter.  He  obtained  a 
job,  as  a  young  man,  with  the  banking  house  of  Perregaux  in  Paris 
and,  most  strangely  for  France,  where  such  advancement  is  far  less 
common  than  in  America  or  even  with  us,  managed  to  get  himself 
taken  into  partnership.  But  the  times  were  exceptional.  It  was  the 
Revolution  and  then  the  unexpected  happenings  of  the  First  Empire. 
Soon  the  house  of  Perregaux  became  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
noted  in  Europe.  In  1800  Laffitte  was  Regent  (one  of  the  directors) 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  In  1814,  Governor  Laffitte,  who  had  the 
instinct  of  a  gambler,  was  a  notable  if  rather  calculating  philan- 
thropist. 

Although  he  raised  much  money  for  Louis  XVIII  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  it  was  with  Laffitte  that  Napoleon  deposited  his  five 
million  francs  (£200,000  gold)  before  leaving  France.  Rather  than 
let  the  Government  take  money  from  the  Bank,  he  paid  two  millions 
(£80,000  gold)  from  his  own  pocket  to  make  up  the  arrears  owing  to 
the  imperial  troops. 

He  it  was  who  secured  the  nomination  of  Louis-Philippe  as 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom,  for  LafBtte  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  incompetent  regime  of  the  restored  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons.  Then  he  was  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  later  Prime  Minister.  And  then  he  retired,  for  good,  into  private 
life,  a  ruined  man  and  asking  forgiveness  from  God  and  his  fellows 
for  having  made  Louis-Philippe.  He  sold  Breteuil  forest,  that  had 
cost  him  5  million  francs,  to  the  King  for  double  that  sum,  but  the 
bank  had  to  close  down  (though  when  it  was  wound  up  there  was  a 
credit  balance  of  4  million  francs) — it  is  worthy  of  note  that  when 
Laffitte  was  threatened  with  ruin  his  friends  subscribed  450,000  francs 
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to  save  him.  The  circle  of  his  fortunes  had  turned  the  full  round. 
And  he  buried  himself  at  Breteuil-sur-Iton  until  his  death  in  1844. 

Breteuil  was  the  birthplace  of  the  notable  painter  Theodule  Ribot, 
who  has  been  dubbed  the  "modern  Chardin"  or  the  French  Ribera. 
His  studies  of  women's  faces,  both  of  old  and  of  young,  are  endlessly 
revealing. 

Where  "Faust"  was  Composed 

IE  BREUIL-EN-AUGE.  Le  Breuil-en-Auge,  only  five  miles  to 
J  the  south  of  Pont-L'Eveque  on  the  highroad  from  Lisieux,  is  a 
good  place  to  stay  a  day  or  two  if  you  want  to  explore  the  numerous 
villages  and  hamlets  that  string  along  the  valley  of  the  Touques.  For 
Le  Breuil-en-Auge,  first  of  all,  has  a  good  inn,  and  then  it  is  the  very 
centre  and  home  of  Pont-l'Eveque  cheese  that  is  here  made  and  not 
at  the  neighbouring  town  whence  it  is  shipped  and  sent  abroad.  The 
church  has  a  fine  carved  lectern  with  Renaissance  motifs,  but  it  is  as 
a  place  to  visit  Blangy,  Ouilly-le-Vicomte  and  Combray  that  Le 
Breuil  is  to  be  recommended. 

Ouilly,  indeed,  with  its  neighbouring  manor  of  Bouttemont,  rather 
comes  into  the  range  of  excursions  from  Lisieux,  but  Norolles  (about 
two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Le  Breuil)  is  very  get-at-able.  Norolles 
lies  in  a  picturesque  and  deep  valley  that  closes  in  on  the  Gothic 
church  (with  Renaissance  tombs),  while  the  17th  century  manor  of 
La  Pelletiere  and  the  hundred  years  older  chateau  of  Malon,  its 
monumental  entrance  flanked  by  two  high  and  pointed  towers,  add 
to  the  scene.  Still  nearer  to  Le  Breuil  is  Combray  castle,  a  small  but 
perfect  Louis  XEH  house  with  a  fine  carved  ceiling  from  the  Palazzo 
Vendramin  in  Venice. 

Four  miles  to  the  north-east  is  Blangy-le-Chateau,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Douet  and  the  Chaussey.  The  church  displays  a  fine  16th 
century  Tree  of  Jesse  window,  and  at  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Le  Mesnil-sur-Blangy  is  the  country-house  where  Gounod  composed 
both  "Faust"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  No  doubt  Le  Mesnil-sur- 
Blangy  witnessed  the  composition  of  the  best-known  music  ever 
written  in  Normandy. 

BRICQUEBEC.  This  little  town  between  Cherbourg  and  Saint- 
Sauveur-le-Vicomte  in  the  rolling  and  little  visited  country  of  the 
northern  Cotentin  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills 
and  nestles  around  its  ancient  castle  that  was  once  a  great  fortress  of 
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the  Norman  dukes.  And  it  is  the  old  castle  that  is  still  the  sight  of 
the  place.  There  is  a  fine  14th  century  four-storied  keep.  From  the 
upper  floor  is  a  magnificent  view. 

A  short  distance  away  is  the  Convent  of  La  Trappe,  after  which  are 
named  the  La  Trappe  cheeses,  the  speciality  of  Bricquebec;  and 
although  these  are  not  as  famed  abroad  as  the  Camembert  and 
Pont-P£veque,  they  are  very  good  indeed,  and  may  be  eaten  at  their 
unctuous  best  here. 

BRIONNE.  Brionne,  although  the  nearest  town  for  the  visit  of 
the  historic  abbey  of  Le  Bec-Hellouin,  is  of  itself  of  some 
interest.  It  is  a  busy  little  manufacturing  place  with  cotton-mills  and 
wool  manufactures,  and  it  lies  comfortably  in  the  valley  of  the  Risle 
there  where  the  little  rivulet  known  as  Les  Fontaines  joins  it.  No 
doubt  the  abundance  of  running  water  was  responsible  for  the  start 
of  the  industries. 

The  monuments  are  not  of  imperative  importance,  for  the  place 
has  often  suffered  in  the  wars.  The  English  razed  it  almost  to  the 
ground  in  1421.  The  Protestants  and  then  the  Due  d'Aumale  sacked 
it  in  1502.  In  the  14th  to  15th  century  church,  however,  there  is  a  fine 
18th  century  altar-piece  and  some  statues  brought  hither  from  the 
Abbey  of  Le  Bee.  There  is  an  effective  Romanesque  tower  (restored) 
of  the  disused  church  of  Saint-Denis  in  the  lower  town.  On  the  hills 
above  the  town  are  ruins  dating  from  the  12th  and  14th  centuries. 

The  Last  Man 

BRIOUZE.  Briouze,  a  little  place  of  some  fifteen  hundred  in- 
habitants, lies  to  the  east  of  marshes  known  as  the  Grand-Haze. 
There  is  an  old  covered  market-place  of  wood  and  the  town  hall 
is  elegantly  arcaded  along  the  ground  floor.  The  little  church  of 
Saint-Gervais  lies  across  the  railway  to  the  north.  It  is  11th  century, 
but  has  been  reworked  and  too  much  restored. 

But  near  Briouze  are  at  least  two  places  of  considerable  interest. 
First  of  all,  three  miles  to  the  north,  is  Cremanil,  with  a  bold  menhir 
known  as  "UAffiloir  de  Gargantua"  or  "Gargantua's  Hone,"  and 
nearby  at  Les  Tourailles  there  is  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Rouvre. 
And  here  also  is  shown  the  house  where,  in  October  1621,  the  famous 
Montchretien  was  killed  (see  p.  125). 

About  five  miles  along  the  Argentan  road,  and  not  far  from  the 
hamlet  of  Fromentel,  lies  the  old  16th  century  manor  where  lived 
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the  poet  Vauquelin  de  La  Fresnaye,  of  whose  family  are  epitaphs  and 
monuments  in  the  parish  church. 

Old  Vauquelin  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Caen,  and  he  was  a  poet  of 
some  significance  in  French  literary  history.  A  disciple  of  Ronsard 
and  a  follower  of  the  reforms  achieved  by  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade, 
he,  nevertheless,  was  a  student  of  the  old  chroniclers  and  the  trouveres, 
and,  laying  stress  on  the  continuity  of  French  literature,  desired  to 
see  French  poetry  informed  with  a  definite  "national"  trend.  In  the 
16th  century's  end  the  idea  of  "nationality"  was  already  making 
headway.  Vauquelin's  son,  also  a  poet,  was  a  more  picturesque 
figure.  His  verse  is  not  of  much  account,  but  his  life  was  amusingly 
picaresque.  He  was  for  a  time  tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XIII,  but  fell  into  disgrace.  Tallement  des  Reaux,  the  scandal- 
mongering  gossip- writer  of  the  17th  century,  describes  the  younger 
Vauquelin' s  later  days  in  Paris.  The  old  poet  was  known  as  the  der- 
nier des  hommes  (i.e.  the  lowest  or  the  last  man),  for  he  lived  on  what 
then  were  the  outskirts  of  Paris  to  the  south-west.  Today  we  should 
think  his  house  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Paris,  for  he  lodged  in  the 
narrow,  dark  and  romantic  rue  de  Visconti,  a  turning  out  of  the  rue 
Bonaparte.  Here,  the  old  poet  was  often  to  be  seen  dressed  as  a 
satyr  or  a  ballet-shepherd.  Crowned  with  roses  and  leaning  on  a 
gilded  crook,  he  would  indulge  in  capers  with  like-minded  cronies  or 
walk  abroad  attended  by  a  charming  young  shepherdess. 

Ducal  Scientists 

BROGLIE.  Broglie  is  altogether  associated  with  the  illustrious 
French  family  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  for  the  place  was 
originally  called  Chambrais  and  was  baptised  Broglie  when  it 
became  the  possession  of  the  Piedmontese  family  of  Broglio  (the 
French  "Broglie")  in  1716.  Twenty-six  years  later  Broglie  was  con- 
stituted a  duche-pairie  or  "peerage-duchy"  for  the  family.  Under  the 
Old  Regime  no  titles  were  conferred  upon  individuals.  There  could 
be  no  "nobility"  without  possession  of  landed  estates,  and  when  it 
was  sought  to  make  a  man  a  marquis  or  a  duke,  his  lands  were,  as 
they  said,  "erected"  into  a  marquisate  or  a  duchy  and  he  and  his 
successors  confirmed  in  them.  What  happened  when  the  lands  were 
sold  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  case  of  lesser  titles  (below  that  of  duke) 
certainly  the  purchaser  of  a  "marquisate"  or  "county"  (if  he  were 
noble)  might  dub  himself  "marquis"  or  "count".  With  ducal  titles 
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the  position  was  different.  Ducal  titles,  indeed,  were  the  only  ones 
under  the  Old  Regime  that  conferred  great  prestige  (a  prestige  that, 
socially,  has  remained  attached  to  them,  so  that,  in  France,  the 
classical  land  of  bogus  and  doubtful  titles,  it  is  rather  rare  for  anyone 
to  get  away  with  the  wrongful  assumption  of  a  ducal  title).  A  "duchy- 
peerage"  was  the  most-sought-after  hereditary  honour  the  old  Kings 
of  France  could  confer.  Readers  of  Saint-Simon's  memoirs  will 
remember  how  his  whole  life  was  conditioned  by  his  efforts  to  secure 
for  himself  and  his  fellow  dukes  and  peers  what  he  thought  to  be  their 
legitimate  privileges.  The  peers  had,  indeed,  some  quasi-legislative 
functions  in  connection  with  the  parlement  of  Paris,  and  the  peers  (all 
of  whom  were  dukes — there  were  no  peers  of  lower  rank  until  under 
the  Restoration  a  House  of  Lords  on  the  English  model  was  for 
some  time  established  in  France)  did  represent  the  elite  of  the  French 
nobility.  Beyond  that,  nobody  seems  to  have  been  very  clear  as  to 
what  a  "peer"  really  was. 

The  Broglio  family,  that  was  known  in  the  13th  century,  appeared 
in  France  (where  its  fortunes  were  to  be  so  brilliant)  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  17th.  Although  the  first  territorial  possessions  of  the 
Broglies  (pronounced  Broi-e,  by  the  way)  were  in  the  south  of  France, 
since  the  18th  century  both  branches  of  the  family,  the  Dukes  and 
the  Princes  of  Broglie-Revel,  have  had  their  principal  estates  in 
Normandy — the  former  at  Broglie  itself  and  the  latter  at  Saint- 
Georges  d'Aunay  in  the  Calvados. 

The  changing  of  a  place's  name  when  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
ducal  (or  other)  title  was  by  no  means  rare  in  France,  and  as  early  as 
the  16th  century,  when  the  d' Albert  family  was  gratified  with  a 
dukedom,  an  old  fief  on  the  Loire  was  renamed  "Luynes,"  although 
the  original  Luynes  was  a  small  town  in  the  south  of  France.  So, 
also,  the  fief  of  Watry  in  the  Oise  was  (rather  ridiculously)  renamed 
"Fitz  James"  when  it  was  constituted  a  duchy  in  favour  of  the 
famous  Marshal  Berwick,  illegitimate  son  of  James  II  of  England. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  their  great  services  to  the  Old  Regime  that  the 
Broglies  are  to  be  remembered.  In  the  1 9th  century  one  due  de  Broglie 
was  Prime  Minister  of  France  and  he  married  Albertine,  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  His  grandchildren  today  have  added  fresh  lustre 
to  their  name.  The  case  of  the  Broglies  is  almost  unique.  The 
present  Duke  and  his  brother,  Prince  Louis,  are  famed  scientists,  and 
both  are  members  of  the  French  academy.  Their  position  as  physi- 
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cists  is  world-renowned.  Prince  Louis  is  a  Professor  at  the  College 
de  France — that  is,  the  highest  centre  of  advanced  learning  and 
teaching  in  France.  To  be  a  Professor  there  is  the  crown  of  a  uni- 
versity man's  career,  and  the  College  has  kept  very  independent  and 
very  much  in  the  forefront  of  new  ideas  and  new  learning,  as  it  was 
intended  to  do  when  it  was  founded  by  Francois  I  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  old,  reactionary  and  ultra-clerical  Sorbonne  of  pre-Revolution- 
ary  days.  And  the  sister  of  these  two  eminent  scientists,  the  comtesse 
Jean  de  Pange,  is  a  doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  an  historical 
writer  of  note,  the  biographer  of  her  grandmother  Albertine  and  a 
woman  of  letters  of  an  almost  18th  century  universality.  A  most 
notable  family  that  honours  the  whole  body  of  the  old  French  noble 
families — few  of  whom,  of  course,  come  anywhere  near  emulating 
such  a  high  example. 

The  little  town  of  Broglie  has  an  interesting  church,  partly 
Romanesque.  In  the  Lady  Chapel  is  some  fine  18th  century  stained 
glass — a  Tree  of  Jesse,  a  Resurrection  and  an  Entombment. 

The  mansion  itself  is  a  Louis  XIV  place,  not  very  attractive 
outside,  being  built  of  flint  with  string-courses  and  bonds  of  pudding- 
stone.  The  famed  Marshal  de  Broglie,  who  received  the  dukedom, 
died  there  in  1745.  There  is  a  splendid  park,  and  near  the  present 
house  some  ivy-encrusted  towers  and  crumbling  walls  of  the  old 
house. 

The  inside  of  the  place  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  gallery  of  ancestor- 
portraits. 

Prosper  Merimee' s  father,  J.  F.  L.  Merimee,  painter  and  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic  in  Paris,  was  born  at  Broglie  in  1757, 
and  Merimee  himself,  though  born  in  Paris,  never  denied  his 
Norman  origins. 

A  Charming  Seaside  Place 

CABOURG  is  perhaps  the  nicest  of  all  the  seaside  resorts  of  the 
Norman  coast  for  those  who  do  not  want  too  smart  a  place  but 
at  the  same  time  do  want  what  the  travel  books  call  "all  the  refine- 
ments of  modern  comfort."  The  Cabourg  strand  is  of  fine  sand,  the 
avenues  of  the  town  are  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  then  towards  the 
river  Dives  they  fan  out.  These  avenues  are  bordered  with  trees  and 
villas  of  the  usual  modern,  half-timbered  "Norman"  style,  but  the 
place  is  full  of  flowers  and  quite  gay.  And  there  is  nothing  much 
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else  to  say  about  it  except  that  when  the  Normandy  coast  has  been 
reconditioned  and  repaired,  Cabourg  will  attract  as  many  visitors  as 
in  the  past. 

About  three  miles  from  Cabourg,  where  the  dry  land  begins  to 
merge  into  the  wide-spreading  marshes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dives 
that  are  so  rich  in  water-fowl,  is  the  village  of  Varaville,  with  a  16th 
century  manor  house  and  an  early  Gothic  church.  The  hamlet  is 
picturesque  enough  with  its  end-of-the-world  air.  Varaville  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  incursions  from  the  early  9th  century,  a 
favourite  landing-place  of  the  pirates,  who  here  cut  to  pieces  in  945 
the  army  of  Louis  d'Outremer,  King  of  France. 

The  Capital  of  Western  Normandy 

CAEN.  Caen  has  suffered  terrible  damage.  If  we  except  the 
villages — such  as  Tilly-sur-Seulles — that  have  been  wiped  off 
the  map,  no  Norman  town,  save  Saint-L6,  has  been  so  devastated  as 
Caen.  It  had,  before  the  war,  about  fifty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  whom  some  ten  thousand  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  during 
the  battles  of  June,  July  and  August,  1944.  The  western  fringes  and 
most  of  the  suburbs  are  still  recognisable,  but,  in  the  rest  of  the  place, 
eight  thousand  out  of  ten  thousand  houses  were  pounded  into  rubble. 

The  town  hall  is  battered  beyond  recognition.  The  belfry  of 
Saint-Pierre's  church  has  been  very  much  knocked  about.  The 
magnificent  Renaissance  houses  that  were  the  peculiar  glory  of  Caen 
have,  for  the  most  part,  perished. 

Of  the  most  famous  monuments  there  is  better  news.  The  Abbaye 
aax  Hommes  (or  the  church  of  Saint-Etienne),  as  well  as  the  Abbaye 
aux  Dames  (or  the  church  of  La  TrinitS),  are  little  touched.  The 
valuable  old  church  of  Saint-Nicholas  has  suffered  no  hurt  that 
cannot  be  healed.  Saint- Jean  stands  alone  in  its  street,  and  Saint- 
Pierre  holds  together,  although  it  is  much  mutilated. 

The  Battle  of  Caen 
IF,  however,  we  recollect  that  Caen  was  the  pivotal  point  of  all  the 
post  D-day  operations,  that  the  Germans  defended  the  town  with 
the  greatest  determination  and  that,  once  Caen  had  been  occupied 
and  its  southern  suburbs  cleared,  the  way  was  open  to  Falaise  and 
for  the  drive  that  hustled  the  enemy  back  to  the  Rhine,  if  we  recollect 
all  this,  we  shall  marvel  that  anything  at  all  is  left  of  this  Norman 
city. 
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The  position  was  like  this.  After  the  initial  jockeying  for  position, 
two  great  rings  were  thrown  around  Caen,  to  the  north.  Our  men 
dug  in  on  a  semi-circular  front  running  through  La  Villeneuve,  Rots, 
Rosel,  Vieux,  Cairon,  Buisson,  Le  Landel,  Beuville,  Bieville  and 
Beauregard.  Facing  this  line  was  the  German  inner  ring,  screening 
Caen  and  passing  through  Franqueville,  Authie,  Gruchy,  Buron, 
Saint-Contest,  La  Bijude,  Epron,  Lebisey  Woods  and  Herouville. 

On  these  plains,  every  inch  of  the  ground  was  contested.  Some 
villages,  such  as,  for  instance,  Cambes,  where  the  Royal  Ulster 
Rifles  and  the  K.O.S.B.  attacked  and  defended  with  fury,  were 
pulverised. 

It  was  a  tough  ten  miles  through  to  Caen.  The  Americans,  after 
having  established  themselves  at  their  beach-head  and  when  they 
had  linked  up  with  other  landings,  forged  ahead,  and  were  compara- 
tively soon  in  Cherbourg,  whereas  the  British  and  Canadians  were 
brought  to  a  full  stop  on  this  semi-circular  front  lying  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Bessin  beaches.  On  this  arc  the  25th  Panzer 
Division,  the  192nd  Panzer  Regiment  and  the  main  strength  of  the 
21st  Panzer  Division  (this  last  held  in  reserve  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Caen)  faced  our  men.  It  was,  above  all  else,  the  German 
88-mm.  guns  that  did  the  holding  up.  This  long-nosed,  double- 
purpose  weapon  was  more  formidable  than  anything  the  Allies  had 
expected.  And,  to  the  last,  the  Allies  had  no  armour  that  was  a 
match  for  the  best  German  tanks.  But  the  finest  German  armour 
was  drawn  off  into  this  corner  of  Normandy,  weakening  the  enemy 
elsewhere. 

During  the  five  weeks  that  the  Caen  front  changed  but  little,  the 
Americans  not  only  overran  the  Cotentin  peninsula  but  they 
pushed  up  to  Brest  at  Brittany's  tip,  and  then  veered  round  to 
threaten  the  Germans  in  the  rear,  and  all  the  while  the  British  and 
Canadians  were  slowly  edging  down  the  west  of  Caen  also,  with  the 
intention  of  menacing  the  enemy's  flank.  But  the  3rd  British 
Infantry  Division  was  held  up  and  the  positions  were  almost  static 
for  five  weeks. 

As  our  men  leapt  forward,  each  German  strong-point  was  hotly 
disputed  and  generally  wrecked.  So,  the  Lebisey  Woods  were 
destroyed,  while  the  Seaforths  in  Saint-Honorine,  the  Gordons  in 
Escoville,  the  Black  Watch  in  the  Bois-de-Bavent  and  the  2nd  Essex 
at  Tilly-sur-Seulles  did  deathless  deeds. 
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And  while  our  advance  was  being  held  up  for  these  five  weeks,  the 
R.A.F.  heavy  bombers  wiped  out  the  string  of  villages  held  by  the 
enemy.  The  Germans,  in  retaliation,  put  up  their  heaviest  barrage, 
but  this  made  no  difference  to  the  air  bombardment.  The  Luftwaffe 
had  almost  disappeared  from  the  skies,  and  when  our  bombardment 
was  completed,  British  and  Canadians  were  able  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Caen  the  next  day.  The  flower  of  the  German  Army  had  been 
lured  into  the  Caen  area.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  exception- 
ally poor  strategy  of  the  German  High  Command.  For  after  all,  this 
Caen  battle  must  have  been  a  soldiers'  decision  and  not  a  political 
decision  like  that,  for  instance,  to  invade  Russia. 

Carpiquet  had  been  the  first  village-site  of  the  German  northern 
ring  to  fall  to  us.  After  Caen  had  caved  in  on  itself  and  was  occupied 
by  us  on  10th  July,  the  Germans  had  withdrawn  to  the  positions 
of  which  the  Colombelles  steel-works  was  the  centre.  Here  two 
thousand  five  hundred  British  and  American  heavy  bombers,  six 
hundred  Allied  medium  bombers  and  the  entire  fighting  strength  of 
the  U.S.  9th  Air  Force  and  the  R.A.F.  2nd  T.A.F.  blasted  the 
German  troops  out  of  the  region.  The  enemy-held  points  ran  as 
follows:  Cuverville,  Touffreville,  Sannerville,  Banneville,  Demou- 
ville  ...  all  these  villages  and  hamlets  were  smashed  to  bits  and 
little  trace  of  them  can  now  be  made  out. 

By  the  last  day  in  July  1944,  we  were  astride  the  great,  straight 
highway,  driving  south  from  Caen  to  Falaise.  After  bloody  fighting, 
we  took  Villers-Bocage  and  Aunay-sur-Odon,  and  pushed  forward 
over  the  dead  flat  plain  until  it  dipped  into  the  valley  of  the  Laison. 
This  via  dolorosa  is  bordered  by  gaunt  or  crumbling  ruins.  As  we 
went  down  to  Falaise,  the  Americans  nosed  their  way  into  Argentan. 

By  20th  August,  the  Falaise  Gap  was  sealed  and  so  was  the 
enemy's  fate  in  France. 

Old  Caen 

ABOUT  945  Guillaume  le  Tallens,  of  Rouen,  the  chronicler, 
mentions  Caen  by  name,  so  that  the  capital  of  western  Normandy  is, 
at  least,  one  thousand  years  old.  There  are  even  some  vague 
traditions  that  the  Saxons  had  a  settlement  on  the  site  before  the 
8th  century.  But  Caen  was  a  creation  of  the  Norman  dukes.  In  a 
charter  of  Duke  Richard  II,  dated  1015,  the  place  is  called  Cadon, 
and  it  also  appears  under  such  names  as  Cathem  or  Cadun. 
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Caen  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Conqueror,  who  built  the 
city's  walls  and  founded  the  great  Romanesque  churches  that  are 
still  its  pride.  South-east  of  Caen,  beyond  Allemagne,  where  are 
quarries  whence  was  hewn  the  famed  Caen  stone  used  at  Canterbury 
and  Westminster,  is  the  place  where,  in  1047,  William  the  Bastard 
crushed  his  rebellious  barons  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Val-es-Dunes. 
This  engagement  and  the  subsequent  one  at  Mortemer  where  he 
beat  off  and  humbled  the  French  king,  enabled  William  to  collect 
and  concentrate  his  forces  for  his  great  adventure.  He  tried  nothing 
overseas  until  his  own  hereditary  duchy  was  secure  from  attack  and 
completely  subjugated  to  his  will. 

The  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  or  Church  of  Saint-Stephen,  was  set  up 
between  1062  and  1066  by  the  Conqueror  as  expiatory  of  his  sin  in 
marrying,  without  papal  dispensation,  his  kinswoman  Matilda.  At 
the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  Duchess  erected  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dames,  or  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  plans  for 
Saint-Stephen's  may  have  been  furnished  by  Lanfranc,  Prior  of  Bee, 
whom  William  later  transferred  to  his  Caen  Abbey.  The  church  was 
not  consecrated  until  William  had  been  King  of  England  for  eleven 
years.  The  main  building  was,  however,  finished  before  the  invasion 
of  England,  though  the  west  towers  were  completed  in  1077.  A  de- 
cade later  the  Conqueror's  body  was  interred  before  the  high  altar. 

A  slab  marks  the  site  of  the  tomb,  and  the  modern  inscription  in 
halting  Latin  reads : . 

HIC  SEPVLTVS  EST 
INVICTISSTMVS 
GVILLELMVS 
CONQVESTOR 
NORMANNIAE  DVX 
ET  ANGLIAE  REX 
HVTVSCE  DOMVS 

CONDITOR 
QVI  OBIIT  ANNO 
MLXXXVn 

"Here  is  buried) the  ever  victorious/ William/ 
the  Conqueror /Duke  of  Normandy/and 
King  of  England/the  Founder  of  this  House/ 
who  died  in  the  year/ One  thousaitd  and  eighty-seven" 
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The  burial  of  the  Conqueror  was  a  great  Norman  occasion,  for  his 
successors  were  to  be  Kings  of  England  first  and  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy afterwards.  Henry  (later  Henry  I)  was  his  father's  chief 
mourner,  since  the  Red  King  had  hurried  off  to  England,  there  to 
claim  his  throne,  and  Henry  had  been  left  but  five  thousand  pounds 
of  silver  by  the  Conqueror. 

All  the  Norman  bishops  stood  around  the  bier :  Odo,  Arlette's  son 
and  a  turbulent  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  Geoffry,  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
the  two  Gisleberts,  the  one  a  renowned  Doctor  of  the  Church  and 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  the  other  the  saintly  Bishop  of  £vreux,  there  was 
the  dead  King's  cousin,  Nicholas,  Abbot  of  Saint-Ouen,  there  was 
Mainer,  Abbot  of  Saint-Evroult,  and  Saint  Anselm,  Abbot  of  Bee. 

The  Red  King  and  his  brother,  our  Henry  I,  erected  a  costly 
monument  to  their  father's  memory,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  founda- 
tion for  the  story  that  great  William's  corpse  lay  naked  on  its  death- 
bed with  none  to  care  for  it.  This  sort  of  fairy-story  is  told  of  many 
great  and  powerful  personages.  Such  legends  flatter  men's  insatiable 
taste  for  poetic  justice. 

There  does  seem  to  be  confirmation  of  the  story  that  Henry  (I) 
paid  down  sixty  shillings,  at  the  funeral,  to  the  knight  Ascelin  as  the 
price  of  the  grave. 

The  Conqueror  left  to  his  own  Abbey  not  only  his  body  but  his 
sceptre,  his  crown,  his  Hand  of  Justice,  his  jewelled  chalice,  his 
golden  candlesticks  and,  most  precious  of  all,  the  skull  of  Saint 
Stephen,  the  proto-martyr. 

William's  tomb  was  profaned  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  16th 
century,  but  the  bones  were  later  recovered,  so  it  is  said. 

Jean  de  Baillehache,  the  abbot,  found  first  a  femur  of  exceptional 
length  and,  afterwards,  what  he  considered  were  the  remaining  bones. 
The  relics  were  reinterred  in  1642,  but  at  the  Revolution  the  Con- 
queror's dust  was  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

The  Men's  Abbey 
THE  west  front  is  Romanesque  and  pierced  by  three  doorways 
and  ten  round-arched  windows.  Each  of  the  towers  is  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high;  they  also  are  Romanesque,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  base  of  the  spires,  which  were  added  in  the  13th  century.  Of  the 
central  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  the  transepts  only 
the  base  is  ancient.  The  rest  of  the  tower  is  modern.  The  central 
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lantern  formerly  bore  a  Gothic  spire  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  height.  Seen  from  outside  the  silhouette  of  the  apse  is  im- 
posing, with  its  radiating  chapels,  its  flying  buttresses  and  its  four 
graceful  turrets. 

In  the  12th  century  the  nave  was  revaulted  in  pointed  style  and  at 
the  same  time  the  steeples  were  added  to  the  western  towers.  Saint- 
Etienne  is,  indeed,  a  foretaste,  a  century  ahead,  of  Notre-Dame's 
facade  in  Paris.  It  is,  however,  at  our  own  Durham  that  appear  for 
the  first  time,  side  by  side,  the  two  essential  features  of  what  we  call 
Gothic  architecture — that  is  to  say,  the  flying  buttress  and  the 
pointed  window. 

At  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes  the  sturdy  columns  of  the  ambulatory 
were  replaced  by  pillars  that  can  best  be  described  as  bundles  of 
small,  slender  columns  supporting  pointed  arches.  But  the  effect 
produced  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  offered  by  similar  arrange- 
ments in  the  Ile-de-France  region  or  in  the  great  churches  of  eastern 
France.  There  is  something  peculiarly  Norman  in  all  this  crisp, 
sharp  workmanship  and  in  the  sturdy,  honest  heaviness  of  it. 

This  ambulatory  of  Saint-Stephen  at  Caen  was  copied  at  Lisieux 
Cathedral  (the  remainder  of  which  is  conceived  in  the  purest  Ile-de- 
France  tradition  deriving  from  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis),  in  Nor- 
mandy too;  Bayeux  and  Norrey,  in  a  measure  Coutances  and 
Jumieges,  and  also  battered  Hambye,  all  owed  much  to  the  Caen 
architects. 

During  the  14th  century  a  large  chapel  was  added  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes,  but  there  has  been  since  that  time 
no  notable  modification  of  the  church's  plan.  In  1562  and  1566,  the 
Protestants  sacked  the  church,  with  the  result  that  part  of  the  roof 
collapsed.  From  1609  to  1626  the  same  claustral  prior  who  collected 
the  Conqueror's  bones — Jean  de  Baillehache — carried  out  extensive 
repairs  and  in  a  most  cunning  way.  Although  Baillehache's  architects 
and  masons  were  working  at  a  time  when  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
were  despised  as  barbarous,  the  new  work  was  so  skilfully  effected 
that,  to  this  day,  it  needs  very  close  examination  to  determine  what 
is  Baillehache's  work  and  what  is  much  older. 

The  rise  of  the  soil  has  masked  the  plinths  of  the  nave's  columns, 
and  has  detracted  from  the  height  of  the  building  that  is,  however, 
still  of  imposing  proportions. 

In  the  nave,  the  upper  row  of  windows  was  modified  in  the  12th 
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century  to  allow  of  the  sexpartite  ogival  vaulting  being  put  in  place. 
There  are  barrel-vaulted  galleries  over  the  side  aisles,  whose  rib- 
vaulting  was  replaced  in  the  17th  century  by  fan-vaulting.  The 
Gothic  balustrade  of  the  galleries  is  also  17th  century. 

There  is  a  fine  early  18th  century  organ  with  fine  carving. 

The  lantern-tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  was  rebuilt  in 
the  17th  century.  The  south  transept  contains  the  sacristry  built  in 
the  1 1th  century,  at  the  same  time  as  the  transept,  and  now  encloses 
a  ravishing  1 3th  century  chapel.  There  is  also  a  "portrait"  of  William 
the  Conqueror  (the  original  of  most  fanciful  presentments  of  the 
Bastard)  painted  in  1608  from  a  (now  disappeared)  fresco  of  the 
abbey.  In  the  north  transept  is  a  magnificent  great  clock  of  1743. 

The  choir  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  and  it  is  the 
most  ancient  example  of  a  Norman-Gothic  choir.  The  rosaces  that 
adorn  the  angles  of  the  arcade  are  peculiarly  Norman  and  character- 
istic of  the  Caen-Bessin  region.  The  apse  rests  on  double  columns. 
The  galleries  are  lighted  from  without  by  small  rose  windows, 
analogous  to  those  of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris. 

And  the  more  modern  furnishings  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised . 
The  18th  century  cut-glass  chandeliers  in  the  nave  are  very  fine. 
There  is  a  wrought-iron  lectern  that  is  early  18th  century  and  the 
very  magnificent  carved  choir-stalls  date  from  1622.  The  superb 
high  altar,  with  great  torches  in  bronze  and  a  bronze  bas-relief  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  is  from  1772.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  the  altar  are  Louis  XIV  credences.  The  wrought-iron  railings  sur- 
rounding and  enclosing  the  choir  are  modern  and  adorned  with  the 
arms  of  ancient  abbots. 

The  Ladies*  Abbey 

QUEEN  MATILDA'S  Abbaye-aux-Dames  is  a  very  different  place 
from  Saint-Stephen's.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1062.  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  wife,  was  its  first  abbess,  and  to 
her,  when  he  returned  from  the  Crusade,  Robert  Courthose,  her 
brother,  presented  the  Saracen  standard  that,  for  many  generations 
and  until  it  flaked  away  into  dust,  was  exposed  in  the  church  to  the 
admiration  of  the  faithful. 

But  the  Church  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  rather  a  mediocre  edifice  whose  magnificent  crypt  is 
perhaps  the  finest  thing  about  it.  The  vaulting  is  supported  by 
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sixteen  short  columns,  with  sculptured  capitals  of  calm,  alabastrine 
floral  motifs,  and  the  whole  subterranean  sanctuary  seems  imposingly 
antique  and  assured. 

The  Abbaye-aux-Dames  has  been  spared  by  the  neglect  it  has  been 
exposed  to,  and  the  church  is  much  more  its  old  self  than  the  Abbaye- 
aux-Hommes.  It  is  true  that  the  edifice  is  heavy  and  rather  clumsy, 
but  it  is  also  archaic  and  unbotched.  The  church  as  we  see  it  is, 
indeed,  little  changed  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  at  least,  in  the 
nave.  The  choir  is  early  12th  century — there  is  no  ambulatory,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  same  period  the  nave  as  well  as  the  transepts  were 
rib-vaulted  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  choir  was  originally  flanked  on 
either  side  with  subsidiary  apses  opening  into  the  transepts,  but  those 
on  the  south  side  were  replaced  in  the  twelve  hundreds  by  a  large 
Gothic  chapel,  while  those  on  the  north  side,  having  been  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  Huguenot  pillage,  were  reconstructed  on  the  old 
foundations  at  the  time  of  the  general  restoration  undertaken 
between  the  years  1851  and  1861.  The  Second  Empire  regime,  for  all 
that  has  been  advanced  against  it  for  patronage  of  indifferent  artists 
and  for  injudicious  restoration,  was,  at  least,  a  time  when  men  were 
willing  to  do  a  good  deal  towards  the  preservation  of  their  heritage. 
The  record  of  the  Third  Republic  was  hardly  as  praiseworthy. 

The  arches  of  the  nave  are  incised  with  frets  and  other  geometrical 
patterns  characteristic  of  Norman  Romanesque.  The  capitals  are 
noteworthy.  The  triforium  has  no  windows  and,  as  in  the  Abbaye- 
aux-Hommes,  the  upper  row  of  windows  was  modified  at  the  end  of 
the  12th  century  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  Gothic  vaulting  of  the 
nave  was  put  up.  The  side-aisles  have  kept  their  original  Roman- 
esque rib-vaulting,  as  has  the  choir,  and  these  roofs  are  possibly  of 
greater  dimensions  than  any  others  remaining  from  Romanesque 
times. 

On  one  of  the  nave's  columns  is  incised  an  outline  representing 
what  Normans  of  eight  hundred  years  ago  thought  an  elephant 
looked  like.  It  was,  perhaps,  carved  by  a  man  who  had  heard  from 
a  man  who  had  been  on  Crusade.  .  .  . 

In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  Queen  Matilda's  tomb.  The  super- 
structure is  modern,  but  the  black  marble  slab  is  said  to  be  the 
original  one  that  was  placed  over  the  grave  in  1083.  In  1562  the 
Calvinists  rifled  the  Queen's  grave,  as  they  did  that  of  her  lord.  The 
Abbess  Anne  de  Montmorency  replaced  the  bones  in  a  coffin  and  in 
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1708  a  new  monument  was  set  up.  At  the  Revolution  the  tomb  was 
destroyed  but  the  coffin  remained  intact.  In  1819  the  sarcophagus 
was  opened,  and  the  "remains  identified  as  those  of  Queen  Matilda" 
— it  is  not  recorded  on  what  evidence. 

At  the  present  time  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames  is  cut  in  two  and  the 
transept  and  nave  serve  as  a  chapel  for  the  Hotel-Dieu  or  municipal 
hospital. 

Later  Caen 

CAEN  surrendered  to  our  Edward  Ill's  first  attack  in  1346. 
Froissart  tells  the  tale  in  words  that  seem  also  appropriate  for  events 
of  six  hundred  years  later.  "The  English  advanced  towards  Caen" — 
this  time  from  Saint-L6 — "which  is  a  much  larger  town" — than 
Saint-L6 — "stronger,  fuller  of  draperies  and  other  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise, rich  citizens,  nobles,  dames,  damsels  and  fine  churches.  ..." 

Caen  was,  indeed,  a  great  sufferer  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
and  was  again  occupied  by  the  English  in  1417.  The  University  was 
founded  by  our  Henry  V  in  1431.  After  we  had  evacuated  Normandy 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  seized  the  town,  but  he  had  to  return  it  to  the 
French  king  in  1468  after  three  years'  holding. 

Francois  I,  Charles  IX  and  Henry  IV  were  all  magnificently 
received  at  the  western  Norman  capital,  and  Louis  XIII  spent  some 
days  in  the  city.  Later  monarchs  seem  to  have  neglected  the  place 
for  Rouen,  then  considered  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  province. 

The  Norman  Renaissance 

WE  may  date  the  Norman  Renaissance  from  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  Ango  Manor  was  begun  in  1542  and,  thenceforth  for  a 
generation  or  two,  the  Caen  architects  and  master-masons  were 
among  the  most  cunning  in  all  northern  France.  The  Le  Prestre 
family  of  master-masons  and  the  architect  Hector  Sohier  did  work  of 
the  highest  importance. 

The  beautiful  Church  of  Saint-Pierre,  much  knocked  about  but 
still  standing,  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  Caen  builders.  The  church  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  Romanesque  edifice,  and  it  was  begun  in  the 
style  of  13th  century  Gothic.  Work  continued  during  the  ensuing 
generations,  but  the  Saint-Pierre  we  see  today  is,  above  all,  a  magnifi- 
cent example  of  French  Renaissance  architecture. 

The  octagonal  stone  spire,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  high 
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and  pierced  with  open-work,  was  set  up  in  1308  at  the  expense  of  the 
Treasurer,  Nicolle  Langlois.  The  pinnacled  entrance  dates  from 
about  the  same  period,  and  was  richly  framed  in  the  Flamboyant 
style  a  hundred  years  later.  The  statues  have  disappeared  from  their 
niches,  but  the  portal  is  still  surmounted  by  a  fine  rose-window. 
The  tower  bearing  the  steeple  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  master- 
pieces of  medieval  European  architecture.  The  first  story  was  put 
up  in  the  twelve  hundreds  and  the  rest  was  added  in  1317.  This 
belfry  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  many  later  towers  in  Normandy  and 
in  Brittany. 

The  apse  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Hector  Sohier,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  mirrored  in  a  little  arm  of  the  Orne  that,  unfortunately, 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  was  filled  in  and  transformed  into  a 
commonplace  boulevard. 

The  interior  is  composite.  The  first  five  bays  of  the  nave  are  14th 
century  and  the  columns'  capitals  and  spandrels  are  most  cunningly 
carved  with  subjects  from  the  Bestiary,  from  the  Romances  of 
Chivalry.  On  the  north  side  is  the  hunting  of  the  unicorn,  and 
Lancelot  du  Lac  crossing  his  Bridge  of  Swords,  and  Gauvain,  the 
Knight  of  the  Lion.  And  then  the  adventures  of  Aristotle.  Above 
the  side  aisles  is  a  gallery,  bordered  with  a  balustrade.  The  rest  of 
the  nave  is  13th  century.  The  vaulting  reminds  one  of  Saint-Eustache 
in  Paris,  and  is  a  master-work  of  Sohier's  and  of  the  Caen  school. 
The  fan-vaulting  (with  pendants)  of  the  Lady  Chapel  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  our  Henry  VIFs  chapel  at  Westminster.  The  two 
buildings  are  of  the  same  date — 1521. 

The  highly  decorated  and  intricate  magnificence  of  Saint-Pierre 
make  it  one  of  the  most  southern-seeming  of  Norman  churches ;  one 
must  glance  twice  so  as  not  to  imagine  one  is  in,  say,  Seville. 

Gift  of  Bread 

THE  Church  of  Saint-Gilles,  set  between  two  rows  of  rather 
rickety-looking  trees,  is  a  precious  monument.  The  building  has 
been  deprived  of  its  choir,  and  in  later  times  has  been  used  for  a  free 
distribution  of  bread  after  High  Mass  on  Sundays,  and  to  the  poor 
of  the  town.  Saint-Gilles  shows  a  curious  mixture  of  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  styles.  On  the  outside  there  is  a  fine  Flamboyant 
balustrade  following  the  line  of  the  side  aisles,  and  on  the  south  side 
is  a  delightful  Flamboyant  porch.  The  columns  and  arches  of  the 
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nave  are  Romanesque  and  the  north  aisle  is  Gothic.  This  chapel 
originally  depended  upon  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  as  did  the  Church 
of  Saint-Nicholas  upon  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes.  Saint-Nicholas, 
that  had  been  degraded  and  put  to  base  uses,  was  being  carefully 
and  slowly  restored  when  the  war  began.  The  chapel  is  of  great 
importance,  for  it  is  a  quite  unaltered  example  of  Benedictine 
Romanesque  dating  from  1083. 

The  Church  of  Saint- Jean,  with  a  slightly  leaning  tower,  was  a 
charming  Flamboyant  building  erected,  unfortunately,  on  marshy 
ground  and  never  completed.  But,  despite  the  wave  of  war,  Saint- 
Jean  still  stands  alone  in  its  street. 

What  has  Gone 

BUT  when  we  have  gone  through  the  little  list  of  things  still 
remaining  to  us  in  Caen,  we  must  note  some  things  that  have  gone 
for  ever.  The  Town  Hall,  the  Natural  History  Museum  and  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  have  all  perished.  The  Botanical  Gardens, 
the  fine  park  around  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  the  magnificent  grounds  of 
the  Prefecture  are  all  unrecognisable  and  ravaged.  Above  all,  the 
loss  of  the  old  private  houses  is  to  be  deplored. 

The  Wars  of  Religion  had  been  destructive  in  Normandy,  but  still, 
from  1480  to  1520  new  fortunes  were  created  and  displayed.  This 
was  the  time  when  Caen's  fine  mansions  began  to  be  built.  These 
houses  bore  witness  to  Caen's  metropolitan  splendours  at  a  time 
when  the  place  was  a  resort  of  learned  men  and  a  provincial  capital 
of  a  sort  rare  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  Hotel  de  Colomby  is  no 
more.  The  rue  Ecuyere  is  a  mass  of  rubble.  Here  were  the  Hotel  of 
Girard  Bureau,  Viscount  of  Caen  in  Charles  VIFs  time,  the  Hotel  de 
la  Monnaie  (1535)  and  the  Hotel  de  Mondrainville  (1549) :  they  are 
all  destroyed.  The  ducal  palace,  the  old  castle  and  Saint-Sauveur 
are  no  more.  The  wooden  Maison  des  Quatrans,  built  in  1380  has 
been  burned. 

The  Last  of  the  Alchymists 
EVEN  the  Hotel  d'Escoville,  the  finest  of  all,  is  a  pathetic  ruin. 
It  stands — or  it  stood — on  the  place  Saint-Pierre,  and  in  later  times 
had  been  known  as  the  Hotel  de  la  Bourse.  It  was  built  from  1535 
to  1540  for  Nicolas  Le  Valois  d'Escoville,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
alchymists,  and  reputed  the  richest  Norman  of  his  day.  Its  architect 
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is  unknown,  but  he  is  often  said  to  have  been  Blaise  Le  Prestre. 
Whoever  he  was  he  was  steeped  in  the  Italian  tradition.  The  admir- 
able interior  courtyard  consisted  of  three  separate  wings,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square.  The  facade  facing  you  as  you  entered  had  a 
loggia  with  a  graceful  staircase.  But  the  right  wall  was  the  richest 
and  most  justly  famed,  and  was  adorned  with  statues  of  Judith  with 
the  head  of  Holophernes  (which  could  be  compared  with  that  at 
Fontaine-Henry),  the  Rape  of  Europa,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and, 
finest  of  all,  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath  so  strikingly,  in  inspira- 
tion, resembling  Donatello's  St.  George. 

The  First  Stage  Play  in  France 
THE  list  of  Caen  worthies  is  very  long,  and  most  of  them  are  of 
local,  or  at  best  of  purely  French,  interest,  although  the  number  of 
writers,  jurists,  preachers  and  men  of  letters  born  in  Caen  is  remark- 
able. Caen  was  a  great  centre  of  Norman  Protestantism,  and 
families  such  as  the  Costards,  the  Houels  and  the  Massieds  (these 
latter  cloth-makers  to  Louis  XTV)  were  among  the  most  wealthy  and 
cultivated  in  the  whole  province. 

On  the  other  hand,  Caen  seems  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
famous  Gringore  or  Gringoire,  whose  writings  had  a  distinct  anti- 
clerical and  satirical  tendency,  and  one  that  has  since  been  a  per- 
manent tradition  in  the  literature  of  France.  Gringore's  Le  Prince 
des  Sots  et  la  Mere  Sotte  (i.e.  the  Pope  and  the  Church),  first  acted  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  1511,  was  the  first  real  stage-play  (as  distinguished 
from  the  Mystery  Plays)  to  be  seen  in  France. 

A  Flute-playing  Physician 

A  GOOD  specimen  of  the  serious-minded  Huguenot  bourgeoisie 
of  Caen  was  Samuel  Bochart,  the  physician,  whose  fame  was  so 
considerable  that  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  urged  him  to  come  to 
her  Court,  and  in  a  letter  written  entirely  in  her  own  hand.  Bochart 
set  off  for  Stockholm,  where  his  grave  temperament  suited  the 
Swedish  manner.  Bochart,  however,  was  faced  with  a  cunning 
enemy  in  the  person  of  a  fellow-countryman,  the  Abbe  Bourdalet,  a 
witty  and  sprightly  cleric  attached  in  some  ill-defined  capacity  to 
the  queer  Queen's  Court.  Bourdalet — to  whose  cheerful  and,  indeed, 
rather  mundane  piety  the  Queen  may  have  been  indebted  for  her 
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first  steps  that  led  along  the  road  to  Rome,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term — devised  a  cruel  means  of  making  a  fool  of  the  venerable 
Bochart.  The  abbe  assured  the  Queen  that  the  doctor  was  an  admir- 
able flautist  although  disinclined  to  perform  in  public.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  plot  was  that  the  unfortunate  Bochart,  who  hardly 
knew  one  note  from  another,  was  forced  to  play  before  the  Swedish 
Court  and  to  the  Queen's  accompaniment  upon  the  piano.  To  have 
refused  would  have  been  lese-majeste.  After  several  pitiful  exhibi- 
tions, Bochart's  influence  with  the  sovereign  was  quite  undermined, 
and  he  was  glad  to  escape  back  to  his  native  Caen.  Indeed,  his 
Swedish  experiences  may  have  affected  his  health,  for  in  1667  he  fell 
dead  while  arguing  with  a  fellow-member  at  a  meeting  of  the  Caen 
Academy. 

Corneille^s  Country  Retreat 

CANAPVILLE.  Two  miles  from  Touques  is  the  fine  half- 
timbered  manor  house  of  Canapville.  It  is  a  15th  century  place, 
added  to  and  retouched  in  later  periods,  but  in  the  main  keeping  its 
archaic  and  rustic  aspect.  Such  houses  were  the  real  homes  of  the 
Norman  county  families,  and  the  pretentious  17th  and  18th  century 
palaces  were  mostly  built  by  new  men  just  playing  at  living  on  the 
land. 

Canapville,  though  so  near  the  path  of  war,  is  quite  unscathed,  and 
visitors  will  still  be  able  to  wander  round  its  irregular  walls,  steadied 
here  and  there  by  a  sturdy  stone  turret  or  tower  or  a  piece  of  masonry 
wall,  and  reflect  that  much  of  Corneille's  finest  work  was  here  written. 
For  Canapville  belonged  to  the  great  dramatist's  sister,  and  with  her 
he  stayed  often  for  months  at  a  time.  Canapville  was,  indeed,  the 
second  home  of  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  formed  the 
modern  French  tongue  and  of  that  unequal  poet  whose  best  works 
secure  for  him  a  place  among  the  greatest  dramatists  of  any  age. 

An  Amethystine  Castle 

CANISY.  To  the  left  of  the  St.  L6-Coutances  road  lies  Canisy,  a 
busy  little  town  with  a  brisk  trade  in  twills,  but  the  sight  of  the 
place  is  the  chateau  de  Canisy,  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  park  and 
by  the  side  of  a  lake.  The  house  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  and  is  most  striking  not  only  in  contour  but  in  colour.  It  is 
an  irregular  mass  of  towers  with  steep  roofs,  turrets,  pavilions  and 
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apartments  making  up  formerly  a  square  flanked  with  angle-towers, 
but  two  of  the  sides  were  burned  in  the  18th  century. 

Canisy  was,  from  very  early  times,  a  fief  of  the  Carbonnel  family, 
one  of  whom  married  in  1 588  a  daughter  of  the  marechal  de  Matignon, 
the  sumptuous  builder  of  Torigni-sur-Vire.  This  Carbonnel  was 
obsessed  by  his  father-in-law's  magnificent  mansion  and  resolved  to 
rival  it.  So  he  chose  for  his  Canisy  two  sorts  of  stone,  a  white  stone 
and  a  violet-tinted  one.  But,  surprisingly  enough,  the  mass  of  the 
walls  is  white,  while  the  string-courses,  bonding  and  windows  are 
amethystine.  It  is  all  most  imposing  and  irregularly  fine. 

Out  of  Canisy,  on  the  Coutances  road,  you  dip  down  and  cross 
the  pretty  valley  of  the  Terrette.  To  the  right  are  the  entrance  towers 
of  Mesnil-Amey  and,  two  miles  farther  on  is  Marigny  with  a  fine 
spire  to  the  church.  It  was  from  this  Marigny  and  not  from  Marigny- 
sur-Mer  that  the  Leportier  family  took  their  territorial  name,  made 
famous  by  Enguerrand  de  Marigny. 

At  Canisy  was  born  Alphonse  Lemerre,  a  noted  publisher  of  Paris, 
who  issued  much  of  the  good  poetry  of  the  later  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  from  the  works  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  to  those  of  Francois 
Coppee  and  Renee  Vivien.  His  shop  in  the  passage  Choiseul  still 
exists  and  books  with  his  imprint  of  the  "Digger"  are  sought  after. 

Divorce  for  Profit 

CANY-BARVILLE.  Cany-Barville,  in  a  valley  of  the  Caux 
country,  has  a  church  with  a  fine  Renaissance  choir,  and  at 
Barville  nearby  there  is  a  pilgrimage  church  of  Saint-Simon,  but  the 
sight  of  the  village  is  the  vast  palace  of  Cany  that  is  comparable  in  size 
to  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  the  splendid  country-house  that  Fouquet  built 
near  Paris  in  Louis  XIV s  time.  Cany  was  of  old  a  fief  of  the  Biset 
family,  of  whom  Manasses  and  Henry  Biset  are  stated  to  have  been 
"Marshals  of  England,"  but  our  history  is  silent  regarding  them. 
Henry  V  confiscated  the  place  and  gave  it  to  Christopher  Curwen  of 
the  old  Westmorland  family ;  after  Curwen  had  to  leave  with  the 
English  troops  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the  place  was  sold 
and  resold  until  bought  in  1634  by  one  Pierre  Le  Marinier,  who  in 
1640  started  to  build  the  house  on  plans,  it  is  said,  of  Mansard. 
Cany,  all  red  brick,  rough-cast  and  white  stone,  is  of  a  style  transitional 
between  that  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV.  There  are  immense 
terraces  cut  through  by  wide  avenues  and  broad  basins  of  water  lead 
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to  the  magnificent  park.  Within  is  fine  wood  panelling  and  superb 
17th  and  18th  century  furniture  and  tapestries,  for  the  house  escaped 
plunder  at  the  Revolution  in  a  curious  way. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  place  belonged  to  a  Mont- 
morency-Luxembourg,  who  had  married  Armande  de  Becdelievre, 
the  heiress  of  the  place.  Montmorency  fled  and  was,  in  1792,  placed 
on  the  list  of  emigres,  and  that  meant  that  his  property  would  be 
confiscated.  So,  promptly  taking  advantage  of  the  new  republican 
laws  Mme  de  Montmorency  sued  her  husband  for  divorce  on  the 
grounds  of  desertion.  She  obtained  her  decree  and  kept  her  property 
that  had  again  become  hers  absolutely  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage.  In  1801  Montmorency  came  back,  the  couple  were 
remarried  and  everyone  lived  happily  ever  afterwards.  Madame  de 
Montmorency's  granddaughter  and  heir  married  a  baron  d'Hunol- 
stein  of  the  Alsatian  family,  and  their  descendants  occupy  the  place 
to  this  day. 

It  was,  by  the  way,  a  village  girl  of  Cany  who  bore  in  1403  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  French  King  Charles  VI,  a 
natural  son  who  was  to  become  the  famous  commander  Dunois  who 
did,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one  man  to  drive  us  out  of  France 
after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  From  Dunois  descended  the  dues  de 
Longueville,  in  the  valley  of  the  Scie. 

The  Queen  of  Paris 

CARENTAN.  Carentan,  that  was  a  focal  point  of  the  American 
landings  in  1944,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Cotentin  peninsula,  in 
that  region  of  marshy  river-valleys  bogging  the  course  of  the  Douve 
and  the  Taute.  The  whole  area  of  which  Carentan  is  the  centre  is, 
indeed,  a  (geologically  speaking)  recent  conquest  of  alluvial  soil  over 
the  waters  of  a  far-reaching  sea-gulf.  This  part  of  the  country  has  a 
special  name — the  Penesme,  and  its  damp,  rich  soil  and  its  wide 
meadows  make  an  ideal  stock-raising  country  whose  milch-cows  are 
famous.  The  fresh  pastures  of  the  Penesme,  with  those  around  Isigny 
and  the  course  of  the  Aure  eastward  through  the  Bessin,  are  the  classi- 
cal land  of  the  best  French  butter,  and  Carentan  is  the  butter-market 
of  all  Normandy. 

In  the  countryside  also  is  raised  a  renowned  race  of  half-blood 
trotters  of  great  staying  power. 
The  low-lying  and  stream-crossed  country  of  the  southern  Cotentin 
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has  often  excited  schemes  of  canal  construction.  Napoleon,  at  one 
time,  approved  of  a  project  to  join  up  Carentan  with  Carteret  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Cotentin  and  thus  enable  ships  to  avoid  the  danger- 
ous passage  round  the  shoal-infested  and  reef-ridden  seas  on  the 
northern  Cotentin  coast. 

There  are  some  old  houses  at  Carentan,  but  the  principal  monument 
is  the  charming  church  that  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Fortunately, 
although  the  town  was,  in  part,  ruined  in  1944,  this  fine  building  is 
almost  untouched. 

It  is  a  highly  decorated,  pinnacled,  large-windowed  structure, 
crowned  with  a  magnificent  central  tower  and  spire.  It  is  obviously 
the  church  of  a  rich  community,  and  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
usually  seen  only  in  large  towns  or  where  great  personages  have 
patronised  the  work. 

The  beautiful  southern  porch  is  a  14th  century  gem  and  is  un- 
restored.  The  wide  and  spacious  nave  is  14th  century,  the  transepts 
date  from  a  hundred  years  later  and  the  choir  from  the  end  of  the  1 5th 
century. 

The  side-aisle  windows  were  reworked  in  the  15th  century  in  fine, 
bold,  Flamboyant  style.  The  choir-stalls  are  Renaissance,  and  in  one 
of  the  chapels  there  are  some  primitive  French  wood  panel  paintings. 
Unfortunately,  the  15th  and  16th  century  glass  that  fills  the  windows 
is  in  a  poor  state  but,  at  least,  it  has  not  been  restored  and  well  repays 
an  examination. 

Down  by  the  port  (that  by  a  canal  joins  Carentan  with  the  sea  five 
miles  off)  the  town  looks  imposing  in  its  framework  of  ancient  elms. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  that  are  interesting  as  an  example  of 
late  medieval  (15th  century)  military  architecture. 

The  best-known  son  of  Carentan  was  Elie  (de  Beaumont),  a 
jurisconsult  famed  for  his  judicial  reports,  of  which  the  best  known 
was  that  exonerating  the  unfortunate  Calas,  the  southern  French 
Protestant  who  was  executed  for  sacrilege  in  1762  and  whose  case  so 
interested  Voltaire.  Calas  was  "rehabilitated"  in  1765.  Elie  owned 
the  manor  of  Canon. 

Not  far  from  Carentan  is  the  little  village  of  Saint-Georges-de- 
Bohon,  from  which  the  powerful  English  family  of  de  Bohun  (that 
gave  a  queen  to  Henry  IV)  took  its  name.  Saint-Georges-de-Bohon  is 
between  Cabanes  and  the  estuary  of  the  Vire. 

About  eight  miles  from  Carentan,  on  the  Carteret  road,  is  Coigny 
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that  gave  the  ducal  title  to  the  Franquetot  family  whose  ancestral 
manor  is  a  thousand  yards  beyond.  Franquetot  house  is  a  good 
example  of  simple  17th  century  architecture.  The  first  Duke  of 
Coigny  (who  was  a  marshal  of  France  and  victor  at  Parma  and 
Guastalla  under  Louis  XTV  and  Louis  XV)  is  buried  in  Coigny 
church.  Coigny  was  a  gallant  soldier  eulogised  in  the  spirit  of  his 
age  by  Gentil  Gernard  in  the  "Art  dy  Aimer"  thus : 

"J'ai  vu  Coigny,  Bellone  et  la  Victoire" 
("I  have  seen  Coigny,  Bellona  and  Victory  "). 

The  family  fortunes  faded  after  the  first  duke's  time.  His  eldest 
son  and  heir  had  come  to  a  curious  and  unfortunate  end  eleven 
years  before  his  father's  death.  The  story  throws  a  queer  side-light 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  pre-Revolutionary  France.  Young 
Coigny — who  had  already  had  the  beginnings  of  a  brilliant  military 
career — playing  cards  one  night  at  Versailles,  found  himself 
losing  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the  prince  de  Dombes,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  due  du  Maine  (himself  a  bastard  of  Louis  XTV  and 
Madame  de  Montespan).  Coigny  was  tactless  enough  to  mutter, 
as  the  luck  set  steadily  against  him,  "Damn  it,  he's  got  a  bastard's 
luck."  Dombes,  apparently,  either  did  not,  or  did  not  care  to,  hear 
what  was  said,  but  the  usual  kind  friend,  who  is  never  lacking  on  these 
occasions,  repeated  the  phrase  to  Dombes  who  called  Coigny  out. 

The  two  men  met  at  night  on  a  lonely  snow-covered  road  and  the 
duel  was  fought  by  the  light  of  torches.  Coigny  was  run  through  the 
body.  They  then  bundled  his  corpse  into  a  coach  and  toppled  it  over 
into  a  ditch.  Accidental  death.  The  King  was  told  that  poor  Coigny 
had  died  of  an  accident,  since  duelling  was  strictly  forbidden.  And 
apparently  the  sovereign  never  knew  the  truth  until  (if  ever)  after 
Dombes'  death.  No  questions  asked,  and  the  poor  old  marshal-duke 
could  do  nothing  about  it. 

Young  Coigny's  granddaughter  by  his  elder  son  was  the  Aimee  de 
Coigny,  duchesse  de  Fleury  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Montrond, 
Talleyrand's  confidant  and  creature)  who  was  immortalised  by  Andre 
Chenier  in  his  poem  "The  Young  Captive"  ("La  Jeune  Captive"). 
Young  Coigny's  younger  son  was,  like  his  grandfather,  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  the  wife  of  the  witty  marechale-duchesse  de  Coigny,  of 
whom  Marie- Antoinette  said,  "I'm  only  Queen  of  Versailles,  she's 
Queen  of  Paris."  The  family  is  now  extinct,  and  was  one  of  the  many 
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ancient  stocks  that  did  not  survive  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
Revolution. 

Victory  Road 

CARROUGES.  By  August  1944  the  British  Army,  driving 
south  from  Caen  and  the  U.S.  First  Army  smashing  east,  had 
trapped  a  sizable  part  of  Field-Marshal  von  Kluck's  Seventh  Army 
in  the  Falaise-Argentan  pocket. 

The  American  Third  Armored  Division  was  ordered  to  close  the 
escape  gap.  On  August  13th  Combat  Command  Hickey  moved  out 
in  two  columns.  The  axis  of  advance  was  along  the  line  of  the 
Mayenne  river — Pre-en-Pail,  Carrouges,  Ranes,  Fromental.  Heavy 
fighting  broke  out  beyond  Pr6-en-Pail,  and  on  August  14th  Car- 
rouges  was  the  scene  of  grim  destruction.  Panther  tanks  and  Sher- 
mans were  scattered  on  this  bitter  boulevard  and  the  Carrouges- 
Ranes  road  was  wrecked  and  burning.  There  was  an  ever-present 
stench  in  the  warm,  summer  air  of  death  and  of  decay  amid  the 
crackling  and  sizzling  of  flames. 

But,  through  all  this,  old  Carrouges  castle  was  almost  untouched. 
Carrouges  is  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  up  on  a  hill 
dominating  the  upper  valley  of  the  Udon,  an  affluent  of  the  Orne. 
It  is  a  busy  little  place — or  it  was.  There  are  slate  quarries  and 
textile  mills,  but  it  is  all  battered  now. 

Carrouges  castle  has  no  elegance  and  no  regularity,  yet  is  one  of  the 
most  evocatory  places  in  all  Normandy.  It  is  an  imposing  mass  of 
buildings,  of  various  epochs,  surrounded  by  a  rectangular  moat. 
The  whole  is  dominated  by  a  keep  forty-five  feet  high  and  rimmed 
with  battlements.  This  sturdy  backbone  was  set  up  by  Blosset  Le 
Borgne  under  King  Charles  VII.  Carrouges  had  been  sequestered  by 
the  English  under  Henry  V  and  given  to  a  French  "collaborator/'  but 
old  Robert  de  Carrouges,  getting  back  his  lands  when  we  had  to  leave 
Normandy,  left  an  only  daughter  to  carry  her  ancestors'  lands  to  her 
husband,  this  Blosset  Le  Borgne.  Their  son  v/as  an  intimate  of  that 
wily  monarch  King  Louis  XI  who  stayed  at  Carrouges  in  1473  on 
his  way  to  Mont  Saint-Michel  there  to  found,  and  hold,  the  first 
Chapter  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Saint  Michael.  And  in  Carrouges 
chapel  to  this  day  is  preserved  a  silk  chasuble  said  to  have  been 
given  by  the  King  in  memory  of  his  visit — it  was  probably  pretty 
poor  compensation  for  the  expense  incurred  by  putting  up  even  so 
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parsimonious  a  monarch  as  Louis  XI  in  addition  to  the  hangers-on 
of  his  court. 

But  this  young  Le  Borgne  had  no  children.  It  was  his  sister  who 
carried  Carrouges  into  the  Le  Veneur  de  Tillieres  family  with  whom 
it  has  ever  since  remained.  Since  the  earliest  times  the  place  has 
never  been  sold,  and  its  owners  today  are  the  descendants  of  the 
first  early  medieval  lords.  This  would  be  a  noteworthy  record  in  any 
country,  but  in  France  there  are  not  many  places  of  which  such  a  tale 
can  be  told. 

The  castle  is  preceded  by  what  is  called  a  chdtelet  or  fortified 
and  towered  entrance-gate  of  brick  and  stone,  but  dating  only  from 
the  16th  century.  The  castle  itself,  also  of  brick  and  stone,  is  in  part 
15th  century  (with  older  foundations).  It  is  rather  a  severe  and 
gloomy  place  at  first  glance,  but  the  longer  you  view  it  the  more 
fascinating  it  is  seen  to  be.  Within,  there  are  imposing  saloons  and 
old-fashioned  galleries,  and  dark  sumptuous  rooms  and  pictures — 
pictures  of  dead  and  gone  Le  Veneurs,  generals,  country  gentlemen 
and  a  Cardinal,  the  great  man  of  the  line,  Jean  Le  Veneur  de 
Tillieres,  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Lisieux  in  the  16th  century. 

Churchyard  in  the  Sands 

CARTERET  is  one  of  the  worst  havens  on  the  French  shores,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  very  few  on  the  wild  and  rock-bound  coast  of  the 
western  Cotentin.  Carteret  is  quite  a  small  place  under  the  lea  of 
the  dark  and  menacing  Cape  Carteret,  but  so  sheltered  from  northern 
winds  and  weather  that  its  climate  is  of  almost  riviera  softness.  The 
bathing  beach  is  good  and  the  town  is  a  favourite  summer  resort 
with  the  Norman  citizens.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  there 
is  a  Romanesque  church  tower,  but  the  most  moving  thing  is  the  view 
of  an  old  and  ruined  church,  surrounded  by  the  invading  sands,  and 
rising  out  of  the  solitude  of  the  dunes. 

In  the  wild  and  sparsely  populated  interior  of  this  part  of  the 
Cotentin  there  are  old  manors  and  untouched  villages,  and  at 
Barneville,  two  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gerfieur  estuary, 
is  a  fine  antique  and  battlemented  church. 

Mascaret 

CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX.  There  is  no  more  charming  or  com- 
fortable centre  from  which  to  explore  the  Caux  country  than  its 
capital  Caudebec.  It  is  a  picturesque  place  in  the  wooded  valley  of 
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the  Sainte-Gertrude  that  cuts  down  from  the  high  Caux  plateau  to 
the  Seine's  banks  at  the  bend  of  the  first  great  swirl  the  river  makes 
on  its  way  south.  Opposite  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Brotonne 
forest. 

Caudebec  was,  in  ancient  times,  famed  for  its  tanneries  and  strap 
manufactures  and  its  straw  hats  and  its  gloves — above  all  its  gloves. 
They  say  that  the  cunning  glovers  of  Caudebec  could,  long  ago, 
(alas!  not  in  these  degenerate  times),  make  kid  gloves  so  fine  and  so 
soft  that  one  of  them  could  be  crumpled  into  a  walnut's  shell. 
Believe  it  or  not.  In  any  case,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
struck  a  formidable  blow  at  the  town's  commerce  and  prosperity. 
Caudebec  was  one  of  the  centres  of  Norman  Protestantism,  and 
many  of  the  Caudebec  men  and  women  managed  to  slip  away 
across  the  Channel  to  settle  in  England — and  in  Ireland.  The 
English  Government  encouraged  the  Huguenot  refugees  to  go  to 
Ireland,  where  they  would  swell  the  Protestant  population  and  where 
they  were  thought,  as  French,  to  be  particularly  well  fitted  to  get  on 
with  the  Irish.  It  did  not  always  work  out  as  the  English  hoped,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that,  for  a  time,  Dublin  supported  a  larger  Huguenot 
population  than  almost  any  other  town  in  the  realm  except  London 
itself. 

The  great  natural  sight  of  Caudebec  is  the  tidal  wave  generally 
(but  improperly)  termed  the  mascaret.  The  great  waves  only  occur 
at  the  spring  and  autumn  equinoxes,  and  at  these  times  all  boats 
must  be  hauled  up  or  get  out  into  midstream,  for  if  they  remained 
at  the  quay-side  they  would  be  stove  in.  The  huge  high  wave  rolls 
and  thunders  up  the  river  at  about  thirty  feet  a  second.  It  is  a 
most  impressive  sight,  best  enjoyed  at  the  September  full  moon. 

Caudebec  is  full  of  picturesque  and  quaint  old  carved  wooden 
houses,  but  they  are  overshadowed  by  the  church  of  Notre-Dame, 
whose  high  spire  is  a  landmark  all  up  and  down  the  river. 

This  lace-like  needle  crowns  a  splendid  Gothic  church.  There  is  a 
triple  doorway  and  some  fine  16th  century  glass. 

The  building,  constructed  from  1426  to  1515,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  in  all  the  diocese  of  Rouen. 

Inside,  the  light  nave  is  of  noble  proportions  and  the  triforium 
most  elegant.  There  are  no  transepts.  The  16th  century  stained 
glass  is  admirable. 

In  1843,  at  Villequier,  two  and  a  half  miles  downstream,  Adele 
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Hugo,  the  daughter  of  the  poet  and  the  wife  of  Charles  Vacquerie, 
was  drowned  with  her  husband,  child  and  boatman.  The  Vacqueries 
(Charles  and  Auguste,  who  married  Hugo's  other  daughter  Leopold- 
ine)  were  natives  of  Villequier.  Adele,  Victor  Hugo's  wife,  is  also 
buried  in  the  cemetery. 

A  good  excursion  is  to  Roberdeau,  where  there  is  a  Romanesque 
steeple  and  a  charming  Renaissance  doorway.  But  this  also  is  a 
pilgrimage-place  for  gourmets,  since  it  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
pressed  duck  improperly  known  as  caneton  a  la  Rouennaise  that  may 
be  eaten  to  perfection  here  as  at  the  Tour  d' Argent  restaurant  in  Paris. 

Duke  Robert's  Monument 

CERISY-LA-FOR£T.  Here  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  in 
Normandy.  The  best  way  to  get  to  it  is  from  Balleroy.  You 
turn  left  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  cross  the  Dromme  and  pull  up 
a  steep  hill  into  Cerisy  forest. 

The  abbey  is  an  ancient  foundation  dating  back  to  the  7th  century. 
It  was  refounded  and  rebuilt  by  Robert  I,  Duke  of  Normandy  (known 
as  "the  Devil "),  in  1030.  The  abbey  church  dates,  in  its  present  form, 
from  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  Unfortunately,  in  the  eighteen 
hundreds  the  western  half  of  the  nave  was  torn  down  and  the  noble 
edifice  truncated,  but  even  as  it  is  the  place  is  imperative.  The  tran- 
septs were  rebuilt  in  poor  style  in  the  18th  century  and  the  remains 
of  the  nave  were  roofed  with  trivial  and  clumsy  wooden  roofing  in 
1872.  But  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  and  apse  is  13th  century  and  the 
rib  vaulting  of  the  side-aisles  is  also  ancient. 

In  spite  of  so  much  mutilation  the  elevation  of  the  church  is 
magnificent,  with  its  three  stories  of  arches,  galleries  and  windows. 
In  the  choir  there  are  forty-one  stalls  dating  from  about  1400,  simple 
and  pure  of  style  and  line. 

There  are  also  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings,  an  abbot's 
lodging,  of  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  a  fine  chapel. 

Duke  Robert  the  Magnificent,  or  the  Devil,  died  on  crusade  at 
Nicaea  in  Bithynia  and  was  there  buried,  but  Toustain,  his  chamber- 
lain, brought  back  the  precious  and  sacred  relics  the  Duke  had 
collected  in  the  East  and  deposited  them  in  this  church. 

Although  the  battle  raged  fiercely  hereabouts  in  1944,  Cerisy  is 
intact,  and  the  abbey-church's  high  walls  are  still  framed  in  verdure. 
The  nave  is  almost  untouched  Norman  Romanesque  in  its  most 
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noble  expression  and  the  church  must  have  been  an  ideal  setting  for 
the  muted  magnificence  of  Premonstratensian  and  Cistercian  cere- 
mony. 

It  is  in  its  neglect  that  Cerisy  is  most  appealing.  There  is  nothing 
swept  and  garnished. 

Seen  from  without,  half  hidden  by  the  saplings,  striplings  and 
delicate  deciduous  trees  of  the  Norman  forest,  Cerisy  may  seem 
squat  because  of  its  lost  nave,  though  the  sharp,  octagonal,  thick 
spire  of  the  central  tower  looks  as  though  it  had  been  half  with- 
drawn into  its  sheath  ready'to  dart  thereout  and  pierce  the  heavens. 

As  you  look  up  from  below,  the  structure  breaks  into  so  many 
planes  in  the  upward  surge  of  the  building  that  it  is  more  imposing 
than  elegant.  For  the  interior,  our  pictures  must  tell  the  tale  better 
than  words. 

Tuscan  Normandy 

CHANTELOUP.  Chanteloup,  a  few  miles  from  Brehal  in  the 
region  of  the  south-western  Cotentin,  is  now  half  a  ruin,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  intriguing  buildings  in  Normandy.  The  old  castle 
was  handed  over  by  our  Henry  V  to  one  John  Harpenden  on  6th 
August,  1418.  Before,  it  had  belonged  to  that  member  of  the 
d'Estouteville  family  who  defended  Mont  Saint-Michel  against  our 
men  and  ensured  that  the  Mount  should  be  the  only  patch  of  Nor- 
man soil  that  did  not  fall  to  us.  In  1449  Harpenden  got  out  and  the 
Estoutevilles  came  back,  and  there  in  1536  built  the  delightful 
Italianate  manor  house  we  still  see.  The  entrance  gate  gives  no  clue 
to  what  is  within.  It  is  just  a  plain,  battered  ckdtelet  flanked  by  two 
towers  now  degraded  by  low  roofs.  But  once  within  the  courtyard 
you  are  astonished.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Hector  Sohier,  the 
Italianate  Caen  architect,  planned  the  place,  but  however  that  may 
be,  you  are  at  once  transported  to  the  south.  Chanteloup  you  might 
expect  to  find  in  Provence,  but  it  is  all  so  Renaissance-Italian  that 
when  the  Norman  sun  shines  bright  you  think  of  a  Florentine 
pleasure-villa  out  on  the  hills  of  Tuscany.  At  the  Revolution  the 
place  was  owned  by  a  nervous  old  lady  who  took  very  seriously  the 
decrees  ordering  the  abolition  and  defacement  "within  and  without" 
of  all  signs  of  "feudalism" — this  meant,  primarily,  coats-of-arms.  So 
that  any  coats-of-arms  you  may  see  today  on  the  outside  at  least  of 
any  French  building  are  probably  modern  reconstructions,  for  few 
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dared  to  keep  such  challenges  to  republican  feeling  during  the 
Revolution.  Thus  it  came  about  that  much  of  the  delicate  Renais- 
sance decoration  of  Chanteloup  has  been  battered  out  of  recognition ; 
still,  we  must  be  thankful  that  no  19th  century  pseudo-archaeologist 
set  about  making  Chanteloup  an  image  of  what  he  wished  it  had  been . 

A  Port  against  England 

CHERBOURG.  Though  the  port  and  the  arsenal  are  completely 
destroyed,  the  town  itself  has  suffered  surprisingly  little  con- 
sidering the  stand  the  German  garrison  made  against  the  Americans 
in  July  1944. 

The  Church  of  Querqueville  and  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  Saint- 
Germain  [that  is,  they  say,  the  oldest  Christian  edifice  in  the  Manche 
department]  are  safe.  And  seen  from  the  vantage-point  of  Querque- 
ville hill,  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  great  roadstead  (that  was 
quickly  reconditioned  by  American  methods  and  at  an  American 
tempo)  would  show  little  that  was  suspicious  to  an  uninstructed  ob- 
server, especially  if  there  were  only  a  few  large  ships  berthed  along- 
side the  quays  and  also  if  the  familiar  clock-tower  of  the  maritime 
station  were  still  there.  But  things  moved  quickly  in  the  Cotentin, 
and  by  1st  July,  1944,  all  resistance  in  the  Cherbourg  peninsula  had 
ceased. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Cherbourg  was  never  a  very  attractive 
place.  Thousands  of  visitors  and  tourists  poured  through  it,  out  of 
it  and  into  it  yearly  in  olden  times  before  this  last  war,  for  most  of 
the  transatlantic  liners  (not  the  French  ones,  they  had  their  port  at 
Le  Havre)  called  at  Cherbourg,  that  was  the  Americans'  gateway  to 
France,  but  those  who  have  had  to  spend  a  night  in  the  town  in 
order  to  meet  friends  coming  in  by  boat  will  have  recollections  of  a 
windy,  damp  and  unexciting  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  only  the 
port  side  and  the  harbour  that  were  thus,  since  the  town  itself  is  no 
more  boring  than  most  large  provincial  towns  anywhere.  Cherbourg, 
indeed,  is  a  largish  city  of  some  40,000  inhabitants  and  it  lived  by 
its  port.  But  Cherbourg  for  the  visitor  to  Normandy  is  interesting 
as  the  best  centre  for  all  the  wild  and  attractive  coastal  and  inland 
scenery  of  the  northern  Cotentin. 

It  was  not  until  Louis  XIV's  time  that  it  was  decided  to  make 
Cherbourg  into  a  great  naval  port  against  England  and  Vauban  set 
to  work  to  fortify  the  harbour.  In  1758,  when  French  sea-power  had 
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waned  to  a  low  level,  the  English  landed  at  Querqueville,  ravaged  the 
port  and  town  of  Cherbourg  and  then  made  off.  From  1779  to  1786 
a  number  of  the  forts  was  constructed  to  prevent  similar  incursions, 
but  modern  Cherbourg  is  a  creation  of  Napoleon  and  of  Napoleon 
III.  In  1914-18  Cherbourg  was  one  of  the  main  supply  ports  for  the 
Anglo-American  armies. 

The  main  sights  of  the  town  used  to  be  the  maritime  station  and 
port  (neither  of  them  as  up-to-date  and  smart-looking  as  the  new 
buildings  at  Le  Havre),  but  these  are  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  we 
must  wait  to  see  what  the  new  port  will  be  like,  but  it  may  be  some 
years  before  it  is  constructed. 

In  the  town,  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  Church  of  the  Trinity  is 
interesting.  The  gallery  round  the  church  is  bordered  by  a  balustrade 
with  curious  carvings,  those  on  the  south  side  representing  the 
Passion  and  those  on  the  north  a  Dance  of  Death — a  theme  rarer, 
at  all  epochs,  in  France  than  in  Germany  and  central  Europe. 

There  is  a  local  museum  with  a  few  good  pictures,  Prud'hon, 
Hubert-Robert,  Teniers  and  Jordaens,  and  it  is  well  worth  wandering 
about  in. 

Carpentier  of  the  Mancke 

AT  Hesterville,  near  Cherbourg,  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  1760 
one  of  the  most  curious  figures  of  the  French  Revolution,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Carpentier,  known  as  "Carpentier  of  the  Manche,"  for  the 
delegates  to  the  National  and  Constituent  Assemblies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion used  commonly  to  affix  to  their  names  that  of  the  newly 
invented  "department"  whence  they  came.  And  these  appellations 
have  stuck;  in  fact,  they  indicated  a  sort  of  new  Republican  nobility. 
Many,  of  course,  of  the  old  revolutionaries  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace,  but  some  of  them  had  descendants  who  did  pretty 
well  with  the  gains  their  forebears  had  gathered,  so,  today,names  like 
"Martin  du  Nord"  and  "Martin  du  Gard"  (this  latter  illustrated  by 
a  well-known  contemporary  French  writer)  have  become  hall-marks 
of  a  new  nobility  and  such  persons  may  find  themselves  called 
"Monsieur  du  Nord"  and  may  be  on  the  way,  in  true  modern  style,  of 
blossoming  out,  if  they  will,  as  counts  or  marquesses. 

Our  J.-B.  Carpentier,  however,  had  a  different  fate.  He  entered 
the  office  of  a  bailliff  (or  huissier)  at  Valognes,  where  he  vegetated 
obscurely  for  years,  but  somehow  eventually  managing  to  buy  out 
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his  boss  and  get  his  business.  Then  came  the  Revolution  and  J.-B. 
felt  and  saw  his  chance.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly.  He  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  Then  he  was  despatched  to  Normandy  as 
a  beater-up  of  all  suspects,  nobles  and  burgesses,  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Valognes,  where  he  knew  all  about  almost  everyone. 
He  settled  into  the  Hotel  d'Ourville,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old 
patrician  private  houses  that  he  must  often  have  regarded  with  envy 
in  the  olden  days.  The  Hotel  de  Chijfrevaast  was  turned  into  a 
prison,  and  the  aged  marquis  de  Chiffrevaast  was  locked  up  in  his 
own  house.  Madame  Carpentier,  a  loud-mouthed  virago  of  the 
lowest  type,  was  a  worthy  mate.  She  it  was  who  bawled  out  to  Jean- 
Baptiste  while  lolling  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Hotel  d'Ourville, 
"Have  the  windows  open  so  that  our  people  may  look  upon  us." 
They  did. 

Carpentier  managed,  in  obscure  employments,  to  survive  the 
Empire,  but  at  the  second  restoration  in  1815  he  was  exiled  as  a 
regicide  and  tried  the  hospitality  of  our  shores.  But  life  in  England 
was  apparently  not  to  his  taste,  for  he  slipped  back  to  France, 
was  recognised  by  some  of  "our  people,"  and  was  thrown  into  the 
dungeons  of  Mont  Saint-Michel,  where  he  died.  Such  are  the  ups 
and  downs  of  revolutionary  times. 

The  Centre  of  the  Socage 

CLECY.  Clecy,  on  its  broad  hill  bathed  by  a  swirl  of  the  Orne 
stream  and  above  its  left  bank,  is  an  excellent  centre  for  ex- 
cursions into  the  wild  and  picturesque  country  of  the  Norman 
Bocage.  The  Orne's  banks  are  here  delightfully  picturesque  and 
diversified.  A  mile  north  of  the  town  is  the  Sugarloaf  Hill,  from  whose 
top  you  may  get  a  good  exploratory  view  of  the  whole  region. 
From  Pain  de  Sucre  and  by  the  right  bank  road  squeezed  in  between 
the  river  and  the  Houle  cliffs,  you  get  to  the  Vey  bridge,  whence  by  a 
stiff  climb  you  can  double  back  to  Clecy.  This  is  really  a  part  of 
Normandy  to  illustrate  and  not  to  describe,  and  our  pictures  of  Vey,  of 
the  great  viaduct  crossing  the  Orne — and  framing  the  serrated  hills  of 
the  Bocage — and  of  the  old  moss-grown  and  ivy-covered  cottages  by 
the  river's  bank,  give  the  atmosphere  and  tone  of  the  place  better  than 
pages  of  print. 

For  the  innumerable  walks  and  drives  a  guide  book  is  the  best 
pointer,  but  we  may  mention  the  climb  up  to  Saint-Clair  Hill  and  the 
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outing  to  Le  Bo  and  the  Pont  d'Ouilly.  This  is  a  very  different  Nor- 
mandy from  the  rich  meadowlands  of  the  Caen  plain,  of  the  thickly 
populated  Bessin,  of  the  Caux  plateau  or  the  wild  Cotentin.  It  is,  in 
fact,  unexpected  land  in  northern  France,  and  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  it  for  hundreds  of  miles  south  except  the  bocage  country  of 
Poitou,  the  old  Vendee  of  the  Chouans  and  Royalists. 

Marie  Jolly 

CINTHEAUX.  Seven  miles  south  of  Cintheaux,  where  the  Laizon 
stream  cuts  through  a  wild,  deep  gorge  known  as  the  Devil's 
Gap  or  Breche  du  Diable,  the  rivulet  is  twisted  by  a  high  cliff  called 
Mont  Jolly — crowned  with  a  tomb.  The  story  of  the  woman  who  was 
here  buried  offers  a  curious  commentary  on  the  times  and  manners 
of  the  Revolution.  Marie-Elisabeth  Jolly,  the  daughter  of  an  iron- 
monger, was  born  at  the  royal  Court  City  of  Versailles  in  1761. 
When  she  was  about  seventeen  she  joined  the  famous  Mile  Mont- 
ansier's  troup  that  played  at  the  old  theatre  in  what  is  now  the  rue 
des  Reservoirs.  By  the  time  she  was  twenty  she  had  made  such  a 
brilliant  debut  at  the  Comedie  frangaise  that  she  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Company  in  1783.  Those  were  the  flashy  and  rather 
breathless  days  that  preceded  the  great  upheaval.  Marie  played  all 
sorts  of  roles  (members  of  the  "French  Comedy"  had  then  by  rule 
to  act  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy)  from  those  of  serving-maids  in 
Moliere  to  that  of  "Athalie."  Until  1791  things  went  well  enough. 
After  that  she,  with  most  of  her  comrades  of  the  Comedie  frangaise, 
was  thrown  into  the  women's  prison  of  the  Madelonnettes  ordinarily 
reserved  for  convicted  prostitutes.  The  French  actors  were,  in  general, 
suspected  of  tepid  republican  sympathies ;  indeed,  actors  and  actresses 
tend  to  be  a  little  conservative  and  not  a  little  ingenuous  in  their 
political  views — we  have  seen  that  during  the  last  few  years  of  German 
occupation.  Marie  (and  her  friends)  only  got  out  of  jail  on  condition 
that  she  (and  they)  would  join  the  so-called  "Republican  Players" 
who  had  broken  away  from  the  Comedie  frangaise.  As  always 
happens  when  politics  begin  to  get  mixed  up  with  an  art,  it  is  the 
failures  and  second-raters  who  use  political  influence  to  gain  the 
positions  they  could  never  otherwise  aspire  to.  It  was  not  otherwise 
in  Nazi  Germany.  Later,  Marie  was  again  imprisoned  on  the 
denunciation  of  Ronsin — a  revolutionary  general  who  met  a  well- 
merited  end  on  the  scaffold  with  the  "Hebertists"  in  1794 — and  she 
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contracted  tuberculosis  in  the  filthy  damp  dungeons.  There  was 
never  any  formal  charge  against  her.  She  was,  indeed,  for  an  actress 
in  any  country,  a  woman  of  singularly  regular  fife.  She  was  happily 
married  to  a  Monsieur  du  Lomboy,  formerly  a  captain  of  cavalry, 
and  led  with  him,  and  her  children,  a  bourgeois  life  that  the  brilliant 
creatures  of  the  early  1 8th  century  stage  would  have  thought  most  im- 
probable. In  1798,  Marie  was  again  released,  and  with  her  comrades 
took  possession  of  their  theatre  (now  the  Odeon,  on  the  left  bank 
near  the  Luxembourg  Gardens),  but  she  died  from  her  sufferings  in 
the  same  year,  aged  thirty-seven.  Monsieur  du  Lomboy  had  a  house 
at  La-Roche-Saint-Quentin,  and  it  was  her  wish  that  she  should  be 
buried  on  the  high  cliff  called  since,  after  her,  Mont  Jolly.  The  tomb 
has  become  in  the  past  a  sort  of  pilgrimage-place  for  aspiring  actors, 
and  the  poor  Marie's  tomb  is  covered  with  pretentious  inscriptions. 

The  whole  countryside  nearby  is  dotted  with  ancient  manors  and 
interesting  monuments.  Cintheaux,  that  is  the  nearest  large  village 
(about  seven  miles  from  Mont  Jolly),  has  a  fine  and  unrestored 
Romanesque  church.  At  Soumont-Saint-Quentin,  the  hamlet  by 
Mont  Jolly,  is  a  church  with  a  partly  Romanesque  tower  and  12th, 
13th  and  14th  century  nave  and  choir. 

cc  What  is  the  Cause  of  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority  ?  " 

CLERES.  On  the  Rouen-Dieppe  road  along  the  historic  valley 
of  the  Scie  about  ten  miles  from  Rouen  you  come  to  Monville, 
a  little  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clerette  and  the  Cailly.  The 
church  has  a  Romanesque  tower  and  a  choir  with  stained  glass  of 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  There  is  a  curious  rhymed  epitaph 
to  the  memory  of  one  Pierre  de  Choinet  there  buried,  who  was 
physician  and  astrologer — the  two  professions  were  merged  in  the 
Middle  Ages — to  the  wily  King  Louis  XI,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
influence  of  the  stars.  Choinet,  who  died  in  1476,  was  a  trusted 
servant  of  his  suspicious  master  and  remained  in  favour  until  his 
death  seven  years  before  that  of  the  King. 

Then  you  cross  the  river  and  follow  straight  on  the  road  leading  up 
the  charming  valley  of  the  Clerette  as  far  as  Cleres,  that  is  a  much- 
advertised  excursion  point.  Posters  of  Cleres  chateau,  with  its 
middle  15th  century  outline  and  windows  remade  a  hundred  years 
later,  are  a  common  sight  at  French  railway  stations.  The  whole 
house  was  intelligently  restored  by  its  owner,  the  comte  de  Beam,  in 
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1865.  But  the  attraction  of  the  place  is  the  zoo  that  Monsieur 
Maurice  Delacour  established  there.  It  is  especially  rich  in  birds  of 
all  sorts  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  acclimation  aviaries  in  all 
northern  Europe.  A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Cleres  is  the 
College  de  Normandie,  founded  by  a  man  who  wrote  a  book  that 
made  much  stir  in  France  a  generation  or  so  ago.  It  was  called  A 
quoi  tient  la  superiorite  des  Anglo-Saxons?  ("To  what  do  the 
Anglo-Saxons  owe  their  superiority?")  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  their  system  of  education  (as  distinguished  from  instruc- 
tion), and  that  games,  out-of-doors  life  and  the  development  of 
responsibility  and  public  spirit  made  for  the  social  and  political 
stability  of  Britain  and,  indeed,  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the 
author  was  only  considering  the  most-favoured  social  and  economic 
groups  with  us.  To  put  his  ideas  into  practice  he  founded  the 
College  de  Normandie  that  (with  the  not  less  well-known  Ecole  des 
Roches,  also  in  Normandy)  has  in  recent  years  become  one  of  the 
smartest  schools  in  the  country.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 
the  place  quite  realised  its  founder's  best  hopes,  since  the  attempt  to 
transport  into  France  so  peculiar  a  thing  as  our  secondary  and 
public  school  system  is  not  more  easy  than  to  transport  the  English 
parliamentary  one  into  Europe.  Both  these  excellent  Norman 
schools  tended  to  become  playgrounds  of  rich  men's  sons  only. 
Still,  the  experiments  were  interesting,  and  no  doubt  helped  a  good 
deal  towards  the  popularising  of  sport  and  the  mitigation  of  over- 
cramming — tendencies  that  have  been  noticeable  in  France  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

COLLEVILLE-SUR-MER.  There  are  at  least  four  Collevilles, 
from  one  of  which,  probably,  is  derived  the  (now)  Scots  name 
of  Colville.  Colleville-sur-Mer,  on  the  Bessin  coast  between  Sainte- 
Honorine  and  Saint-Laurent,  has  an  interesting  Romanesque  church, 
though  it  is  much  disfigured  within  by  injudicious  "restoration"  and 
daubing.  The  tympanum  of  the  southern  porch  is  in  superb  archaic 
bold  style,  the  design  of  two  chimeras  facing  each  other  reminding 
one  of  very  ancient  things,  Sumerian  seals  and  the  decoration  from 
many  distant  lands. 

But  the  glory  of  Colleville  is  the  church  tower,  one  of  the  finest 
Romanesque  belfries  in  all  this  rich  Bessin  land.  It  is  a  monument 
that  makes  a  trip  to  Colleville  well  worth  while.  The  coast  here  is 
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impressive  and  jagged,  and  the  Calvados  Rocks  bar  the  view,  though 
from  the  Chapel  of  Saint-Simeon,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east 
of  Colleville,  to  the  La  Percee  Point  five  miles  to  the  west,  the  coast 
is  fringed  with  a  strand  of  sand  and  pebbles  merging  into  grass- 
grown  hills  rolling  southwards  to  a  height  of  some  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  Farther  south,  the  countryside  is  typically  Norman,  with 
rich  meadows,  apple  orchards,  farms  and  thatched  cottages,  with  the 
fields  full  of  brindled  Normandy  cattle,  fat  and  sleek.  Colleville 
manor,  an  agreeable  little  18th  century  house,  lies  away  from  the 
highroad  and  in  a  ring  of  trees.  Colleville  was  one  of  the  invasion 
points  and  nearby  at  Hermanville-sur-Mer  is  a  beach  cemetery  bear- 
ing witness  to  our  losses. 

The  Cradle  of  the  Bruces 

COLOMBY,  four  miles  from  Valognes,  has  a  13th  century 
church  that  is  a  model  of  elegance  and  unity  and  it  has  escaped 
damage.  But  the  most  evocatory  place  hereabouts,  for  us,  is  Brix. 
It  is  on  the  other  side  of  Valognes,  to  the  north-west  along  the 
Cherbourg  road.  Here  are  the  ruins,  blurred  and  weather-worn, 
that  were  slighted  or  dismantled  as  long  ago  as  the  13th  century.  A 
hundred  years  later  the  old  fortress  was  still  serving  as  a  quarry  of 
ready-squared  stones  for  the  construction  of  Brix  church. 

But  this  Brix  or  Bruis  was  the  cradle  of  the  Royal  Bruces,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  places  in  Normandy  of  which  we  can 
say  that  an  English  (and  later  Scottish)  family  owned  and  took  their 
name  from  it.  The  first  Robert  de  Bruis,  de  Brus,  de  Breaux,  de 
Braose  or  de  Brix,  was  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
rewarded  him  with  manors  in  our  northern  parts  and  especially  with 
the  Castle  and  Lordship  of  Skelton  in  Yorkshire.  His  son,  a  second 
Robert,  was  the  first  to  get  Scottish  lands,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
fourth  Robert  from  the  Conquest  the  Bruces  had  begun  to  play  a 
great  role  in  the  Scotland  that  was  to  be  their  kingdom  for  genera- 
tions. 

The  Mystic  Winepress 

CONCHES,  in  the  forest  some  miles  from  Evreux,  shows  its  high 
leaden  steeple  through  the  trees  miles  before  you  are  upon  it. 
All  around  are  the  famed  plains  of  Saint  Andrew  or  Saint-Andre, 
a  broad  table-land  gently  sloping  towards  the  Seine's  valley.  This  is 
the  old  Ouche  country  or  the  Gallo-Roman  VNCIVM.  Luckily, 
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the  place  reveals  no  wounds  of  any  gravity  and  the  delicate  spire  still 
pierces  the  low,  Norman  sky  from  the  highest  point  on  the  rock  spur 
bearing  the  town.  Below,  the  clear  waters  of  the  Rouloir  (an 
affluent  of  the  Iton)  roll  slowly  to  the  Eure,  the  Seine  and  the  sea. 
The  old  keep  of  Conches  castle  is  the  same  12th  century  fortress 
that  was  a  strongpoint  of  the  lordly  Courtenays,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  (now  built  into  the  hospital)  are  interesting, 
but  the  most  precious  relics  of  the  old  monks  are  the  iUuminated 
MSS.  and  fine  books  now  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  library,  and 
they  can  be  examined  if  you  ask.  So  much  of  the  ancient  monastic 
treasures  has  been  destroyed,  lost  for  ever  or  swept  into  the  great 
libraries  of  the  capital,  that  the  Conches  collection  is  pleasing  to 
come  across. 

The  chief  sight  of  Conches  is,  however,  its  Holy  Faith  or  Sainte- 
Foy  church,  and  it  should  be  visited  and  studied  by  all  who  would 
understand  the  medieval  background  of  Normandy. 

The  church  consists  of  an  elegant  15th  century  choir  with  side- 
chapels,  and  a  more  simple  and  sober  nave  (a  hundred  years  later  in 
date),  without  clerestory  windows.  There  is  no  transept  and,  without, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  elaborate  and  expressive  Renaissance  carving. 
The  noble  spire,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  was  rebuilt  in 
1851. 

But  it  is  for  the  stained  glass  that  Conches  is  famed.  In  the 
southern  side-aisle  are  the  16th  century  windows  figuring  the  Bap- 
tism, the  Last  Supper,  the  Manna,  the  Mystic  Winepress  and  the 
Institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Here  is  the  flowering  of  Christian 
luxury :  these  magic  windows  blazon  forth  the  Triumph  of  Religion. 
The  most  glorious  of  all  is  that  of  the  Mystic  Winepress,  whence, 
from  Divine  Wounds  like  bleeding  Roses,  flows  the  Precious  Blood 
salving  all  Mankind. 

If  these  are  the  finest  windows  of  Conches  they  are  by  no  means 
all.  The  seven  windows  of  the  choir  are  filled  with  glass  by  Alde- 
greder,  a  pupil  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  but  these  were  restored  in  1879 
and  rearranged.  In  the  northern  side-aisle  is  more  16th  century 
glass  to  the  glory  of  the  Virgin,  the  Patronage,  the  Nativity,  the 
Virgin  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  her  Litany,  and,  above  all,  the 
three  windows  showing  the  Triumph  of  Mary,  her  Nativity  and  the 
Virgin  with  Saint-Romain.  The  window  of  the  Annunciation  has 
been  entirely  restored. 
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After  you  have  taken  in  and  been  bathed  by  the  magnificence  of 
this  colour,  light  and  movement,  you  have  time  to  find  some  other 
if  less  startling  things.  On  the  altar  of  Saint-Michael  there  is  a  15th 
century  alabaster  triptych  figuring  the  Passion.  It  is  almost  certainly 
of  English  workmanship.  We  need  not  assign  it  to  the  English 
occupation.  Alabaster  carvings  of  the  so-called  "Nottingham 
School"  were  exported  far  and  wide  throughout  western  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  them  were  mechanical  enough,  some 
were  noteworthy  and  fine ;  but  in  looking  at  this  alabaster  work  from 
the  great  altar-pieces  down  to  humble  paxes  and  plaques,  we  should 
remember  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  such  things  shone  with  colour. 
The  Romanesque  architecture  of  Normandy  and  the  Norman 
architecture  in  England  may  seem  to  us  a  little  harsh  and  bare 
today,  because  there  was  so  little  sculpture  inside  the  churches  and 
cathedrals. 

But  we  must  think  of  all  these  things  as  rich  with  azures,  scarlet, 
crimson,  gold  and  greens,  the  western  fronts  magnificent  with 
coloured  stone,  the  naves  and  choirs  rich  with  frescoes,  that  have  all 
disappeared  in  damp  Normandy,  although  France  in  other  provinces 
is  particularly  rich  in  Romanesque  frescoes. 

Then  Conches  sacristy  has  some  attractive  things,  and  in  one 
of  the  chapels  is  an  alabaster  bas-relief  of  the  Trinity,  also  of  the 
1 5th  century,  and  also,  doubtless,  of  English  workmanship. 

Conches  is  a  place  to  stay  at,  not  only  because  one  must  come  back 
again  and  again  to  Holy  Faith  church,  but  also  because  of  the 
pleasing  things  to  be  found  in  Conches  great  forest  that  stretches 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town.  Nearby  at  Glisolles  is  a  seat  of  the 
dues  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  but  it  is  a  modest  place  compared  with 
their  principal  residence  at  Ancy-le-Franc,  in  Burgundy,  a  gloomy 
and  imposing  palace  of  immense  size. 

The  forest  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  town.  In  it  rise  the  springs 
of  the  Rouloir,  feeding  a  fine  solitary  piece  of  water.  Three  miles 
south  of  this  is  the  17th  century  chateau  of  Houssemaigne  or  Housse- 
mayne  that  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a  Huguenot  family  with 
us.  Roads  right  through  the  forest  lead  to  La  Ferriere-sur-Risle 
down  on  the  bottom  of  the  Risle  valley  at  the  junction  of  the  Laigle 
and  Neubourg  roads.  There  is  a  Gothic  church  and  a  fine  old  market- 
hall,  and  there  is  also  a  good  inn,  where  you  can  stay  for  rambles 
through  the  woods  and  the  excellent  fishing  to  be  had  hereabouts. 
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Weather-wise  William 
CONCHES  was  the  birthplace  of  William  of  Conches,  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  13th  century  Schoolmen.  William  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  weather,  and  made,  for  his  time  and  age,  a  good  many 
shrewd  guesses  that  seem  very  modern  if  compared  with  the  pompous 
rubbish  passing  for  "natural  science"  in  the  Middle  Ages.  William 
recognised  that  the  atmosphere  gets  less  dense  and  lesshumid  as  we  rise 
from  the  earth's  surface,  that  clouds  are  composed  of  water-vapour. 
He  noted,  also,  that  the  small  animals,  sometimes  found  falling  with 
raindrops  during  whirlwinds,  must  have  been  whipped  off  the 
surface  of  lakes  and  rivers.  He  opined  that  our  wind  system  is 
linked  with  that  of  the  ocean  currents.  Some  of  Weather- Wise 
William's  guesses  were  less  happy,  but,  if  we  reflect  how  very  little 
was  known  about  the  causes  of  weather  until  the  17th  century,  we 
shall  regard  William  as  a  pioneer  who  was  very  lucky  not  to  have 
run  into  more  trouble  with  the  authorities  of  his  day  than  he  did. 

Over  Seven  Hundred  Years  in  the  Same  Family 

CONDE-SUR-ITON.  Conde-sur-Iton  is  a  little  place  remarkable 
only  for  the  old  castle  of  the  Bishops  of  Evreux,  built  or  rebuilt 
from  1511  to  1532  by  Ambroise  Le  Veneur,  of  the  Carrouges  family. 
The  place  has  been  restored  during  the  last  few  years.  It  has  a 
magnificent  park. 

Three  miles  downstream  on  a  hill  commanding  the  Iton's  right 
bank  is  Chambray,  a  fine  house  overlooking  grounds  that  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  same  family  since  1170.  There  is  a  late 
16th  century  main  building,  a  gateway  with  two  towers  separate 
from  the  house.  But  the  place  is  rather  chilly  and  unkempt. 

Venus  and  the  Admiral 

CONDE-SUR-NOIREAU.  The  common  place-name  of  Conde 
— that  is  so  famous  in  history  as  the  surname  of  a  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family — means  "confluence,"  and  is  the  designation  of 
place  where  two  or  more  rivers  meet.  Conde-sur-Noireau  is — or 
rather  was — a  small  industrial  town  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Druance  and  Noireau.  Since  1944  it  has  been  a  straggling  heap  of 
rubble,  for  few  of  the  Norman  townships  were  so  battered. 
During  our  occupation  of  Normandy  in  the  15th  century  the 
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governor  of  Conde-sur-Noireau  was  Sir  John  Fastolf,  whose  name 
Shakespeare  has  made  immortal.  But  the  Falstaff  of  the  plays  was 
really  Oldcastle,  and  the  real  Fastolf  was  quite  another  man.  He  was 
no  braggart  or  coward,  but  a  brave  and  intrepid  captain.  He  was, 
however,  a  harsh  and  naturally  cruel  and  insensitive  man,  miserly 
and  much  given  over  to  gain,  and  thoroughly  loathed  by  his  con- 
temporaries. The  Paston  Letters  show  him  how  he  appeared  to  a 
family  looking  for  his  inheritance. 

But  the  great  man  of  Conde  was  Jules-Sebastien-Cesar  Dumont 
d'Urville,  born  in  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  a  "Bailiff  of  High  Justice" 
for  the  town  and  district  of  Conde.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  the 
ancient  Norman  family  of  Croisilles.  In  1793  the  father  was  flung 
into  jail  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  the  owner  of  a  "noble 
fief"  (i.e.  one  that  in  the  hands  of  a  technical  "noble"  conferred  all 
sorts  of  feudal  privileges  and  exemptions) ;  when  he  was  released  from 
prison  the  elder  Dumont  d'Urville  killed  himself  and  the  son  was 
brought  up  in  Caen  by  his  uncle  the  abbe  de  Croisilles.  Dumont  was 
bred  for  the  navy,  and  from  his  earliest  years  kept  a  diary,  day  by 
day,  of  his  whole  life's  activities. 

The  high  spot  of  his  career  was,  perhaps,  his  visit  to  the  island  of 
Melos  when  he  was  in  command  of  a  sloop  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Greek  shepherd  Yourgos  had  just  discovered  a  statue  in  the 
earth.  Monsieur  Brest,  the  French  consular  agent  at  the  island,  told 
Dumont  that  he  thought  the  marble  was  something  rather  fine. 
Dumont  had  a  look,  was  excited,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  sent  a  young  secretary  of 
Embassy  called  Marcellus  to  buy  the  piece — Marcellus,  by  the  way, 
was  the  son  of  that  Monsieur  de  Tyrac,  comte  de  Marcellus,  who 
never  communicated  except  in  wafers  stamped  with  his  arms  and 
coronet — and  so  Dumont  shipped  the  statue  on  his  sloop  and  brought 
her  back  to  France. 

This  was  the  world-famed  Aphrodite  of  Melos  or  Venus  de  Milo, 
now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

In  1825  Dumont  was  put  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  search  for 
relics  of  the  French  navigator  La  Perouse,  disappeared  in  the  South 
Seas  about  1788.  Dumont  found  at  Tikopia  the  relics  he  sought. 
On  his  return  he  was  little  satisfied  with  his  reception,  but  as  it 
coincided  with  the  1830  Revolution,  men  had  other  things  to  think 
about  than  the  South  Seas.  The  fact  is  that  Dumont,  although  a 
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competent  seaman  and  a  gallant  officer,  was  his  own  worst  enemy. 
He  had  an  unattractive  manner — perhaps  to  be  traced  to  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  his  youth — he  was  morose  and  brusque  and  little 
given  to  paying  compliments,  but,  withal,  straight  and  reliable.  An 
unfortunate  combination  of  qualities.  Later  on,  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  another  round-the-world  expedition  that  is  notable  in 
that,  for  the  first  time,  a  professional  anthropologist  (his  name 
was  Dumoustier — it  deserves  to  be  remembered)  was  taken  along. 
This  time  Dumont  headed  for  the  Antarctic  and  discovered  Adelie- 
land,  named  after  Mme  Dumont.  The  Admiral's  end  was  tragic. 
In  1842  he  took  his  wife  and  young  son  to  see  the  fountains  play  at 
Versailles.  On  the  return  journey  to  Paris  the  train  caught  fire  and 
they  all  perished  in  the  flames.  So  a  man  who  had  sailed  the  seven 
seas  in  a  wooden  ship  died  from  a  stupid  accident  in  a  Paris 
suburb. 

The  surroundings  of  Conde  are  delightful.  Down  the  Druance 
valley  is  Pontecoulant  chateau  that  is  now  an  interesting  depart- 
mental museum  with  relics  of  Old  Norman  costumes,  customs  and 
history.  At  Pont-Erambourg  the  river  narrows  to  an  abrupt  glen 
that  is  one  of  the  gates  to  the  Bocage  or  "Norman  Switzerland." 

COUPESARTE  is  a  tiny  village  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabitants  standing  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  up  on  the 
Vie's  left  bank  not  very  far  from  Mezidon.  The  little  hamlet  is,  in  its 
way,  a  busy  place,  since  here  is  produced  an  excellent  cheese  that  is, 
as  the  French  say,  a  "facon  Camembert"  or  a  "sort  of  Camembert," 
and,  although  the  men  of  Coupesarte  have  not  the  right  to  call  their 
cheeses  "Camemberts"  and  therefore  to  earn  the  little  extra  that 
name  brings,  still  theirs  is  very  good  indeed. 

But  it  is  not  for  its  cheese  that  Coupesarte  is  known,  but  rather  for 
its  old  manor-house  that  miraculously  escaped  during  the  fighting  of 
1944 — we  say  miraculously,  because  actual  fighting  went  on  inside 
the  grounds  and  some  of  the  building  was  shelled  without  much 
damage  and  no  incendiaries  fired  it. 

This  manor  of  Coupesarte  reminds  us  for  all  the  world  of  some  of 
our  own  old  houses,  say  in  Cheshire,  for  instance,  Moreton  Old  Hall, 
but  Coupesarte  is  perhaps  more  rigid  and  solid-seeming  as  well  as 
being  loftier  and  in  its  way  more  "architectural"  as  it  rises  from  its 
grounds  bounded  by  a  green-grown  containing  wall  reflected  in  the 
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still  moat,  while  the  long-limbed  trees  make  graceful,  northern 
patterns  on  antique  timber  and  stone. 

COURSEULLES  was  just  a  little  fishing-port  and  bathing- 
beach9  but  it  was,  with  Graye-sur-Mer,  Asnelles,  Ver-sur-Mer 
and  others,  one  of  the  points  of  the  Allied  landings  in  1944.  The  road 
from  Arromanches  to  Courseulles  along  the  edge  of  the  beach  was 
still  in  1946  a  sad  sight,  all  covered  with  blown  sand  and  twisted  junk 
and  grass,  bitter  couch-grass,  growing  everywhere.  Courseulles,  like 
all  these  Bessin  beaches,  was  for  a  time  frozen  into  immobility,  al- 
though the  actual  damage  to  the  houses  and  villas  is  much  less  than 
some  miles  farther  inland.  The  clash  did  not  crash  until  the  Allies 
reached  the  Germans'  semi-circle  of  defence  positions  covering  the 
approaches  to  Caen. 

Courseulles,  that  has  about  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants,  not  only 
lives  by  fishing  and  visitors,  but  also  has  an  active  lace-making 
cottage-industry.  There  is  a  Protestant  church,  depending  on  the 
reformed  church  of  Cresserons — a  witness  to  the  still  vigorous, 
though  numerically  small,  Norman  Protestant  community. 

Courseulles  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions,  but  one  not  so  often 
taken  is  to  Lantheuil,  about  seven  miles  away  and  near  the  old 
priory  of  Saint-Gabriel.  Lantheuil  is  a  huge  palace  of  a  place  in  the 
purest  and  most  classical  Louis  XIII  style.  A  few  alterations  and 
additions  have  been  made  in  the  last  hundred  years  or  so — mulhons 
have  been  built  into  some  of  the  windows — and  some  Ionic  pilasters 
affixed,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  a  splendid  monument  with  long 
projecting  wings  enclosing  a  Court  of  Honour,  sunk  gardens,  a 
moat  of  living  waters  fed  by  the  Manneville  stream  and  surrounded 
by  a  magnificent  forest  of  beeches. 

"The  Christian  Pantheon" 

COUTANCES,  "The  Christian  Pantheon";  so  has  Monsieur 
Edouard  Herriot  fitly  named  this  imperative  and  fascinating 
cathedral — a  cathedral  that  may  well  be  held  to  be  the  first  in  all 
Normandy. 

The  great  church  is  simple  and  sober.  It  is  quintessentially 
Norman ;  it  is  surprisingly  English. 

And,  although  the  town  has  suffered  much — over  six  hundred 
houses  were  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  city  alone — 
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the  cathedral  was  spared.  It  will  be  there,  in  all  its  glory,  for  men  to 
marvel  at  for  generations. 

The  great  outline  is  seen  long  before  you  come  upon  the  town  on 
its  granite  pedestal  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  three  lofty 
towers  pierce  the  horizon  from  very  far  away.  Coutances  is  dark  in 
colour,  as  it  is  severe  in  contour. 

The  bases  of  the  western  towers  are  Romanesque,  but  they  were, 
so  to  say,  "reclothed"  by  Bishop  Geoffroy  de  Montbray  (from  the 
village  of  that  name,  not  far  away,  that  gave  us  our  "Mowbray") 
and  heightened  by  him  in  the  13th  century.  They  now  soar  up  a  full 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  earth. 

There  is  never  absolute  symmetry  between  two  west  front  towers 
if  they  were  completed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  spires  of  Coutances 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  Chartres  and  Senlis. 

In  the  12th  century  stone  spires  were  the  rule,  but  in  the  following 
hundred  years  the  new-style  wood  and  metal-covered  fleches  allowed 
of  much  more  daring  in  execution  and  planning. 

The  bell-tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  is  a  peculiarly 
Norman  feature  and  it  passed  from  the  Duchy  to  us. 

The  central  tower  at  Coutances  has,  at  each  angle,  a  sharp- 
pointed  turret  in  harmony  with  those  at  the  transepts'  ends  and  with 
the  outline  of  the  choir's  roof  and  with  the  flying  buttresses. 

Coutances  Cathedral  displays  a  unity  of  design  and  a  perfection 
of  form  that  are  incomparable ;  there  is,  moreover,  about  the  whole 
a  13th  century  freshness  that  no  later  imitations  could  ever  reproduce. 

The  main  building,  as  we  see  it  today,  was,  probably,  put  up  by 
Bishop  Hugues  de  Morville,  who  governed  the  see  from  1208  to  1238. 

Although  at  Sees,  and  even  at  Coutances,  the  influence  of  great 
Chartres  can  be  seen,  the  splendid  nudity  of  Coutances  is  quite 
Norman. 

Within,  the  nave  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  long  and  ninety  feet 
high — a  model  of  elegance  and  art — and  the  surfaces,  when  they 
show  the  sparse  decoration,  seem  very  crisp  and  English.  Look  up 
at  the  galleries  over  the  bays  of  the  nave,  for  instance,  and  see  if  the 
sculptured  rosaces  do  not  remind  you  of  many  things  here  of  our 
own. 

So  unified  and  so  logical  and,  indeed,  so  inevitable  is  Coutances, 
that  it  is  a  most  difficult  building  to  describe;  it  is  better  to  describe  it 
in  photographs  than  in  words,  and  hardly  any  great  Gothic  church 
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"photographs"  better.  There  is  good  glass  everywhere — in  the  lofty, 
pointed  fluted  choir  and  in  the  nave — but  the  splendid  glass  in  the 
north  transept  is,  perhaps,  the  most  arresting.  The  lights  blaze  with 
purples,  blues,  scarlet,  crimson  and  yellow-gold.  There  is  the  series 
of  St.  George  and  the  series  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  We  see 
Becket  crossing  the  Channel,  his  landing  at  Sandwich  and,  then, 
there  he  is,  bareheaded  and  purple-robed,  kneeling  at  his  white- 
covered  altar  while  the  four  knights  make  ready  to  do  murder  in  the 
cathedral.  The  last  light  is  mutilated,  but  we  can  make  out  Becket's 
soul  led  up  to  heaven  by  angels. 

Becket's  murder  procured  a  great  triumph  for  the  medieval 
church,  and  truly  in  his  death  this  hasty,  ambitious,  vindictive, 
honest,  unwise,  able,  vigorous  and  masterful  Anglo-Norman  served 
much  more  effectively  than  he  could  have  done  alive  the  cause  he 
had  at  heart. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Hautevilles 

THERE  was,  it  is  said,  once  a  cathedral  at  Coutances  built  by 
Tancred  de  Hauteville  and  those  six  sons  of  his  who  achieved  such 
astounding  fortunes.  This  earlier  cathedral  was  consecrated  in  the 
presence  of  Duke  William  the  Bastard  and  that  of  his  adventurous 
subjects  who  carved  out  kingdoms  almost  as  great  as  he  was  to 
conquer  in  England. 

The  Italian  adventure  of  the  Normans  began  thirty-six  years 
before  Hastings.  In  1030  William  and  Drogo,  the  two  elder  sons  of 
Tancred  de  Hauteville,  a  petty  landlord  whose  lands  lay  near 
Coutances,  set  off  for  southern  Italy.  William,  known  as  "Ironarm," 
made  himself  "Count  of  the  Normans  in  Apulia  and  Calabria."  On 
his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Drogo.  Humfrey,  another 
of  the  six,  turned  up  in  Italy  about  1044.  Two  years  later  arrived 
Robert  the  sixth  son,  a  huge,  blond  giant  of  a  man  with  a  bull's 
bellow.  This  was  the  famous  "Guiscard"  who,  despite  his  bovine 
build,  was  full  of  Norman  cunning.  He  ended  his  days  as  the 
virtual  King  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  But  the  decline  of  the 
Italian  Normans  was  rapid.  We  can  wonder  as  to  what  circumstances, 
intermarriages,  climates  and  customs  made  our  Norman  kings  and 
their  descendants  the  most  outstanding  sovereigns  of  their  time 
while  the  story  of  the  Hautevilles  was  so  different. 

Roger  "Borsa,"  the  son  of  Guiscard  by  his  second  wife  Sikelgaita, 
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the  sister  of  Gisulf,  the  Lombard  Prince  of  Salerno,  succeeded  his 
father,  Bohemund,  the  child  of  his  first  and  Norman  wife  Alberada, 
having  been  set  aside.  Borsa  was  followed  by  his  nephew  Roger, 
but  Roger  I,  ruler  of  Sicily,  was  the  son  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville. 
This  Roger's  son,  Roger  II  (whose  mother  was  Adelaide,  niece  of 
Boniface  Lord  of  Savona),  was  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  his 
time.  He  built  the  Capella  Palatina,  and  was  served  by  our  fellow- 
countryman  Thomas  Brown  or  Thomas  le  Brun,  his  "kaid"  (for  the 
Arab  titles  had  survived  in  Sicily)  or  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Roger  was,  in  his  way,  as  able  a  man  as  William  the  Conqueror. 
But  after  Roger  II  the  Sicilian  Normans  were  engulfed  in  the  luxuries 
of  a  mixed  and  semi-Oriental  culture.  King  William  II,  who  died  in 
1189,  married  Joan,  the  daughter  of  our  Henry  II,  and  was  not  only 
a  Mediterranean  but  almost  an  Oriental,  living  a  secluded  harem-life, 
surrounded  by  Moslem  women  and  eunuchs,  and  speaking  Arabic 
better  than  French.  A  curious  story. 

Then  there  is  the  Church  of  Saint-Pierre.  In  its  present  form  it 
dates  from  about  1500,  but  the  central  tower  is  fine,  and  in  the  choir 
there  are  four  14th  century  windows. 

The  Church  of  Saint-Nicholas  is  of  very  late  Gothic,  though  the 
nave  is  14th  century,  but  in  a  chapel  off  the  choir  is  an  important 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  alabaster  marble.  It  dates  from  the 
14th  century  and  came  from  the  cathedral,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  old  Norman  statues  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  Normans  had  always  a  great  venera- 
tion for  the  Virgin,  and  it  was  in  the  Duchy  and  in  England  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  took  form  and  shape.  The 
first  recorded  confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
founded  in  London  in  the  13th  century,  and  a  counterpart  of  it  was 
established  a  hundred  years  later  in  the  parish  of  Saint-Severin  in 
Paris. 

Astrologers 

IN  olden  times  Coutances  was  a  great  home  of  prophets  and 
astrologers ;  there  were  born  Louis  Le  Roy,  called  Regius,  and  Jean 
Brohon,  the  author  of  "U  Almanack  ou  Journal  Astrologique  avec  les 
Jugements  Prognostiques pour  VAn  1 572,"  published  at  Rome  in  1571. 
"Almanach"  in  those  days,  and  indeed  until  the  18th  century,  meant 
not  what  we  now  usually  mean,  but  something  like  Old  Moore's 
Almanac. 
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Of  recent  times  Coutances'  most  famous  citizen  was  Le  Brun,  one 
of  Napoleon's  marshals  and  made  by  him  due  de  Plaisance,  Arch- 
treasurer  of  the  Empire,  Governor  of  Holland  and  Grand-Master  of 
the  University.  He  died  in  1824.  "The  University"  in  France  means, 
by  the  way,  not  any  one  university,  but  all  the  educational  organisa- 
tions of  France  as  set  up  by  Napoleon ;  what  we  call  "universities" 
are  technically  "academies." 

St.  James 

FIVE  miles  north  of  Coutances  is  Savigny,  on  whose  church's 
walls  are  remains  of  frescoes  of  doubtful  age.  The  English-named 
Saint- James,  also  not  far  away,  is  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Beuvron.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  manor  of  La  Palueulle  covers  the  site  of  the  old  house  of  the 
Lords  of  Saint- James. 

An  Old  Huguenot  Family 

COUTERNE.  One  of  the  most  charming  things  about  Normandy 
is  that  even  the  places  that  are  quite  modern  and  made  for 
relaxation  are  not  far  from  things  of  beauty  and  tradition.  Couterne 
House  is  less  than  two  miles  from  Bagnoles-de-l'Orne,  but  it  is  a 
world  away  from  casinos  and  bustling  hotels  and  restaurants.  This 
old  Chateau  du  Fai,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  stands  at  the  end  of 
an  avenue  of  ancient  beeches  and  near  a  reed-strewn  mere. 

The  land  of  Couterne  was  sold  in  1542  to  maistre  Jehan  Frotte 
(who  was  a  poet  and  factotum  to  the  famous  Queen  Margot  of 
Navarre,  divorced  wife  of  Henry  IV)  for  the  sum  of  4,500  livres. 
The  property  is  right  on  the  edge  of  the  forests  of  Andaine  and  of 
Fert6-Mac6,  and  the  chateau,  in  its  elegant  brick  and  cloche-shaped 
tower-roofs,  seems  more  Dutch  or  Swedish  than  Norman,  and  re- 
minds one  of  some  Scanian  castles  or  manors  of  Gelderland.  It  is  a 
compact,  self-contained,  unrevealing  place,  keeping  something  of 
the  spirit  of  its  old  Huguenot  lords.  For  the  Frott6s  were  Protestants 
and  remained  so  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  an  almost  unique 
case  of  a  Norman  family  of  distinguished  rank  refusing  to  abjure  and 
conform.  Some  of  the  Frottes,  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  are  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  FrottSs 
women  is  reputed  to  have  made  an  English  marriage  to  a  Lord 
Windsor  (17th  century).  As  late  as  1752  the  aged  marquis  de  Frotte 
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did  a  journey  of  seventeen  leagues  either  way  and  on  horseback  to 
attend  a  Protestant  meeting  at  Ifs  near  Caen. 

On  24th  July,  1789,  only  ten  days  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
the  Couterne  peasants  sacked  the  old  castle,  and  the  Frotte  of  the  day 
retired  to  his  house  near  Bayeux,  where  he  died,  unmolested,  in  1791. 
Couterne  still  belongs  to  the  Frottes,  who  are  only  very  distant 
kinsmen  of  the  Perche  Frottes  of  whom  one  was  the  Chouan  general. 

Couterne  was  restored  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  without 
however,  changing  its  character,  and  nothing  of  importance  has  been 
done  to  the  place  since  1789. 

A  couple  of  miles  from  Couterne  is  the  chapel  of  Lignon  with  a 
tower  surmounted  by  a  gilded  statue  of  Our  Lady.  Within  is  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  object  of  numerous  pilgrimages 
(was  it  not  that  pawky  Norman,  the  late  Monsieur  Cheron — whom 
Lord  Snowden  adjured  not  to  be  ridiculous — who  declared  that 
"pelerinage  avec  labour  age  et  pdtwage  est  la  troisieme  mamelle  de  la 
Normandie"  paraphrasing  the  great  due  de  Sully's  aphorism  that 
ploughing  and  pasture  were  the  two  teats  of  France?).  This  miracu- 
lous image  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  formerly  at  Lignon-de- 
Briouze,  but  that  certain  criminal  acts  having  been  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  Image  left  its  dwelling  and  was  discovered 
framed  in  a  flowering  may-bush  there  where  Lignon  chapel  now 
stands.  Behind  this  chapel  is  the  Frotte  burying-place,  where  they 
have  been  interred  since  the  16th  century  in  non-consecrated  ground 
as  Protestants — what  was  called  a  "tolerated  burial." 

Nine  miles  farther  on  is  Lassay,  a  fine  14th  century  castle  with  five 
well-preserved  towers.  A  thousand  yards  from  Lassay  are  the  ruins 
of  the  chateaux  du  Bois-Thibault  (15th  century)  and  of  Bois-Froult 
(17th  century),  with  a  fine  Renaissance  entrance-gateway.  These 
houses  are  all  charmingly  scattered  about  in  the  woods  and  glades. 

Criel-sur-Mer 

CRIEL-SUR-MER  is  not  on  the  sea,  but  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yeres,  a  rivulet  full  of  trout.  There  is  not  much  to  see  at  Criel 
itself,  but  five  miles  to  the  south-east,  still  in  Yeres  valley,  is  Saint- 
Martin-le-Gaillard  with  a  church,  in  part  Romanesque,  and  nearby 
the  ruins  of  a  manor  where  lived  the  famous  Jean  de  Bethen- 
court,  Lord  of  this  place  and  of  Grainville  and  King  of  the  Canaries. 
And  from  Criel  on  the  road  to  Le  Treport  is  Floques,  where  is  the 
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tomb  of  the  Huguenot  corsair  Jacques  Sore,  who  in  1570  killed 
personally  forty  Catholics  and  then  at  the  end  of  his  life  himself 
became  a  Catholic. 

Criel-Plage  is  down  the  valley  to  the  sea  from  Criel,  where  the 
Yeres  dale  falls  into  the  Channel.  The  bay  of  Criel  is  bounded  by 
high  chalk  cliffs,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  little  place.  A  mile  or  so  farther 
on  towards  Le  Treport  is  Mesnil-Val,  also  a  small  plage  and  famed 
for  its  fat  mussels. 

Robert  of  Gloucester 

GREULLY.  Creully,  on  the  Caen  plain,  is  perched  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Seulles.  The  Roman- 
esque church  contains  the  fine  17th  century  tomb  of  Antoine  III  de 
Sillans,  Lord  of  Creully. 

Creully  was,  from  very  early  times,  one  of  the  most  important  fiefs 
in  Normandy,  and  the  feudal  castle  bears  traces  of  nearly  all  the 
centuries,  from  the  time  of  the  later  Norman  Dukes  to  that  of 
Louis  XV.  It  is  a  jumble  of  styles  but  imposing,  with  high  buttressed 
walls,  portcullis  emplacement  and  lofty  battlemented  tower. 

The  first  noted  lord  of  Creully  was  one  Hamon  de  Morigny,  better 
known  as  Hamo  Dentatus  or  Hamon  of  the  Teeth.  He  and  his  brother 
both  fell  fighting  against  Duke  William  the  Bastard  at  the  battle  of 
Val-es-Dunes.  Hamon's  son  Robert  FitzHamon,  wisely,  was  loyal 
to  the  Conqueror  and  received  from  him  the  Earldom  of  Gloucester. 
He  it  was  who  built  the  first  Cardiff  castle  and  overawed  the  southern 
Welsh.  He  fell  at  Tinchebray  in  1 106.  In  later  life,  relate  the  chronic- 
lers, he  became  imbecile  after  an  arrow-wound  in  the  head,  a  judg- 
ment on  him,  said  the  monks,  for  having  taken  part  in  an  attack  on 
Bayeux  when  the  church  there  was  burned  down.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Robert  de  Kent,  a  natural  son  of  our  Henry  I,  and  carried  to 
him  the  lordship  of  Creully,  the  Earldom  of  Gloucester  and  the 
lordship  of  Torigni. 

In  1417,  Henry  V  gave  Creully  to  an  English  knight  of  our  branch 
of  the  Harcourt  family,  but  the  ancient  lords  regained  their  lands 
after  Formigny.  The  great  Colbert,  Louis  XIV's  minister,  bought 
Creully  and  its  barony  in  1678.  He  liked  this  retreat  by  the  Seulles 
and  his  descendants  kept  the  place  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  For  a  time  in  1944  Creully  was  our  Second  Army  head- 
quarters, 
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Saint-Gabriel  and  our  Fountains  Abbey 
ABOUT  two  miles  from  CreuUy  are  the  remains  of  Saint-Gabriel 
priory  founded  in  the  1 1th  century  by  Richard,  Lord  of  Creully.  The 
priory  ruins  are  scattered  over  three  different  farms,  and  you  apply 
at  a  farm  to  get  into  the  priory  buildings,  at  the  rural  guard  {garde- 
champetre)  for  the  church  and  at  the  school  for  the  tower.  The  most 
interesting  parts  are  the  manor  (1 5th  and  1 7th  centuries),  the  belfry  and 
the  Romanesque-Gothic  (and  much  restored)  choir  of  the  church. 
The  really  important  part  is  the  refectory,  as  pleasing  as  anything  of 
its  sort  to  be  found  anywhere :  low  rib-vaulted,  with  columns  like 
palmettos  or  stunted  palms,  but  with  soaring  ribs  intersecting  each 
other,  crossing  and  recrossing  with  a  most  attractive  liveliness.  The 
whole  place  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  lay-brothers'  Refectory  at 
Fountains  Abbey.  This  Saint-Gabriel  was  endowed  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester  (as  Robert  de  Kent  is  known  in  history),  a  munificent 
patron  of  learned  men  and  the  principal  supporter  of  the  Empress 
Matilda  in  her  fight  for  her  father's  throne  against  King  Stephen. 

The  Priory  of  Saint-Gabriel  has  not  at  all  suffered  from  the  battles 
of  1944. 

Brecy 

A  MILE  from  Saint-Gabriel  is  Brecy.  The  old  saying  goes : 
"Et  si  tu  veux  vivre  heureux 

Vas  entre  Caen  et  Bayeux." 
("And  if  you  want  to  live  happy 
Go  between  Caen  and  Bayeux") 
Brecy  is  the  smallest  commune — or  rural  parish — in  the  whole  of  the 
Calvados  department,  but  it  contains  a  fine  old  country-house 
(though  now  in  poor  repair),  built  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
by  Francois  Mansard,  the  great  Mansard,  the  architect  of  the 
Val-de-Grace  and  the  Bank  of  France  in  Paris.  Mansard  was  asked 
to  do  the  work  by  the  head  of  the  Le  Bas  family,  to  whom  he  seems, 
in  some  way,  to  have  been  related.  The  place  has  often  been  sold 
and  resold,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour,  but  the  entrance 
is  most  imposing.  It  is  like  that  of  some  17th  century  private  houses 
i    in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  of  Paris.  All  "signs  of  feudalism" 
have  been  hacked  off  the  building,  and  it  looks  rather  orphaned,  but 
the  gardens  are  delightful.  There  are  terraces  with  balustrades,  and 
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doorways  flanked  with  recumbent  lions,  and  steps  leading  up  to 
Italianate  gardens  and  then  to  a  fine  wrought-iron  gate  flanked  with 
elegant  columns.  In  its  tender  decay  Brecy  is  more  attractive  than 
many  a  spick-and-span  "restored"  and  more  pretentious  place. 

CRIQUETOT  L'ESNEVAL  is  up  on  the  Caux  plateau,  with  a 
Romanesque  church  and  nearby  a  manor  with  some  fine  carved 
panelling.  Not  far  off  is  the  ancient  manor  of  Alezonde — now  a 
farm — that  was  the  property  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  K.G.,  Governor  of 
Maine  and  Anjou. 

At  Saint-Martin  du  Bee  is  a  Renaissance  country-house  restored 
in  the  19th  century.  Bec-Crespin  was  one  of  the  most  famous  fiefs 
in  Normandy.  It  was  carried  into  the  Brez6  family  by  marriage,  and 
for  a  time  belonged  to  that  Jacques  de  Brez6  who  was  forced  to 
marry  Charlotte  de  France,  the  daughter  of  King  Charles  VII  by 
Agnes  Sorel.  Jacques'  son,  Louis,  it  was  who  married  Diane  de 
Poitiers  (see  p.  232).  In  1579  Bee  was  sold  to  the  Rom6  family, 
but  from  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  place  passed  through  many 
hands. 

Rough  House 

CROISSET.  In  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  century, 
fishermen  trudging  along  home  by  the  tow-path  of  the  Seine's 
side  would  hear  the  most  terrifying  roars,  bellowings,  shrieks  and 
disputes  issue  from  a  small  villa.  They  soon  got  used  to  the  row,  for 
they  were  sure  that  the  place  was  a  "rough  house"  and  that  what 
they  heard  were  joyous  debauchees  livening  things  up.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  pretty  wide  of  the  mark.  What  rang  out  on  the 
night  were  the  latest  chapters  from  the  author's  new  book,  and  the 
author  was  sitting  in  the  room  he  significantly  called  his  gueuloir  or 
bawling-place.  So  did  the  writer  check  off  and  weigh  all  he  wrote. 
For  he  was  the  famous  Monsieur  Flaubert,  the  founder  of  the  realist 
school  of  French  fiction,  the  author  of  "Madame  Bo  vary"  and  of 
"Salammbo"  and  of  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  and  one 
of  the  greatest  stylists  in  French  literature. 

Flaubert  was  a  blond  giant  with  high  cheek-bones,  a  bald  head 
and  drooping  moustaches.  He  was,  as  Anatole  France  described 
him,  "vaste,  eclatant,  sonore" — "vast,  brilliant,  sonorous" — and  he 
was  an  epileptic. 

Though  he  is  usually  described  as  a  Norman,  and  although  he 
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spent  most  of  his  life  in  Normandy,  Flaubert  (who  was  born  at 
Rouen)  was  only  a  Norman  by  his  mother,  a  Mile  Fleuriot  of 
Pont-L'Eveque,  who  herself  was  the  daughter  of  a  Cambremer  de 
Croixmare  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  Flaubert's  father  was 
a  surgeon  and  he  came  from  the  Champagne  district. 

Croisset  is  three  miles  downstream  from  Rouen,  and  there  is  now 
no  trace  of  Flaubert's  house;  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  brick-field, 
but  they  show  you  a  little  mid- 18th  century  villa  and  call  it  Flaubert's 
study — which  it  is  not. 

Flaubert,  despite  his  frequent  visits  to  Paris,  his  travels  and  his 
tiresome  liaison  with  the  precious  Louise  Colet  (eleven  years  older 
than  himself),  was  really  a  recluse.  At  Croisset  he  worked  and  wrote. 
His  servant  was  allowed  to  speak  to  him  only  once  a  week,  on 
Sunday  mornings,  and  then  to  say,  "It  is  Sunday,  sir."  And  he  was, 
despite  his  imposing  physique,  of  fragile  constitution.  He  died 
suddenly,  prematurely  aged,  of  apoplexy  in  1880  when  he  was  only 
fifty-nine  years  old. 

The  Norman  House 

IE  DAMPS.  Le  Damps  is  just  a  little  Seine  village  on  the  left  bank 
J  of  the  river  some  nine  miles  from  Louviers,  but  we  mention  it 
because  of  the  delightful  old  half-timbered  houses,  of  which  one 
embowered  in  may-blossom  might  serve  as  the  very  prototype  of  a 
rich  Norman  peasant's  home.  Here  it  is. 

The  Norman  house  differs  considerably  from  region  to  region. 
In  Upper  Normandy  the  houses  are  of  wood,  except  in  the  Vexin, 
where  the  Vernon  quarries  have  furnished  building  stone  from  time 
immemorial.  The  cottages  and  farms  are  also  of  masonry  in  the 
Bessin,  the  Caen  plains,  around  Falaise  and  Argentan,  for  in  these 
areas  limestone  abounds.  In  the  sterner  Bocage  the  habitations  are 
of  granite,  schist  or  sandstone,  as  are  those  also  in  the  Cotentin 
peninsula  save  in  the  Valognes  district.  Brick  was  almost  universally 
used  for  buildings,  except  for  castles,  before  the  11th  century  and, 
after  centuries  of  eclipse,  brick  houses  again  made  their  appearance 
in  Upper  Normandy  by  the  15th  century — after  we  had  left  the 
country.  But  in  Lower  Normandy  there  is  no  brick  construction 
earlier  than  1800. 

The  Norman  houses  and  cottages,  as  distinguished  from  the 
manors  and  castles,  have,  like  those  of  England,  no  cellars.  Nor- 
mandy has  no  wine,  and  although  imported  wine  is  now  often  seen 
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on  the  tables  of  even  the  less  favoured  classes,  still  Normandy 
remains,  essentially,  a  country  of  beer,  apple-jack  and  cider. 
Inside  the  cottages  you  often  find  some  of  the  old  Norman  furniture, 
rustic,  of  sturdy  oak  and  sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of  the 
cupboards  or  armoires)  boldly  and  skilfully  carved.  The  Norman 
pottery  and  faience,  of  which  old  pieces  or  modern  copies  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere,  is  not  much  older  than  the  18th  century. 

A  Royal  Pension 

1A  DAVOISERIE.  Out  from  Guibray,  the  suburb  of  Falaise  that 
J  alone  of  the  town's  parishes  bears  still  some  semblance  to  its  old 
self,  you  take  the  Trun  road — so  much  in  the  news  during  1944's 
fateful  summer — and,  passing  La  Hoguette  with  a  few  ruins  of  the 
Premonstratensian  abbey  of  Saint-Andre-en-Gouffern,  and  then 
Vignats,  whose  Madonna  is  reputed  miraculous,  you  come  to  La 
Davoiserie,  where  is  a  pleasing  17th  century  manor  house  lived  in 
once  by  Madame  Raisin  the  actress. 

Francoise  Pitel  was  born  about  1662  and  was  the  daughter  of  stroll- 
ing players.  She  went  on  the  stage  when  she  was  a  child,  and  her 
pleasing  face  and  figure  made  her  popular.  Then,  when  still  very 
young,  she  spent  about  eighteen  months  in  Restoration  England, 
where  French  actresses  were  always  welcome,  at  least,  in  London 
and  at  the  Court*  On  her  return  to  France  she  married  Siret-Raisin 
the  younger,  an  actor  of  some  note  in  his  day,  but  he  died  in  1693, 
leaving  her  a  widow  of  just  thirty. 

A  few  years  later  she  became  the  mistress  of  that  narrow-minded 
and  rather  unpleasant  fool  the  "Grand  Dauphin,"  eldest  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  Prince  de  Conti  broke  his  nose  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  that  injury  did  not  improve  his  beauty.  Saint-Simon  said  of  him 
that  he  was  sans  ducune  physionomie — that  he  had  no  expression  or 
signs  of  character  in  his  face. 

By  1701,  the  Grand  Monarque,  judging  that  "a  person  distinguished 
by  the  interest  taken  in  her  by  the  heir  to  the  throne"  should  not 
act — at  least  in  public — proposed  that  Madame  Raisin  should  for- 
sake the  stage  in  exchange  for  a  pension  of  10,000  livres. 

This  amount  was  duly  paid,  and  Madame  Raisin  was  no  more  seen 
at  the  theatres.  But  when  the  "Grand  Dauphin"  died — in  1711  and 
before  his  father — Louis  XIV  promptly  cut  off  the  pension,  and  poor 
Madame  Raisin  had  to  wait  until  1716,  when  the  gallant  Regent,  the 
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Duke  of  Orleans,  put  her  on  the  Civil  List  for  the  sum  of  2,000  livres 
a  year. 

Three  years  afterwards  she  retired  to  La  Davoiserie  so  as  to  be 
near  her  sister,  who  there  owned  some  land.  It  is  often  said  that  La 
Davoiserie  was  done  up  by  the  "Grand  Dauphin"  and  presented  by 
him  to  his  mistress,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  generous 
as  to  do  that.  Still,  he  certainly  came  into  these  parts,  for  at  Les 
Feugerets  House,  on  the  road  from  Belleme  to  La  Ferte-Bernard 
and  just  over  the  border  into  the  Perche,  is  hung  a  portrait  presented 
by  the  said  "Grand  Dauphin"  as  a  souvenir  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  the 
house.  His  fat,  full  face  certainly  bears  out  Saint-Simon's  strictures. 

Madame  Raisin  had  a  daughter  by  the  "Grand  Dauphin,"  but 
nothing  much  appears  to  be  known  about  her.  In  later  times  these 
royal  bastards  disappear  leaving  no  trace,  although,  earlier  on,  they 
not  infrequently  became  great  personages.  It  is  sobering  to  reflect 
upon  the  different  careers  of  Madame  Raisin's  daughter,  brought  up 
in  the  rural  seclusion  of  La  Davoiserie,  and  those  of  her  royal  grand- 
father's bastards  who  were  all  great  princes,  dukes  and  wealthy  lords. 
Parfaict,  in  his  History  of  the  French  Stage,  gives  a  portrait  of 
Madame  Raisin  interesting  as  showing  what  then,  and  indeed  today, 
are  the  points  of  a  woman's  face,  figure  and  temperament  that  are 
admired  by  the  French.  She  was,  he  says,  "pretty,  tall,  with  a  very 
good  figure,  and  full  of  natural  grace.  Her  mouth  was  a  little  large, 
but  this  defect  was  compensated  for  by  the  beauty  of  her  teeth  and 
by  the  charm  of  her  smile.  She  was  of  an  easy-going  disposition  and 
most  charitable.  .  .  ." 

Morny's  Marvel 

DEAUVILLE.  Deauville  was  always  boosted  in  the  international 
Press  as  a  really  smart  place,  as  different  from  one's  usual  idea 
of  a  seaside  watering-place  as  Monte  Carlo  is  from  Margate.  Well, 
strange  to  say,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  boost.  Deauville 
was  the  only  northern  French  seaside  "resort"  that  could  be  classed 
with  the  smart  places  on  the  Riviera.  Le  Touquet  existed  for  the 
English,  Trouville  had  sunk  far,  indeed,  from  its  position  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century,  and  all  the  other  plages,  whether 
in  Normandy  or  Brittany,  and  no  matter  how  charming  and  pleasant, 
were,  after  all,  just  family  bathing-beaches. 
Deauville,  on  the  other  hand,  that  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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Second  Empire,  a  stretch  of  sand  dunes  the  other  side  of  the  river 
from  Trouville,  is  for  a  few  weeks  each  year  the  sort  of  place  where 
you  run  into  all  sorts  of  people  well  known  for  some  reason  or 
another,  provided  always,  of  course,  they  were  people  who  did  not 
mind  the  chillier  waters  of  the  Channel. 

The  Norman  coast  had  been  boosted  by  writers  and  painters — 
Alexandre  Dumas  pere,  Isabey,  Arago  and  men  of  that  sort.  Deau- 
ville  was  largely  the  creation  of  one  of  the  Second  Empire's  most 
picturesque  profiteers.  His  Excellency  Charles  Auguste  Louis 
Joseph,  due  de  Morny,  half-brother  of  the  Emperor,  was  a  great  and 
powerful  personage,  and  a  leader  of  fashion  during  the  rather  showy 
time  of  the  Third  Napoleon.  His  creation  was  likely  to  be  very 
different  from  that  of  Bohemian  writers,  bourgeois  painters  and  the 
ragtag  and  bobtail  that  advertised  Etretat,  Dieppe,  Le  Treport, 
Trouville  and  the  like.  This  magnificent  Duke  of  Morny  was  the  bastard 
son  of  Queen  Hortense  (daughter  of  Josephine  and  wife  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  King  of  Holland)  by  the  elegant  comte  de  Flahaut  (himself 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Talleyrand).  Morny  was  a  financial  filibusterer 
and  adventurer  long  before  his  half-brother's  accession  to  the  throne 
made  him  invulnerable  in  his  career  of  politics  and  high  finance. 
Among  his  innumerable  schemes  was  the  creation  of  Deauville. 
From  the  first,  it  was  a  smart  place,  and  it  has  remained  so.  The 
spotless  avenues,  the  elegant  private  houses  in  the  "Norman"  half- 
timbered  style,  the  Normandy  Hotel,  the  Casino,  the  race-course, 
all  have  kept  their  prestige.  But  high  season  lasts  only  six  weeks,  of 
which  the  real  grande  saison  is  not  more  than  about  a  fortnight 
before  25th  August.  Then  are  run  the  big  races — hurdles  at  Claire- 
fontaine  and  on  the  flat  at  Touques. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year,  except  from  about  14th  July  to  latest  10th 
September,  Deauville  is  rather  somnolent,  despite  efforts  to  boost  an 
Easter  season.  The  probability  is  that  with  the  additional  attractions 
of  the  Riviera  in  the  summer-time  there  is  no  room  for  more  than 
one  Deauville  or  for  more  than  a  short  season  there.  Still,  everyone 
who  wants  to  see  all  aspects  of  French  life  should  endeavour  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Deauville  in  the  height  of  the  season,  sit  at  the 
Potiniere  bar,  walk  the  planks,  watch  the  sea  (but  not  bathe  in  it), 
gamble  at  the  Casino  (where  the  public  is  rather  different  from  that 
of  the  Riviera),  admire  the  marvellous  dresses  at  the  races  and  pay 
for  it  all  very  handsomely  too. 
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But,  of  course,  Deauville  has  as  much  to  do  with  Normandy  as 
with  Devon.  Deauville  is  a  suburb  of  Paris.  Let's  leave  it  at  that. 

Cross-Channel 

DIEPPE.  Dieppe — that  is  the  same  word  as  our  "deep" — has 
been  for  many  generations  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  Norman 
towns  to  our  fellow-countrymen.  It  may  become  even  better  known 
to  many  if  the  present  (1946)  cross-Channel  arrangements  remain 
much  longer  in  force,  for  sometimes  hours  or  even  a  night  have  to  be 
spent  here.  But  Dieppe  is  not  at  all  an  unpleasant  place,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  see.  It  has  not  suffered  very  much  from  the  war.  The 
famous  commando  raid  of  1943  did  not  result  in  much  damage.  The 
Germans  destroyed  the  Casino  and  the  tobacco  factory.  A  good 
many  buildings  on  the  south  and  east  side  of  the  old  port  have  been 
breached,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  intact.  We  sank  ships  filled 
with  cement  to  block  the  harbour,  and  these  having  proved  difficult, 
or  impossible,  to  remove,  vessels  could  only  enter  and  leave  the 
harbour  at  high  tide — hence  the  shifting  and  tiresome  time-table  of 
the  cross-Channel  services  in  1945-46. 

The  old  castle,  built  after  the  men  of  Dieppe  rose  against  their 
English  invaders  in  1435,  is  a  disappointing  sort  of  place,  of  brick, 
and  botched  up  and  now  freshly  breached  in  this  last  war,  but  it  is 
worth  a  walk  up  the  hill  for  the  view  over  town  and  coast.  There  is  a 
museum  called  "musee  Saint-Saens"  in  honour  of  the  musical  com- 
poser who,  though  himself  born  in  Paris,  was  one  of  a  family  settled 
near  Dieppe.  The  most  interesting  contents  are  the  exhibition  of  charts 
and  souvenirs  of  the  old  Dieppe  navigators  and  the  collection  of 
Dieppe  ivories.  The  men  of  Dieppe  are  said  to  have  explored  the 
sea-coast  of  Sierra-Leone  as  early  as  1364,  and  the  Dieppe  School  of 
Navigation  was  founded  by  Pierre  de  Cheliers  in  the  16th  century. 

Ivory  carving  has  always  been  a  Dieppe  craft,  but  none  of  the 
pieces  shown  in  the  museum  is  older  than  the  18th  or  perhaps 
17th  century. 

Scots  Ambassadors 

THE  show-place  is  Saint-James's  church.  Its  richly  decorated 
exterior  is  flaked  and  worn  as  though  washed  by  the  salt  of  the  sea 
and  stained  or  patinated  to  a  grey-green.  It  was  begun  in  the  13th 
century,  in  layers,  so  to  speak,  and  the  upper  parts  are  late  14th 
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century.  The  fine  14th  century  west  front  was  outrageously  "re- 
stored" in  the  19th  century,  but  the  central  porch  is  more  or  less 
ancient.  The  interior  is  Flamboyant  and  Renaissance,  very  orna- 
mented and  rich  in  the  choir  and  apse.  It  is  a  large  church,  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  high.  At  the  south- 
west corner  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  a  fine  screen  of 
Flamboyant  Gothic.  The  third  chapel  on  the  south  side  used  to  be 
called  the  Scots  Chapel,  and  bears  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  one  of  the  Scottish  representatives 
to  the  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Francois  II.  He  died  in  1558,  and 
it  is  said  that  there  used  to  be  five  coffins  containing  the  bodies  of  all 
the  five  Scots  envoys  who  seem  to  have  found  life  in  France  too  fast 
for  them.  All  the  stone  screens  of  Flamboyant  style  that  divide  the 
chapels  from  the  nave  are  modern,  though  of  quite  good  style.  In 
fact,  the  whole  place  was  ruthlessly  mutilated  in  1870,  and  in  spite  of 
its  magnificence  and  proportions  leaves  an  unsatisfactory  impression. 

Dieppe's  other  church  of  Saint-Remy  has  a  Louis  XIII  classical 
west  front  that  is  of  fine  style,  though  the  church  itself  dates  from 
the  years  between  1522  and  1645.  Choir,  the  ambulatory  and  the 
radiating  chapels  are  the  oldest  parts  of  the  building,  and  are  curious 
as  showing  a  Renaissance  ornamentation  applied  to  a  Gothic  core. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  are  the  tombs  of  four  Governors  of  Dieppe.  On 
the  whole,  Dieppe's  churches  are  disappointing  for  a  place  so  old, 
so  rich  and  so  devout  in  the  past. 

Abraham  Duquesne 

DIEPPE  has  furnished  countless  sailors  and  navigators  to  France's 
story:  the  splendid  Ango,  shipowner  and  builder  of  the  Ango 
Manor,  who,  like  so  many  of  the  merchant-princes  of  the  Renais- 
sance, died  a  ruined  man ;  Cousin,  who  is  reputed  to  have  discovered 
the  Brazil  coast  in  1488 ;  Charles  Le  Moyne  de  Longueil,  one  of 
Canada's  founders  and  the  first  bearer  of  the  only  hereditary  feudal 
title  that  has  survived  in  Canada  and  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  Gabriel  de  Clieu,  who  introduced  the  coffee  plant  into  the 
West  Indies ;  Salomon  de  Caus,  who  they  say  invented  the  first 
steam  engine  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  many  others;  but 
the  great  man  of  Dieppe  was  Abraham  Duquesne,  whose  statue 
adorns  the  chief  square  of  the  town. 

Duquesne's  father  was  a  self-made  man  of  hardy  fisher  stock,  and 
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he  had  through  the,  not  unusual,  channel  of  privateering  and  sea- 
trading  reached  the  ranks  of  the  French  navy  as  a  captain.  He  was 
killed  in  conflict  with  the  Spaniards,  and  his  famous  son  Abraham, 
vowed  unending  hatred  to  the  men  of  that  nation.  Duquesne's  sea 
career  was  one  of  unending  triumphs,  and  after  his  decisive  defeat  of 
De  Ruyter  in  the  Mediterranean,  Louis  XIV  raised  the  property  of 
Le  Bouchet  near  Etampes  into  a  marquisate  and  gave  it  to  him  under 
the  title  of  marquis  du  Quesne.  But  the  King  would  never  confer 
upon  him  the  rank  of  Marshal  of  France,  since  Duquesne  was  a 
Protestant,  and  would  on  no  terms  abjure  even  when  the  King  told 
him  that  he  would  never  raise  a  Protestant  to  the  highest  rank  in 
France.  He  was  a  great  seaman.  So  was  his  second  son,  another 
Abraham.  When  the  old  admiral  died  in  1688,  his  eldest  son  Henri 
took  his  heart  to  Aubonne,  in  the  canton  of  Berne  in  Switzerland 
(where  the  old  man  had  a  small  property  of  which  he  was  baron  and 
where  he  often  lived),  and  buried  it  there. 

Le  Pollet,  that  was  a  picturesque  fishing  village,  is  now  only  a 
suburb  of  the  town,  but  it  used  to  be  rilled  with  pathetic  legends  of 
drowned  sailors  and  the  sea. 

Not  far  along  the  coast  is  Berneval-sur-Mer,  where  the  white  cliffs 
of  France  break  down  sheer  to  the  Channel  as  though" they  had  been 
carved  yesterday  and  not  ten  thousand  years  or  more  ago,  when  the 
waters  of  the  North  Sea  first  rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  maritime 
Seine  and  made  our  land  an  island.  Just  inland  is  Berneval-le-Grand, 
whose  chapel  is  a  popular  pilgrimage  place.  Nearby  is  the  old 

j   manor  of  Quarante- Acres.  And  not  far  off  is  Biville,  where  Pichegru, 
Cadoudal  and  the  other  Royalists  landed  in  1803  on  their  ill-fated 

i   attempt  to  overthrow  the  First  Consul. 

William  the  Conqueror 

DIVES-SUR-MER  is  a  small  town  of  nearly  six  thousand 
inhabitants  and  was  once  a  more  thriving  place,  but  the  old  port 
is  silted  up  and  the  sea  has  withdrawn.  It  was  from  Dives  that  the 
I1  Conqueror  set  sail  in  1066  with  an  army,  they  say,  composed  of 
fifty  thousand  men-at-arms  and  two  hundred  thousand  followers. 
[  The  figures  are,  of  course,  impossible.  How  many  drakkars — old 
I  Norman  ships — would  have  been  needed  for  such  a  host?  These 
{  dragon  ships  with  the  raven  prow  were  narrow  and  swift,  but  they 
|  did  not  hold  many  men. 
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The  old  church,  in  its  screen  of  high  trees,  draped  with  ivy,  is  a 
home  of  ancient  peace.  The  original  11th  century  church  (of  which 
the  transept  remains)  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Edward  III 
in  1336.  The  present  building  dates  mostly  from  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  Inside,  there  is  a  (quite  modern)  list  of  the  principal  war- 
riors who  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  1066  expedition.  It  has 
not  any  historical  value.  In  the  north  transept  is  a  crucifix  of  the 
1 5th  century,  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  dragged  in  by  fishermen,  they 
say.  It  is  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  cross  to  fit  the  figure, 
until  the  fishermen  at  last  discovered  one  on  the  strand,  brought  the 
cross  to  the  church,  where  it  was  found  to  suit  perfectly. 

The  15th  and  16th  century  wooden-covered  market  is  unique  in 
France. 

The  hostelry  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whose  fare  was  famous, 
is  an  old  post-house,  the  main  part  of  which  is  some  four  hundred 
years  old.  The  inside  courtyard  is  delightful  with  its  half-timbered 
walls  and  flowers.  The  place  is  full  of  old  Norman  furniture,  and  you 
are  shown  the  armchair  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  said  to  have  used 
when  she  stayed  at  Dives,  whence  she  dated  some  of  her  Letters. 

The  Dives  valley  leads  into  the  heart  of  some  of  northern  Nor- 
mandy's most  notable  regions.  The  river  also  marks  an  archi- 
tectural boundary ;  west  of  the  Dives  the  stone  is  granite  schist  or 
oolitic  limestone  known  as  Caen  stone,  and  that  is  the  stuff  we 
imported  for  Westminster  Abbey  and  other  places.  Hence  in  this 
western  region,  where  the  building  material  is  harder  to  work, 
ornamentation  is  more  sober.  To  the  east  of  the  Dives,  the  stone  is 
mostly  chalky  limestone  with  some  travertine  and  sandstone,  so  there 
the  decoration  is  different — and  more  luxuriant. 

Our  Lady  on  the  Water 

DOMFRONT.  The  small  town  of  Domfront,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Varenne  and  surrounded  by  high,  serrated  and  sharply  split 
hills,  is  over  six  hundred  feet  up  on  the  crest  of  the  Armorican  sand- 
stone that,  running  from  Alencon  to  Mortain,  is  cut  to  the  west 
of  Domfront  by  a  deep  gorge  through  which  twists  and  winds  the 
Varenne.  The  place  takes  its  name  from  dominus  front  or  Lord  Saint 
Front,  a  hermit  of  the  6th  century.  The  fortress  was  constructed, 
about  1011,  by  William  of  Belesme,  and  the  little  town  that  grew 
round  the  fortress  was  recognised  as  the  capital  of  a  region  known  as 
no 
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the  Passais.  In  the  16th  century  the  comte  de  Matignon  carried 
Domfront  in  the  face  of  Montgomery's  defence,  and  the  famous 
Protestant  leader  was  executed,  on  the  orders  of  Catherine  de' 
Medicis  and  in  defiance  of  the  articles  of  capitulation. 

The  main  sight  of  the  town  is  the  ruined  castle  and  the  view  from 
its  crag.  There  is,  in  the  town,  a  new  reinforced  concrete  church  of  a 
most  strange  and  daring  design  of  great  arches. 

The  centre  of  the  town  was  much  knocked  about  in  the  1944 
fighting,  but  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  not  much  changed. 

The  thing  worth  seeing  most  near  here  is  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame-sur-V Eau,  a  fine  Romanesque  building  with  a  magnificent 
central  tower.  Within  are  great  tombstones  of  the  16th  century. 
In  the  transept  is  said  to  be  buried  William  of  Belesme,  the  founder 
of  the  town  and  castle. 

The  neighbouring  country  is  all  dotted  with  old  manors,  pictur- 
esque villages  and  old  churches. 

On  the  way  out  to  Lonlay  l'Abbaye  you  pass  la  Chalerie,  an  old 
manor  with  a  moat  and  a  small  14th  century  Gothic  chapel.  Lonlay 
l'Abbaye  itself  is  some  six  miles  from  Domfront  and  its  ancient 
church  was  once  the  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  founded  in  1020. 
The  fine  granite  choir  is  circled  with  an  ambulatory,  the  transepts 
are  Romanesque  with  curious  capitals.  The  nave  is  much  later. 
There  are  some  fine  17th  century  sculptured  retables,  notably  one  of 
the  "Compassion." 

Lonlay  l'Abbaye  unfortunately  suffered  severe  damage  in  1944 
and  is  irreparably  battered.  To  the  west  of  Lonlay  is  the  forest 
known  as  La  Lande  Pourrie. 

Domfront  lies  at  the  south  of  the  Norman  Bocage,  and  there  are 
iron  mines  hereabouts. 

Villars' s  Heart 

DOUDEVILLE,  on  the  Caux  plateau  between  Dieppe  and  Yvetot, 
has  a  church  originally  Romanesque,  but  which  has  been  modi- 
fied every  century  since  the  12th.  Nearby  is  the  country-house 
built  by  the  famous  marshal  de  Villars,  but  it  is  of  no  great  interest. 

Claude-Louis-Hector  de  Villars,  marechal  de  France,  prince  de 
Martigues,  due  et  marquis  de  Villars  and  vicomte  de  Melun,  was  born 
in  1655.  His  earliest  notable  feat  was  the  "pacification"  of  the 
Cevennes  and  the  crushing  of  the  unfortunate  Cevenol  Protestants, 
in 
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His  glory,  however,  began  when  in  1709  he  defeated  Prince  Eugene 
at  Denain  and  saved  France.  He  bequeathed  his  heart  to  Doudeville 
church. 

A  Miraculous  Ram 

DOUVRES-LA-DELIVRANDE.  Over  Normandy's  green  and 
pleasant  land,  from  the  banks  of  the  Orne  almost  to  La  Deliv- 
rande  village,  the  hamlets  and  houses  are  smashed.  Beyond  La 
Delivrande  there  is  much  less  damage. 

Douvres  is  the  centre  of  a  number  of  straggling  hamlets  included 
in  one  parish.  There  is  a  magnificent  steepled  tower — one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  Bessin  plain.  The  church  itself  is  largely  modern. 
Douvres,  by  the  way,  and  not  our  Dover  it  was  that  lent  a  surname 
to  the  powerful  feudal  Kentish  family  holding  in  Norman  times  the 
fief  of  Chilham. 

At  La  D61ivrande  there  is  a  modern  basilica,  the  objective  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  pilgrimages  in  this  land  of  pilgrimages;  the 
building  replaces  a  chapel,  founded  in  the  7th  century  by  Saint 
Regnobert,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  a  chapel  that  was  burned  and  sacked 
by  the  Norman  pirates  and  then  rebuilt  in  1050  by  their  descendants. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  pilgrims  of  olden  times  was  King  Louis  XI, 
who  on  14th  August,  1473,  paid  homage  at  the  shrine,  accompanied 
by  several  great  lords,  including  Louis  d'Harcourt,  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
and  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Grand-Admiral  of 
France,  and  the  Sire  de  Torcy,  Grand-Master  of  the  Crossbowmen. 
The  parsimonious  and  cheese-paring  monarch  was,  however, 
generous  enough  in  his  devotions  and  left  a  royal  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  the  miraculous  Virgin.  Her  image  lay  buried,  they  say,  for 
two  hundred  years  after  the  Normans'  profanation  in  830.  Then  in 
the  11th  century  a  shepherd  of  Count  Baldwin  noticed  that  one  of 
his  rams  could  often  be  seen  scraping  and  striking  the  earth  with  his 
horns  and  then  kneeling  as  though  in  adoration.  Also,  this  ram 
showed  the  peculiarity  of  never  eating  though  he  was  the  fattest  and 
glossiest  of  the  flock.  Count  Baldwin,  informed  of  this  strange 
happening,  ordered  his  men  to  dig  and  there  they  found  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  on  the  spot  where  Baldwin  erected  his  chapel  and  where 
now  the  new  basilica  rises.  The  chapel  was  raided  and  sacked  by  the 
Protestants  in  1562  during  the  Wars  of  Religion,  but  the  image  was  ! 
saved,  then  restored  to  the  chapel,  then  again  hidden  at  the  Revolu-  j 
tion  and  then  finally  given  back  to  the  chapel  under  Napoleon  I. 
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DUCLAIR  is  a  little  Seine  port  at  the  top  of  a  curve  of  the 
Seine,  where  the  Sainte-Austreberthe  stream  runs  into  the  river. 
The  church,  despite  a  thorough  restoration  in  1860,  is  interesting; 
the  Romanesque  nave  has  been  very  much  modified,  but  the  14th 
century  apse  is  fine.  Four  of  the  half-columns  on  which  the  vaulting 
of  the  nave  is  supported  are  of  marble  and  Gallo-Roman.  In  the 
south  side-aisles  are  four  fine  16th  century  statues  of  apostles  in 
stone  from  Jumieges  abbey.  There  are  some  16th  century  stained- 
glass  windows. 

The  Christ  of  Pity 

ECOS.  Ecos,  on  the  Vexin  plateau,  not  far  from  Bray  with  its 
ruined  castle  of  Beaudemont,  or  from  the  interesting  little 
country-house  of  Chesnay-Haguet  (late  15th  century  but  restored 
intelligently),  has  a  Romanesque  church  with  important  15th 
century  sculpture.  The  high  relief  of  the  Christ  of  Pity  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  French  late  medieval  sculpture.  As  the 
Saviour  rises  from  His  Tomb,  a  whole  family  kneeling  is  presented 
to  Him  by  patron  saints.  The  realist  and  dolorous  mode  of  this  Ecos 
shrine  can  be  paralleled  at  Ecouis. 

An  Iron-Age  Stronghold 

ECOUCHE.  Ecouche,  about  six  miles  from  Argentan  on  the 
Briouze  road,  lies  in  a  plain  of  rich  meadows  watered  by  the 
meandering  streams  of  the  Orne  and  its  tributaries,  the  Cance  and 
the  Udon.  The  church  is  remarkable.  Its  transept  and  choir  are 
16th  century,  and  are  conceived  in  a  curious  transition  style,  some- 
thing between  Gothic  and  Renaissance.  A  delightful  Renaissance 
triforium  runs  round  the  choir  and  the  transepts,  and  separates  two 
rows  of  great  windows.  Those  below  are  Gothic  and  those  above 
Renaissance.  The  choir  and  the  two  transepts  all  end  in  exactly 
similar  apses.  The  nave  was  never  finished  and  consists  only  of  one 
arcade  or  bay.  In  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  is  a  magnificent  altar- 
front  of  polychrome  stone  figuring  the  Virgin  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  It  is  undoubtedly  Norman  work  and  possibly  of  the  late 
13th  century. 

Ecouche  is  surrounded  with  stone  and  marble  quarries,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Eaulne  were  formerly  famed  for  their  breed  of  posting- 
mares.  Downstream  from  Ecouche  the  Orne  valley  is  picturesque. 
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At  Mesnil-Glaise  (three  miles  north-west)  there  is  a  fine  Gothic 
church  that  serves  as  a  chapel-of-ease  for  the  neighbouring  pilgrim- 
age shrine  of  Saint- Roch.  Just  nearby,  at  La  Courbe,  is  a  peninsula 
formed  by  a  wide  bend  of  the  river,  one  of  whose  arms  is  blocked  by 
an  entrenchment  supposedly  of  the  Halstattian  Iron  Age.  It  formed 
a  strong  fortress  until  the  12th  century. 

Seven  miles  from  £couch£,  and  about  five  from  Briouze,  is 
Fromentel,  with  an  old  16th  century  chateau  of  the  poet  Vauquelin 
de  La  Fresnaye  (see  p.  57).  In  the  church  are  relics  of  Saint- 
Taurin  and  of  Sainte-Florentine. 

Marvellous  Gothic  Carvings 

ECOUIS.  On  the  straight  highroad  from  Fleury  to  Magny  that 
cuts  right  through  the  Norman  Vexin  from  north-west  to  south- 
east lies  Ecouis.  Its  church  is  important.  It  was  founded  by  the 
famous  Enguerrand  de  Marigny  and  consecrated  in  1313.  The 
angel  above  the  gable  of  the  west  front  bears  the  Founder's  arms, 
those  of  Le  Portier  de  Marigny,  that  are  repeated  in  the  stained  glass 
of  the  north  transept.  The  church  has  no  side  aisles,  and  the 
choir  is  longer  than  the  nave — as  is  not  uncommon  in  collegiate 
churches.  The  stone  and  brick  vaulting  is  modern.  Two  16th 
century  towers  flank  the  west  entrance  and  to  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  a  chapel  was  added  in  1528. 

But  interesting  as  is  the  building,  its  importance  is  in  its  furnishings. 
When  Enguerrand  de  Marigny  had  been  executed,  the  canons 
regular  of  his  collegiate  foundation  at  ficouis  were  allowed  to  claim 
the  body  and  give  it  burial  within  the  church.  In  1475  Louis  XI 
permitted  the  canons  to  set  up  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
hapless  "coadjutor  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom"  provided  no 
mention  were  made  in  the  inscription  of  Marigny's  trial  and  con- 
demnation. The  college  of  canons,  that  was  richly  endowed  by  its 
founder,  and  kept  its  revenues  until  the  revolution,  collected  and 
preserved,  at  ficouis,  a  remarkable  series  of  treasures  and  monu- 
ments. 

The  choir  has  14th  century  stalls  whose  backs  are  carved  in  the 
Renaissance  spirit  by  a  Norman  artist  interpreting,  with  some  free- 
dom and  even  ingenuousness,  Italian  models.  Fine  early  18th 
century  wood-panelling  adorns  the  transepts.  In  the  chapel,  added 
to  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  there  is  a  particularly  beautiful  17th 
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century  altar-piece  in  carved  wood  and  representing  the  Assumption ; 
but  near  it  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Norman  wood  sculpture.  It 
is  the  famous  15th  century  "Ecce  Homo"  that  should  be  compared 
for  style  and  inspiration  with  the  "Christ  of  Pity"  at  Ecos.  Fixed 
into  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  facing  each  other  are  a  Virgin  and  an 
Angel  figuring  the  Annunciation.  In  the  15th  century  the  French 
artists  produced  undoubted  masterpieces  of  religious  sculpture. 
The  simplicity  of  the  draperies  and  the  elegance  of  the  outline  are 
unequalled.  By  the  liberty  and  ease  of  movement,  the  sureness  of 
execution,  and  by  the  striking  realism,  these  two  statues  can  bear 
comparison  with  anything  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  School. 

In  the  south  transept  there  are  15th  century  statues  of  Saint  Mary 
the  Egyptian  swathed  in  her  ample  hair,  and  in  the  north  transept  a 
wonderful  13th  century  Saint-Denis  and  a  14th  century  Saint 
Veronica  holding  the  Veil  with  the  Imprint,  a  Virgin  and  Child  and 
a  Saint  Anne  with  the  infant  Virgin  in  her  arms.  These  statues  must 
rank  among  the  most  significant  of  medieval  Europe. 

The  16th  century  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin  over  the  altar  has 
been  unhappily  gilded,  but  the  recumbent  statue  of  Jean  Le  Portier 
de  Marigny,  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  brother  of  the  Founder,  is 
an  admirably  preserved  portrait  in  the  finest  style  of  14th  century 
France. 

The  Discovery  of  Herculaneum 

ELBEUF.  Elbeuf  is  a  large  manufacturing  town  whose  name, 
in  French  tradition,  is  associated  with  cloth  manufacture 
and  especially  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  qualities,  the  finest 
French  broad-cloth  and  stuffs,  in  olden  times  at  least,  coming  from 
Louviers.  Elbeuf,  by  the  Seine-side,  where  the  river  makes  one  of 
its  many  loops,  is  backed  by  a  semi-circle  of  hills  whose  heights  are 
clothed  with  the  fringes  of  Rouvray,  La  Londe  and  Pont-de-FArche 
forests. 

Elbeuf,  earlier  Hollebof,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  places  in 
Normandy  to  keep  a  name  of  Norse  origin  (another  is  Houlgate). 
In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  title  of  "due  d*  Elbeuf"  was  borne 
by  a  branch  of  the  famous  Guise  family  and  it  was  Prince  Emmanuel- 
Maurice  d'Elbeuf,  in  command  of  the  armies  of  Charles  VI,  who, 
while  seeking  for  crushed  marble  to  make  into  plaster  for  his  new 
villa  at  Portici,  near  Naples,  learned  from  the  peasants  that  there 
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were  nearby  pits  whence  they  extracted,  not  only  excellent  marble,  but 
also  many  statues.  So  was  Herculaneum  discovered. 

The  weavers  of  Elbeuf  were  known  even  in  the  13th  century.  In 
the  17th  century,  thanks  to  the  patronage  and  care  of  Colbert,  the 
looms  reached  their  highest  prosperity ;  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  struck  a  body-blow  to  the  place,  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  master-weavers  were  Huguenots.  After  the  Revolution  things 
looked  up,  but,  until  1870,  all  the  weaving  was  done  by  hand  in  the 
cottages  of  the  countryside  and  was  fulled  and  dyed  at  Elbeuf  itself. 
Now  the  huge  mills  turn  out  all  sorts  of  woollen  and  semi-woollen 
stuffs. 

The  only  two  monuments  of  the  place  worth  much  study  are  the 
churches  of  Saint-Jean  and  Saint-Etienne.  The  former  is  a  17th 
century  edifice  showing  traces  of  transition  from  Gothic  to  classical 
without  any  Renaissance  influence.  The  west  front  is  in  the  most 
pompous  and  majestic  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The  stained  glass  is 
notable.  In  the  south  aisle  there  is  some  restored  16th  century  glass, 
but  the  finest  and  best-preserved  windows  (about  1500)  are  the  first, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  north  aisle. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Stephen  was  begun  in  1517,  and  is  a  Flamboy- 
ant Gothic  structure  with  no  transept ;  the  columns  of  the  nave  are 
octagonal,  and  remind  one  of  those  of  Saint-Eustache  in  Paris. 

In  the  south  aisle  there  is  a  font  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
made  of  marbles  brought  back  from  Herculaneum  by  the  prince 
d'Elbeuf.  There  is  some  fine  glass,  finer  on  the  whole  than  that  of 
Saint- Jean.  The  sixth  window  on  the  south  side  has  the  Legend  of 
Saint  Hubert  (1556),  the  7th,  Saint  Sebastian's  life  and  martyrdom 
in  six  panels ;  there  is  one  of  the  Life  of  Saint-Roch,  patron  saint  of 
Drapers,  showing  the  artisans  in  working  clothes.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  choir  are  a  Crucifixion  and  an  Invention  of  the  Cross.  On  the 
north  side  there  is  a  gorgeous  Tree  of  Jesse  and  all  the  other  windows 
on  this  side  are  16th  century,  mostly  but  little  restored. 

Manor-Farms 

ENGLESQUEVILLE-LA-PERCEE.  Englesqueville-la-Percee 
owes  its  curious  name  to  the  neighbouring  "Pointe"  or  "Raz"' 
de  la  Percee,  where  the  long  line  of  sandy  Bessin  strands  ends  and 
the  chalk  cliffs  begin  again,  reaching  to  the  Vire  estuary.  Englesque- 
ville  is  about  two  miles  from  Vierville  on  the  sea.  The  late  16th 
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century  manor  is  now  a  farm-house,  but  it  has  retained  its  curious 
round  towers  topped  with  stone  cupolas.  The  church  is  late  Roman- 
esque and  early  Gothic  and  has  not  been  "restored."  A  mile  and  a 
half  south-west  of  the  village  is  old  Beaumont  castle  that  was 
"slighted"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteen  hundreds.  Its  ancient  and 
fine  little  Romanesque  chapel  is  happily  still  intact.  At  Saint-Pierre- 
du-Mont,  nearby,  is  another  parish  church  with  Romanesque  nave, 
Gothic  choir,  and  an  excellent  Flamboyant  Gothic  and  richly 
decorated  west  entrance. 

Vierville-sur-Mer  is  a  tiny  bathing  beach  of  fine  sand  three  miles 
long.  At  low  tide  the  water's  edge  is  a  good  two  miles  from  the 
town.  The  early  Gothic  church  has  been  over-restored,  but  the 
exceptionally  fine  steeple — noticeable  even  in  this  classical  country- 
side of  steeples — shows  all  its  ancient  elegance.  A  thousand  yards 
from  the  village  lies  the  picturesque  manor  of  Vaumicel  that,  today, 
like  that  of  Englesqueville,  has  been  turned  into  a  farm  but  the  old 
country-house  still  wears  a  brave  air,  with  its  pointed  towers,  its 
overhanging  trees  and,  in  their  season,  its  apple-trees  in  blossom. 

Mortimers 

ENVERMEU.  Envermeu,  down  the  valley  of  the  Eaulne  from 
Dieppe,  is  famed  for  its  stallions  and  live-stock ;  farther  south 
still  there  is  a  curious  Romanesque  cross  in  Wanchy  churchyard,  but 
Londinieres,  with  its  16th  and  17th  century  church,  is  perhaps  the 
best  place  to  stay  for  an  exploration  of  all  this  charming  Eaulne  dale 
that  one  can  follow  as  far  as  its  source,  lying  beyond  Mortemer, 
cradle  of  our  great  medieval  Mortimers  of  Wigmore,  Earls  of  March 
and  Ulster  who  were  of  a  stock  akin  to  that  of  the  Norman  Dukes. 
Their  earliest  known  ancestor  was  one  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
who  had  at  least  three  sons  by  the  niece  of  Herfast  the  Dane.  The 
eldest  of  these  sons  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Warennes,  Earls  of 
Surrey.  The  second,  Roger,  Lord  of  Mortemer-en-Brai,  is  like  his 
brother  called  filius  episcopi  or  son  of  the  Bishop,  and  this  Roger 
first  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  fought  at  Mortemer,  where  the 
Normans  defeated  the  French.  But  having  released  an  enemy  of  his 
Duke,  he  was  punished  with  the  confiscation  of  his  Mortemer  fief 
that  was  given  to  his  Warenne  nephew.  It  is  curious  that,  as  the 
Mortimers  did  not  hold  Mortemer  more  than  a  few  years,  still  they 
retained  the  name  they  derived  from  their  lair  at  the  source  of  the 
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Eaulne  and  handed  it  down  in  England  until  the  extinction  of  their 
family  in  1425.  No  existing  Mortimers  anywhere  can  claim  descent 
from  this  great  baronial  House. 

Painted  Cliffs 

ETRETAT  is  a  little  town  and  fishing-port  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caux  country  and  owing  what  celebrity  it  has  to  its  remarkable 
cliffs,  cut  and  pierced  with  great  arcades  and  arches,  fitretat  was  a 
tiny  place  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  when  the  painter  Isabey 
visited  it  to  paint  his  sea-pieces.  But  he  did  not  advertise  his  find  to 
his  friends ;  however,  soon  other  painters,  Le  Poittevin  and  Mozin 
and  our  Stanfield  joined  him.  But  it  was  not  until  Alphone  Karr 
bought  a  villa  there  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  place  in  his  books 
that  people  began  to  flock  to  foretat.  Guy  de  Maupassant  also 
stayed  here  several  times.  The  town  of  fitretat,  on  a  lower  level  than 
that  of  the  high  tides,  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  dike  of  pebbles 
and  groynes  and  masonry  blocks. 

Magnificent  cliffs  border  the  strand,  to  the  right  the  Amont  cliff 
with  the  chapel  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Garde  and,  to  the  left,  the  Aval 
cliff  with  its  natural  arch  preceded  by  the  "fitretat  needle,"  so  often 
painted.  On  the  summit  of  Amont  is  a  monument  to  Nungesser  and 
Coli,  the  two  French  fliers  who  took  off  from  here  on  a  transatlantic 
flight  and  were  lost  at  sea  in  May  1927.  Nearby  is  an  oyster-park 
cut  out  of  the  rock  in  1777  by  the  orders  of  the  marquis  de  Bel  vert 
to  supply  Queen  Marie-Antoinette  with  oysters. 

The  church  of  Notre-Dame,  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  is  worthy 
of  a  visit.  There  is  a  charming  12th  century  west  front.  The  six  first 
bays  of  the  nave  are  typical  Norman  Romanesque,  their  short  massive 
columns  and  arches  rounded  with  frets  and  other  geometrical 
decoration.  The  last  two  bays  of  the  nave,  the  transepts  and  the 
choir  are  fine  pointed  Norman  Gothic  of  about  1230.  The  choir 
is  earlier  than  this  part  of  the  nave  by  about  thirty  years,  and  is  much 
nearer  in  spirit  to  the  Gothic  of  the  Ile-de-France  that  dominated 
the  Norman  scene  until  the  reaction  later  on  in  the  13th  century. 

The  caves  and  cliffs  are  haunted  by  all  sorts  of  legends,  some 
perhaps  ancient :  there  is  the  Fefosse  fable  of  a  wild  baron  who 
carried  off  three  beautiful  sisters  who  refused  to  do  his  wicked  will. 
Thereupon  he  rolled  them  in  spiked  barrels  down  the  cliffs  to  the  sea, 
and  then  they  haunted  him  until  he  gave  himself  a  miserable  death. 
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Saint  Lawrence  O5  Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 

EU.  Eu,  as  New  York  City,  is  called  "£a  Ville  d'Eu."  It  was  a 
Roman  foundation  like  so  many  other  "Augustae,"  of  which 
Latin  word  the  name  "Eu"  is  reputed  to  be  a  corruption.  The  lord- 
ship of  Eu  was  held  by  many  prominent  families  throughout  French 
history,  and  the  town  on  the  Bresle  was  in  early  times  one  of  the  keys 
to  Normandy.  It  was  to  Eu  that  Duke  William  brought  Harold  after 
he  had  been  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Ponthieu. 

Eu  passed,  at  last,  to  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  French  royal 
family,  and  has  remained  with  them  to  this  day,  although  the  great 
Eu  forest  was  sold  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  whole  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches,  was  burned 
down  in  1475  by  orders  of  Louis  XI  in  order  to  prevent  its  capture 
by  our  Edward  TV.  The  Protestants  from  Dieppe  tried,  in  vain,  to 
occupy  it  in  1562,  but  since  the  time  of  Henri  IV,  Eu  has  had  a  pretty 
peaceful  history.  It  was,  however,  much  damaged  in  1944,  and  all 
the  section  near  the  rue  de  VAbbaye  is  razed,  though  the  fine  church 
of  Saint  Lawrence  O'Toole  and  the  chateau  are  untouched. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Lawrence  is  of  importance.  The  ancient 
collegiate  foundation  is  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
Normandy  and  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Norman  Gothic.  In 
the  15th  century  the  windows,  flying  buttresses  and  the  pinnacles  of 
the  apse  were  restored  or  added,  and  the  radiating  chapels  were  built 
on  to  the  ambulatory,  which  originally  (like  Notre-Dame  in  Paris) 
had  none. 

The  inside  has  suffered  no  essential  modification  since  it  was  built, 
and  the  purity  of  its  lines  is  admirable.  It  is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  about  fifty-four  feet  wide  and  sixty-five  feet  high.  The 
choir  is  older  than  the  nave. 

There  is  something  to  see  in  nearly  every  corner  of  this  fascinating 
place  and  we  can  only  mention  the  more  significant.  Against  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  choir  is  the  epitaph  of  the  prince  de  Dombes,  who 
killed  young  Coigny  in  a  duel  (see  p.  76).  Behind  (and  above) 
the  high  altar  is  a  shrine  containing  the  relics  of  Saint  Lawrence 
O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Lorcan  ua  Tuathail  (about  1 130  to 
1180),  son  of  Murtough  O'Toole,  chief  of  Ui  Muireadaig  by  a 
daughter  of  Ui  Brain  or  O'Byrne,  was  the  first  Irishman  living  and 
residing  in  Ireland  to  be  canonised  (in  1226).  His  love  for  his  native 
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land  was  a  consuming  passion,  and  he  was  a  ruthless  foe  of  "incon- 
tinence" among  the  clergy — under  which  term  was  included  ecclesi- 
astics' marriage,  then  most  usual;  O'Toole  was  the  envoy  of 
King  Roderick  O'Connor  to  Henry  II  of  England,  and  it  was  in  the 
tiresome  task  of  following  about  the  itinerant  Court  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  that  O'Toole  fell  ill  and  died  at  Eu. 

In  the  ambulatory  there  is  an  Entombment  (15th  century)  with 
traces  of  paint  and  gilding ;  in  the  Lady  Chapel  the  wooden  Virgin 
(often  repainted)  is  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  the  brothers  Anguier, 
who  were  the  most  noted  sons  of  Eu.  Michel  it  was  who  was  the 
author  of  the  noted  Val-de-Grace  altar-piece  in  Paris,  but  neither 
of  the  Anguiers  ever  worked  in  his  native  town,  nor,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen,  in  Normandy  at  all.  The  high  altar  of  the  Val-de-Grace 
was  copied  by  Guillaume  de  La  Tremblaye  for  the  churches  of 
Bec-Hellouin  and  the  TrinitS  at  Caen. 

The  crypt  of  Saint  Lawrence  is  a  fine  12th  century  achievement, 
whose  value  is  enhanced  by  statues  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  Artois  family  that  are  among  the  finest  of  Gothic  sculpture.  The 
late  12th  century  statue  of  Saint  Lawrence  is  beautiful,  and  many  of 
the  Artois  statues  have  visages  and  hands  of  marble.  They  are  14th 
and  15th  century. 

The  chateau  was  begun  in  1578  by  Henri  de  Guise  le  Balafre; 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  (la  Grande  Mademoiselle  who  owned 
Eu,  until  she  had  to  part  with  it  to  some  of  her  cousin  Louis  XIV's 
bastards,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the  King  the  release  of  her  lover, 
the  due  de  Lauzun,  from  prison)  had  the  gardens  laid  out  by  Le 
Notre;  in  its  present  form,  however,  the  palace  is  really  due  to 
Louis-Philippe,  who  here  twice  received  (in  1843  and  1845)  Queen 
Victoria.  Most  of  the  house  was  burned  down  in  1902  and  was  later 
restored  by  the  comte  d'Eu  (of  the  French  royal  family).  It  is  a  huge 
brick  edifice,  with  stone  pillars,  and  the  facade  is  three  hundred  feet 
long. 

The  most  interesting  part  is  the  chapel,  built  about  1624  in 
Louis  XIII  style.  It  contains  the  marble  tombs  of  the  due  de  Guise 
(Le  Balafre)  and  of  Catherine  of  Cleves.  Some  attribute  these  works 
to  Germain  Pilon. 

Eu  has  a  port,  joined  by  a  canal  to  the  sea  at  Le  Treport,  and  the 
little  wharves  serve  mostly  for  the  import  of  coal  and  wood  and  the 
export  of  agricultural  produce,  bricks,  cloth  and  planks. 
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EVREUX.  The  town  has  been  much  battered,  but  the  cathedral 
and  its  fine  lantern-tower  survive  the  mutilations,  while  by  their 
side  the  old  Gothic  Episcopal  Palace  is  intact.  North  ©f  the  cathedral, 
in  the  Town  Hall  Square,  the  late  Gothic  belfry  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  high  stands  out  amid  the  desolation  and  ruins  of  Evreux  city. 

fivreux  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Eure  department  and  stands  on  the 
Iton  river,  and  has  some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  site  was 
a  Gallo-Roman,  if  not  a  Roman,  town,  but  the  place  was  sacked  by 
the  Normans  in  the  10th  century.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  city  was 
the  capital  of  a  fief  in  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  a  fine  of  Counts  whose  representative  eventually  became 
King  of  Navarre  by  marriage  with  Jeanne  the  heiress  of  Louis,  last 
but  one  of  the  Capetian  kings.  Later  on,  and  until  the  Revolution, 
£vreux  belonged  to  the  noted  Bouillon  family.  Napoleon  made 
fivreux  a  duchy  in  favour  of  the  divorced  Josephine. 

So  much  of  fivreux  is  wrecked  that  it  is  useless  to  describe  what 
used  to  be  some  of  its  attractive  features — the  old  houses  down  by 
the  river,  or  the  fine  15th  and  16th  century  mansions  in  the  Rue 
Grande.  The  railway  station  and  the  quarter  around  it,  the  prefecture 
and  the  (modern)  Law  Courts  are  all  ruined. 

The  principal  sight  is  the  Cathedral  (from  which  the  stained  glass 
was  removed  in  1939  and  stowed  away  in  safety);  Notre-Dame 
d*  Evreux  shows  samples  of  nearly  all  styles,  from  the  1 1th  to  the  18th 
centuries,  but,  in  its  main  aspect,  it  is  a  vast  Romanesque  basilica.  The 
lower  part  of  the  nave  was  completed  in  the  13th  century,  the  choir  is 
a  little  later,  and  the  lantern  tower  dates  from  1467.  The  nave  is 
simple,  and  the  choir  and  transept  are  less  noteworthy  for  purity  of 
line  than  for  richness  of  furnishings — the  Gothic  stalls,  the  13th, 
14th,  15th  and  16th  century  stained  glass,  the  Renaissance  screens, 
the  carved  wood,  the  18th  century  pulpit,  the  magnificent  18th 
century  organ-loft  with  the  richness  of  moulded  wood  and  the 
subdued  glow  of  the  silvery-blue  polished  pewter  pipes,  the  wrought- 
iron  railings,  the  lattices  and  all  the  fine  workmanship  of  the 
Norman  craftsman  going  to  make  up  a  whole  that  is  almost 
unique. 

The  west  front  is  flanked  with  two  towers,  one  only  of  which 
rises  higher  than  the  roof.  There  is  some  very  fine  14th  century  glass 
in  one  of  the  choir  chapels. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  the  former  Bishop's  palace, 
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an  evocatory  16th  century  building  joined  to  the  church  by  Gothic 
cloisters.  The  house  is  as  late  Gothic  as  the  Hotel  de  Sens  in  Paris, 
but  it  is  as  elegant  as,  say,  that  pearl  of  the  Berry  country-houses, 
Meillant. 

The  hideous  barrack  that  bars  the  view  from  almost  anywhere  in 
the  town  is  the  St.  Francois  de  Sales  "free"  (i.e.  religious)  school 
opened  in  1883.  There  is  a  fine  Botanical  Garden  that  is  such  only 
in  name,  though  it  is  a  good  enough  park  for  so  small  a  town.  The 
High  School  is  housed  in  a  former  Capuchin  monastery  with  good 
1 8th  century  cloisters. 

The  Finest  Gothic  Precious-metal  Reliquary 

THE  church  of  Saint-Taurin  is  the  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey, 
founded  in  1026  on  the  spot  where  Saint  Taurin  was  reputed  to  have 
been  buried  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  The  interior  is  in  the  main 
14th  century  Gothic,  though  the  north  side  aisle  is  Romanesque. 
The  choir  is  elegantly  and  exquisitely  proportioned  and  entirely 
adorned  with  16th  century  painted  glass  figuring  the  legend  of  the 
Saint.  But  the  show-piece  is  Saint  Taurin's  shrine,  fashioned  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century — though  restored  in  1830  and  1924; 
it  is  the  most  important  shrine  of  its  period  existing  anywhere  in 
France  and  is  of  silver-gilt,  stamped  for  the  ornaments,  in  repousse  for 
the  bas-reliefs,  moulded  for  the  parts  undecorated  or  in  ronde-bosse 
and  engraved  or  chiselled  for  the  details  of  the  costumes.  Twenty- 
seven  plaques  in  champleve  enamel,  alternating  with  plaques  of 
filigree  work,  decorate  the  lower  base  that  is  about  three  feet  long. 
Three  statuettes,  of  which  those  of  Christ  in  Majesty  and  Saint- 
Taurin  are  the  finest,  adorn  this  precious  relic,  whose  bas-reliefs 
offer  a  complement  to  the  rich  and  glowing  choir  windows  of  Saint- 
Taurin's  life  and  miracles. 

About  a  mile  away  is  the  locality  called  "Navarre"  that  was  the 
site  (now  a  race-course)  of  the  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre, 
feudal  Counts  of  fivreux. 

Salic  Law 

THESE  Kings  of  Navarre  have  a  curious  history  that  throws  a 
light  on  the  struggle  that  divided  the  English  and  French  for  a  century 
or  more  of  war  and  destruction. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the  so-called  "Salic  Law"  had  no  real 
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existence  (or  rather  no  Salic  Law  applied  to  succession  to  the  throne 
of  the  Franks)  and  was  a  pious  invention  of  the  French  jurists  to 
justify,  primarily,  the  succession  to  the  French  throne  of  the  Valois 
kings  and  only  later  to  confute  the  claim  of  our  Edward  III  to  the 
crown  of  his  mother's  ancestors.  What  is  not  so  well  known,  how- 
ever, are  the  circumstances  of  the  invention  of  the  "Salic  Law." 
The  story  is  as  follows :  King  Philip  V  of  the  French  became  titular 
King  of  Navarre  through  his  marriage  with  Jeanne,  heiress  of  that 
kingdom.  There  was  no  question  whatever  that  women  could  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  (then  much  larger  than  in  later 
times  and  including  all  Spanish  Navarre  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees), 
and,  indeed,  throughout  western  Christendom  women  succeeded  to 
thrones,  in  Spain,  in  Scandinavia  and  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  we 
rejected  the  Empress  Matilda,  but  her  son  succeeded  by  right  of  his 
mother.  Why,  then,  should  women  be  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
the  French  kingdom?  The  fact  was  that  for  many  generations  the 
question  had  not  arisen,  for  ail  the  early  Capetian  kings  left  sons 
(whom  they,  at  first,  carefully  had  crowned  in  their  own  lifetimes, 
since  the  tradition  of  the  elective  monarchy  was  still  strong,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  13th  century  that  the  legend  of  "legitimate  mon- 
archy" was  put  about).  King  Philip  V  left  a  son,  Louis  X  "Le 
Hutin"  or  the  "Quarreller,"  undoubted  King  of  the  French  (the 
territorial  designation  "of  France"  comes  much  later)  and  of  Navarre, 
but  on  the  Quarreller's  death  his  heir  was  his  only  daughter  Jeanne. 
She  married  Philip,  Count  of  Evreux,  and  on  her  father's  death  was 
bundled  off  to  her  kingdom  of  Navarre,  while  her  uncle  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  the  French  kingdom. 

So  here  is  the  question.  If  women  could  not  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  France,  then  Jeanne's  exclusion  in  favour  of  her  uncle  and  the 
succession  of  the  younger  Valois  branch  of  the  royal  family  on 
that  uncle's  death  were  quite  in  order.  If  women  could  succeed,  or 
even  transmit  a  valid  claim  to  the  throne,  then  Jeanne  should  have 
been  Queen  Regnant  of  France.  In  either  case,  our  Edward  III  had 
no  shadow  of  a  good  claim  to  the  French  kingdom.  Either  he  was 
excluded  as  tracing  his  claim  through  a  woman,  or  if  a  woman  could 
reign  or  transmit  a  claim,  then  there  were  at  least  two  families  with 
superior  title  to  him,  i.e.  Jeanne  and  her  descendants  and  the 
daughter  of  her  uncle,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France  instead 
of  her.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  was  unprovoked  aggression. 
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The  Conqueror's  Birthplace 

FALAISE.  The  town  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  for  here 
swayed  the  fiercest  battle  of  the  Norman  campaign — the  battle 
that  decided  the  fate  of  the  German  armies  in  France,  since,  after 
Falaise,  they  did  not  cease  their  precipitate  retreat  until  the  Rhine. 
About  the  only  building  intact  is  the  battered  castle,  with  its  twelve 
towers,  curtain  and  two  entrances,  bordered  by  other  towers,  all  up 
on  the  cliff  or  falaise  that  has  given  its  name  to  the  city  since  early 
Norman  times,  for  the  city  is  built  upon  a  sort  of  spur  or  promontory 
between  two  valleys.  The  old  buildings  round  the  castle  are  razed  to 
the  ground;  the  suburbs  of  La  Brette,  of  Val  d'Ante  and  Saint- 
Laurent  are  uninhabitable.  There  are  some  houses  standing  in  the 
suburb  of  Guibray  that  was  really  a  fair-town  and  a  market-place. 
And  the  numerous  "pubs"  and  cafes  showed  every  sort  of  old  inn- 
sign  imaginable  dangling  from  their  timbered  fronts. 

Although  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  Normandy  to  the 
desolation  of  the  Verdun  and  Artois  and  Champagne  battlefields  of 
the  Four  Years'  War,  where  the  clash  of  war  did  strike  in  Normandy, 
it  shattered  everything.  But  the  Battle  of  Normandy  was  a  series  of 
violent  combats,  leaving  between  the  battle-sites  regions  strangely 
untouched. 

The  annihilation  of  the  enemy  trapped  into  the  Falaise  pocket, 
and  the  immense  slaughter  there  inflicted  upon  him,  broke  the 
German  resistance  in  the  West.  The  great  and  desolate  devastation 
in  the  Falaise  area  was  mostly  wrought  by  rocket-firing  Typhoons 
flown  over  the  countryside  all  day  and  all  night  with  hardly  rest  or 
food  for  their  crews.  Over  three  thousand  German  vehicles  and  over 
two  hundred  enemy  tanks  and  their  crews  were  wiped  out  in  this  way 
alone. 

Curiously  enough,  the  incongruously  flamboyant  statue  of  William 
the  Conqueror  rises  unscathed  from  among  the  ruins. 

These  Norman  feudal  castles,  like  Falaise  or  finer  Fougeres,  just  in 
Brittany,  differ  most  from  those  in  our  land  by  their  smaller  courses, 
neater  bonding,  and  consequently  by  a  greater  impression  of  assur- 
ance, though  hardly  of  solidity. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  born  at  Falaise  in  1027.  In  the  Val 
d'Ante  suburb  is  shown  Arlette's  fountain,  where  the  tanner's 
daughter  was  doing  her  washing  when  she  caught  the  eye  of  Duke 
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Robert  the  Devil,  to  become  by  him  the  mother  of  William  the 
Bastard,  the  great  monarch  of  whom  the  awed  English  chronicler 
wrote: 

"He  was  a  very  wise  and  very  rich  King,  humble  towards  God's 
servants,  very  hard  to  those  who  opposed  his  will.  He  kept  England 
in  such  order  that  even  a  weakly  man  could  go  everywhere  in  safety 
with  a  bag  of  gold;  but  he  caused  everyone  who  killed  a  stag  or  doe 
to  lose  both  eyes.  He  forbade  the  taking  of  wild  boar  or  hare.  To 
see  his  love  for  game,  one  would  have  said  he  was  the  father  of  it. 
This  displeased  his  barons,  but  he  took  no  heed  of  their  anger,  and 
they  had  to  obey  his  orders,  or  they  lost  life,  land,  money  and  the 
friendship  of  the  King.  What  a  pity  that  a  man  should,  by  pride,  put 
himself  above  his  fellow-men.  However,  Almighty  God  granted  him 
pardon  for  his  sins" 

It  was  a  pretty  walk  down  into  the  green  valley  and  washing-place 
beside  the  glistening,  tree-shaded  Ante. 

Talbot  governed  in  Falaise  as  Warden  of  the  Norman  Marches 
for  our  Henry  V. 

In  Falaise,  the  church  of  Saint-Gervais — Romanesque  and  Gothic 
— and  the  finer  church  of  the  Trinity  are  both  no  more.  The  Trinity 
transepts,  of  the  purest  Norman  Romanesque,  were  particularly  fine, 
the  choir  and  ambulatory  were  early  16th  century,  and  the  16th 
century  Renaissance  porch  with  Flamboyant  details  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Hector  Sohier.  Certainly  it  resembled,  in  some  measure, 
the  apse  of  Saint-Pierre  at  Caen. 

Poet  and  Forger 

FALAISE  has  given  birth  to  some  noted  men,  of  whom  quite  the 
strangest  was  Antoine  de  Montchr6tien,  the  son  of  a  Falaise 
apothecary  and  born  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century. 
His  father  bore  the  ill-sounding  name  of  "Mauchrestien" — "Bad 
Christian" — that  he  magnified  into  "de  Montchrestien."  Left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age  he  managed,  by  some  miracle,  to  obtain, 
when  a  young  man,  12,000  livres  damages  from  a  certain  baron  de 
Gouville,  who  had  had  him  beaten  up  by  some  bravos.  Thereafter, 
for  a  time,  Montchrestien  called  himself  "Monsieur  de  Vatteville," 
and  with  his  pockets  full  of  money,  set  out  for  Paris.  After  a  good 
time  in  the  capital,  and  when  his  money  was  all  spent,  he  came  over 
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to  our  hospitable  shores  for  a  stay,  but,  soon  tiring  of  England,  he 
went  back  to  France,  and  had  an  extraordinary  career  as  a  poet, 
prose-writer  of  distinction  (his  place  among  the  men  who  made  the 
new  French  of  the  17th  century  is  sure),  reputed  coiner  and  forger, 
and  undoubted  maker  of  "instruments."  He  was  killed  in  battle  at 
Les  Tourailles  in  1621. 

Adelaide  Filleul 

ALTHOUGH  Adelaide  Filleul  was  not  actually  born  in  Nor- 
mandy, she  was  a  Norman  by  both  sides  of  her  family,  and  her 
history  is  so  illuminating  and  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  manners 
of  the  Old  France,  and  the  New  that  issued  from  the  Revolution, 
that  a  word  about  her  may  help  to  knit  together  some  isolated 
strands  of  biography  in  this  book. 

Ad61aide's  mother,  Marie  Irene  Catherine  de  Buisson,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Norman  "noble,"  the  lord  of  Longpr6,  near  Falaise. 
Family  legend  had  it  that  she  had  been  one  of  Louis  XV's  mistresses, 
but  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  that  story  or  not,  her  daughter 
made  what,  for  those  days,  was  a  deplorable  marriage  with  a  Mon- 
sieur Filleul,  of  a  middle-class  Falaise  family.  With  him  she  soon 
left  for  Paris,  and  Filleul  was  procured  a  job  as  one  of  the  King's 
secretaries. 

The  couple  had  two  daughters,  Julie  and  Adelaide.  Julie  found  a 
husband  in  the  person  of  Abel  Francois  Poisson,  marquis  de  Marigny, 
the  brother  of  the  famous  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Adelaide 
married  a  man  very  much  older  than  herself,  a  General  comte  de 
Flahaut,  but  she  was,  notoriously,  the  mistress  of  Talleyrand,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  that  Auguste  Charles  Joseph  de  Flahaut  who, 
by  his  liaison  with  Hortense  Beauharnais,  Queen  of  Holland,  was 
the  father  of  the  due  de  Moray  (see  p.  106).  Later  by  his  marriage 
Flahaut  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Lord  Lansdowne  who  was  such  a 
prominent  figure  in  British  politics  a  generation  and  more  ago. 

Madame  de  Flahaut  fled  to  England  in  1792,  and  supported 
herself  by  writing  novels.  She  then  left  London  for  Switzerland, 
where  she  attached  herself  to  the  due  d'Orleans  (afterwards  King 
Louis-Philippe).  Orleans  was  as  broke  as  she,  and  after  travelling 
with  the  prince  to  Hamburg,  she  there  lived  for  two  years,  earning 
enough  to  exist  by  making  and  selling  hats.  She  returned  to  Paris 
during  the  Consulate  and  there  married  (Flahaut  having  been 
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guillotined  in  1793),  as  her  second  husband,  a  Portuguese  diplomatist, 
the  marques  de  Souza-Botelho.  Adelaide's  salon  was  one  of  the 
brightest  under  the  Empire,  but,  at  the  Restoration,  she  lost  much  of 
her  social  influence.  Her  husband  died  in  1825,  and  after  her  old 
love,  Louis-Philippe,  came  to  the  throne,  she  lived  almost  in  retire- 
ment, devoting  herself  to  the  care  and  upbringing  of  her  grandson, 
the  due  de  Monry. 

Louis  XV,  Pompadour,  Talleyrand,  Louis-Philippe,  Moray,  Lans- 
downe  .  .  .  Adelaide  Filleul  and  her  immediate  relations,  span 
two  centuries  of  French  and  European  history. 

Literary  Portraits 

THE  surroundings  of  Falaise  are  delightful,  especially  the  way  up 
to  the  Breche-au-Diable,  the  Devil's  Gap,  and  the  gorge  of  Saint- 
Quentin.  To  the  south  and  west,  the  countryside  is  more  richly 
wooded  than  to  the  east  and  north,  and  the  northern  road  to  Bayeux, 
down  which  the  British  and  Canadians  pushed  in  the  August  days 
of  1944,  is  bordered  with  wide-reaching  fields  of  corn  and  buck-wheat. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  away  is  the  Chateau  de  La  Tour,  where 
lived  Madame  de  Seran,  and  where  she  entertained  the  liveliest  wits  of 
the  18th  century,  especially  the  famous  Marmontel,  who  during  the 
Revolution  retired  to  Normandy  for  good,  and  there  wrote  in  a 
little  cottage  at  Abloville  his  Memoires  d'un  Pere,  containing  a 
most  remarkable  gallery  of  pen-portraits  ranging  from  that  of 
Massillon,  the  great  preacher  he  had  known  when  young,  to  one  of 
the  charming  Madame  de  Seran  herself  and  to  those  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  immediate  pre-Revolutionary  period.  The  book, 
exquisitely  written,  is  of  great  value  for  the  literary  historian. 

An  easy  walk  of  an  hour  through  the  La  Tour  woods  brings  you, 
down  long  avenues  of  elms  and  past  a  boiling  spring  giving  off  rather 
overpowering  formol  vapours,  to  La  Jalousie. 

The  Noron  valley,  a  few  miles  farther  on  than  La  Tour,  shelters 
Noron-l'Abbaye,  with  the  ruins  of  a  priory  shrouded  in  trees  and  a 
Romanesque  chapel.  This  Noron  valley  is  dotted  with  old  manors. 

You  can  leave  Falaise  by  the  north-east  road,  and  almost  before 
you  are  out  of  sight  of  the  Falaise  square  box  of  a  buttressed  keep 
looking  so  like  the  Tower  of  London,  you  are  in  Versainville  village. 
|  A  portion  of  the  old  castle,  with  a  Gothic  doorway,  is  occupied  by 
|  the  home-farmer  of  Versainville  House  lying  in  what,  for  France,  is 
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quite  a  large  park  of  some  forty  acres.  Versainville  is  a  huge, 
pompous  place,  a  palace  of  Louis  XV  style ;  a  long  central  block  is 
joined  by  lower  galleries  to  advancing  wings.  The  inside  is  splendidly 
decorated. 

Lastly,  if  you  go  out  from  Falaise  eastwards  along  the  Trun  road — 
so  much  talked  of  in  1944 — after  about  six  miles  comes  Vignates, 
with  a  miraculous  Madonna.  On  the  way  back  into  the  town  you 
could  stop  at  La  Hoguette,  where  are  two  interesting  ruins — the 
early  Gothic  church  and  a  13  th  century  vaulted  apartment  that 
formed  part  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Andre-de-Gouffern  founded  by 
Premonstratensians  in  1140. 

Benedictine 

FECAMP.  Fecamp  has  come  through  the  war  fairly  well  and 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  town  is  ravaged.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  a  port  and  a  seaside-resort  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fecamp  river  that  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
rivulets  not  far  inland.  Fecamp  is  a  narrow  place,  strung  out,  as  it 
were,  along  a  narrow  valley  extending  southwards  some  two  miles. 
The  valley  is  treeless,  and  merges  its  banks  into  heaths,  while  the  port 
of  Fecamp  is  enclosed  by  high  white  chalk  cliffs. 

Fiscamnum,  as  it  is  called  in  the  old  documents,  may  be  a  Gallo- 
Roman  foundation,  but  its  importance  was  all  medieval.  As  it  is 
today,  it  is  rather  a  cold,  unpicturesque  place,  with  a  magnificent 
church  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Benedictine  Abbey,  now  enclosed  in 
a  modern  fake-Gothic  building,  where  is  fabricated  the  well-known 
"Benedictine"  liqueur. 

The  Precious  Blood 
FECAMP  owed  its  repute,  its  riches  and  its  power  to  the  Relic  of 
the  Precious  Blood.  Nicodemus,  they  say,  gathered  some  of  Christ's 
blood  in  a  glove,  his  nephew  Isaac  hid  the  glove  in  a  fig  tree,  cut  it 
down,  and  cast  the  trunk  on  the  waters  which,  miraculously,  carried 
the  relic  all  the  way  from  Palestine  to  the  English  Channel,  where  the 
trunk  was  cast  upon  the  shore  but  proved  impossibly  heavy  to  lift. 
Thereupon  a  celestial  visitant  appeared  and,  raising  the  natural 
reliquary,  displayed  the  Precious  Blood.  There  was  here  a  convent 
of  Saint-Waneng  about  660,  and  after  the  reforms  effected  by 
Blessed  Guillaume  de  Dijon,  Fecamp  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  powerful  abbeys  in  northern  France  with  a  School  that 
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flourished  until  the  13th  century.  The  Precious  Blood  seems  to  have 
been  mislaid  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  for  Abbot  Henry  de  Sully 
rediscovered  the  phial  in  1440  under  one  of  the  pillars  near  the  high 
altar. 

The  port  grew  with  the  abbey  and  flourished  until  overshadowed 
by  Le  Havre.  It  was  at  Fecamp,  in  November  1651,  that  Charles  II 
landed  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 

The  abbey  was  sacked  at  the  Revolution,  but  the  Precious  Blood 
was  saved,  and  is  today  preserved,  an  object  of  veneration,  in  the 
splendid  church  of  the  Trinity. 

Richard  I  and  Richard  II,  III  and  IV,  Dukes  of  Normandy,  as  well 
as  Emma  Queen  of  England  (and  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor), 
were  bora  at  Fecamp. 

Trinity  church,  an  early  Norman  Gothic  building,  is  rich  in  works 
of  art.  The  interior  is  sober  and  beautiful.  You  go  down  twelve 
steps  into  the  nave  that  has  no  side  aisles.  In  the  south  transept  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Dormition,  with  a  noteworthy  polychrome  stone 
''Death  of  the  Virgin"  carved  in  1495.  In  Saint- Joseph's  chapel  is 
the  fine  Gothic  tomb  of  Abbot  Robert  de  Putot,  the  precious 
Renaissance  altar-piece  of  the  Italian  sculptor  Viscardo,  a  Genoese 
who  did  much  work  at  Fecamp  Abbey,  and  the  white  marble  taber- 
nacle (also  by  Viscardo,  though  restored)  contains  the  reliquary 
with  the  Precious  Blood.  There  are  other  treasures  to  be  seen,  and 
hours  can  be  spent  in  this  significant  and  evocatory  building. 

The  sturdy  early  13th  century  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  is  most  massive  and  graceful. 

There  is,  in  Fecamp,  a  museum  of  Rouen  faience,  Norman 
furniture  and  some  paintings  (mostly  of  the  French  school),  inter- 
esting, though  none  of  them  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  room 
with  the  relics  from  Fecamp  Abbey  is  worth  close  attention :  there  is 
a  magnificent  hispano-moresque  lustre  jar  of  the  15th  century  given  to 
the  abbey  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino,  the  mother-abbey  of  the 
Benedictine  Order ;  there  are  some  illuminated  MSS. ;  the  brass  from 
the  tomb  of  William  de  Ros  of  Hamlake  in  England,  third  Abbot  of 
Fecamp  (12th  century),  and  some  models  of  what  it  is  thought  the 
abbey  looked  like. 

The  Benedictine  distillery  is  quite  modern,  having  been  put  up  in 
1892 ;  but  there  is  an  interesting  little  museum,  largely  constructed  of 
stones  from  the  Abbey. 
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1A  FERT£-MAC£,  about  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bag- 
J  noles  de  l'Orne,  is  an  industrial  town  on  rising  ground  between 
two  green  and  leafy  valleys.  The  place  is  famed  for  its  dyeworks, 
cotton-bleacheries,  sawmills  and  looms.  The  church  is  modern,  but 
the  two  spires  of  the  west  front  are  of  singularly  effective  appearance. 
The  town  was  formerly  walled,  and  contained  a  Benedictine  Priory, 
founded  in  1053  by  Duke  William,  afterwards  the  Conqueror.  We 
are  inclined  to  be  so  struck  by  William's  adventures  and  success  in  our 
country  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  that  he  had  had,  before  1066,  a 
long  and  varied  experience  of  men  and  affairs,  which  experience 
served  him  well  when  he  came  to  mould  his  kingdom  into  the  shape 
it  was  to  bear  for  centuries. 

Chateaubriand's  Love 

FERVAQUES.  Fervaques,  in  the  Touques  valley,  is  a  little  place 
dominated  by  the  Romanesque  tower  of  its  church.  Fervaques 
House  lies  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  elms.  The  building  is  of 
brick  and  stone,  in  the  style  of  the  early  sixteen  hundreds,  although 
parts  are  older,  and  the  house  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Touques 
stream.  As  you  see  it  today,  the  place  was  built  by  Guillaume  de 
Hautemer,  marechal  de  Fervaques,  to  receive  King  Henry  IV,  and  a 
fine  bedroom,  hung  entirely  with  what  the  French  call  verdure 
tapestry  (i.e.  that  showing  foliage  rather  than  figures),  is  supposed 
to  be  the  chamber  where  the  king  slept.  The  house  was  sold  and 
resold  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  In  1834 
it  belonged  to  a  marquis  de  Portes,  who  afflicted  the  house  with  some 
regrettable  "restorations."  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Custine 
bought  Fervaques  from  Portes,  and  from  her  it  passed  to  her 
daughter,  the  comtesse  de  Sabran,  who  was  one  of  Chateaubriand's 
loves.  "Rene"  often  stayed  at  Fervaques  and,  in  his  romantic 
ecstasy,  would  declare  that  his  hostess  had  inherited  her  long,  blonde 
tresses  from  her  ancestress,  Marguerite  de  Provence,  wife  of  St. 
Louis! 

Curiously  enough,  for  a  house  that  has  changed  hands  so  often, 
Fervaques  contains  some  very  fine  furniture.  The  room  of  Henry  IV 
and  of  Chateaubriand  has  not  only  its  tapestried  walls,  but  also  the 
full  furnishings  of  a  state  apartment.  On  the  first  floor  every  bed- 
room has  authentic  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  beds,  chairs,  tables, 
commodes  and  cupboards  and  hangings.  Among  the  pictures  is  a 
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portrait  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  attributed  to  the  artist  Corneille  de 
Lyon. 

The  Dragon's  Lair 

FLAMANVILLE.  Flamanville,  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the 
Cotentin  Peninsula,  is  set  on  a  rocky  and  wild  coast  that  begins 
south  of  Dielette  and  extend  for  some  four  miles  towards  Cape 
Flamanville.  The  rugged  cliffs  are  of  granite,  but  are,  unfortunately, 
being  quarried  away  for  use  as  building  stone.  Some  distance  before 
Cape  Flamanville  there  is  a  cavern  over  three  hundred  feet  deep  into 
the  bowels  of  the  cliff.  Here  it  is  said  was  the  lair  of  an  immense  sea- 
serpent,  but  Saint  Germain  came  over  from  England  and  turned  the 
maleficent  monster  into  a  great  rock  that  can  be  seen  to  this  day. 
The  Cape  of  Flamanville  juts  up  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  and 
beyond  the  cape  the  cliffs  of  most  magnificent  wild  grandeur  keep 
at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  for  four  or  five  miles  and 
then  dip  down  to  Sciotot  bay. 

The  town  of  Flamanville  itself  is  over  two  hundred  feet  up  and 
over  a  mile  from  the  sea.  There  is  an  imposing  country-house  of 
hard  grey  stone,  classical  and  a  little  harsh.  A  fine  facade  opens  on  to 
a  large  court,  bounded  on  either  side  by  two  wings.  The  park  and 
gardens  are  interesting,  for  here  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  sub- 
tropical plants  will  grow  in  the  open.  In  the  grounds  is  a  little  house 
the  then  marquis  de  Flamanville,  an  admirer  of  the  writer,  built  to 
receive  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  in  1778,  but  he  preferred  to  taste  the 
hospitality  of  Ermenonville  near  Paris  and  who  could  blame  him? 
Flamanville  was  the  old  home  of  the  Bazan  family,  reputedly  of 
Spanish  Galician  origin,  who  held  the  place  until  1747. 

An  hour  or  so's  walk  away  from  Flamanville  is  Dielette.  Nearby 
are  iron-mines,  but  the  little  port  is  one  of  the  worst  havens  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  France. 

FLERS.  Hers  is  quite  a  modern  town ;  three-quarters  of  it  was 
gravely  damaged  in  1944  and  part  of  the  centre  is  completely 
razed  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  place  of  about  13,000  inhabitants, 
mostly  occupied  in  cotton-mills  and  textile-factories.  The  only 
attraction  of  the  place  for  the  visitor  is  the  old  chateau,  just  on  the 
town's  outskirts,  on  the  Mortain  road.  The  house  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  lake  and  a  moat.  It  has  two  slender  cloche-topped 
towers,  reminding  one  of  Couterne  and  of  some  of  the  Dutch  and 
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Scandinavian  country-houses.  The  main  wing  is  18th  century  and 
the  other,  forming  the  short  limb  of  an  "L,"  is  16th  century,  but  very 
much  restored  and  botched  about.  The  place  was  bought  in  1901  by 
the  municipality  of  Flers  to  contain  the  municipal  offices,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  museum  with  some  Norman  furniture 
and  paintings  by  19th  century  French  artists,  including  some  nice 
Corots,  Gustave  Courbets  and  a  Boudin  or  two. 

How  a  Sailor  Lost  his  House 

NOT  far  from  Flers  is  another  interesting  country-house.  The 
Chateau  du  Repas  is  set  amid  great  meads,  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Orae  and  the  Rouvre;  they  are  smiling,  deep  and  picturesque, 
and  the  old  house  rises,  dominating  the  meadows  that  are  dotted 
here  and  there  with  clumps  of  trees,  so  that  the  whole  countryside 
appears  to  be  an  immense  park  surrounding  the  house  and  stretching 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  place  was  built  in  ten  years  from 
1605  to  1615  and  has  been  little  touched  since.  It  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  a  Henri  IV  country  residence,  solid  yet  graceful,  and 
with  the  peculiar  charm  of  buildings  constructed  of  very  hard  stone 
that  blossom  here  and  there  into  delicate  carving.  It  is  dark  yet  not 
grim.  It  has  grandeur,  magnificence  and  yet  simplicity.  There  is  a 
deep  moat  and  a  drawbridge,  and  on  the  one  side  where  there  are  no 
rooms,  there  is  a  charming  gateway,  its  sides  sloping  to  a  low  wall. 
There  are  only  two  stories  and  dormers.  And  it  is  all  grey  and 
showing  thick,  sturdy  layers  of  mortar.  The  turrets  have  cloche- 
covered  roofs,  like  Couterne  or  Flers,  but  Le  Repas  is  finer  than 
either,  both  in  plan  and  in  integrity. 

It  was  constructed  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Salert  and  then 
passed  to  the  Cheux.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  head  of  the 
family  happened  to  be  a  sailor  who  had  been  sent  on  one  of  the 
periodical  expeditions  the  Government  fitted  out  to  discover  the  fate 
of  La  Perouse,  so  the  unfortunate  owner  of  Le  Repas  was  booked 
on  the  lists  of  emigrants  as  one  who  had  fled  the  country  and  con- 
sequently had  to  forfeit  his  property  in  France.  This  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  fair,  but  Le  Repas  was  lost.  It  was  sacked  at  the 
Revolution  and  contains  none  of  its  old  furniture.  During  several 
generations  of  neglect  in  the  19th  century  the  fine  avenues  of  ancient 
trees  were  cut  down,  but  Le  Repas,  like  many  another  place,  was 
spared  the  humiliation  of  "restoration"  by  the  very  neglect  of  its 
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owners.  For  some  years  past  the  present  owners,  the  comte  and 
comtesse  de  Bagneux,  have  laboured  to  repair  the  damage  and 
neglect  of  years,  but  Le  Repas  is  really  only  a  shell. 

The  Hill  of  the  Two  Lovers 

FONTAINE-GUERARD.  Marie  de  France,  who  lived  in  the 
twelve  hundreds  and,  although  the  first  French  woman  poet, 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  England,  tells  in  her  lais  the  mournful  story 
of  Caliste  and  her  lover. 

Three  miles  from  Fontaine-Guerard  a  headland  juts  out  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  the  Andelle  and  rises  to  over  four 
hundred  feet.  The  legend  runs  that  Rulphe,  baron  of  Saint-Pierre, 
had  a  daughter  called  Caiiste,  who  loved  a  young  serf  of  proud  and 
handsome  mien.  After  much  fierce  opposition,  Rulphe  eventually 
gave  his  consent  to  the  lovers'  marriage  if  the  serf  would  carry  his 
beloved  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  wretched  youth  was  just  able 
to  stagger  to  the  peak  before  he  fell  dead,  whereupon  Caliste  threw 
herself  down  into  the  abyss.  The  headland  is,  to  this  day,  named  the 
Cote  des  Deux-Amants.  The  remorse-stricken  father,  in  expiation  of 
his  inhumanity,  was  moved  to  found  a  priory  near  to  where  the 
lovers  had  died. 

But  the  good  monks  did  not  like  monasteries  on  draughty  hills, 
however  fine  might  be  the  view  from  them,  so  Rulphe  built  his  priory 
where  today  is  the  park  of  Radepont  House. 

Fontaine-Guerard,  as  it  is  called,  is  to  be  found  in  that  charming 
well-wooded  country  beyond  the  Seine's  right  banks  and  the  Forest 
of  Lyons. 

About  seven  miles  out  from  Lyons-la-Foret  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Andelle  and  the  Lieure  is  Charleval,  a  comparatively  modern 
place,  since  it  owes  its  name  to  a  country-house  half-finished  only  by 
its  builder  King  Charles  IX. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  farther  on  comes  Radepont,  in  the  Andelle 
vale.  In  olden  times  here  stood  a  castle  strengthened  by  Coeur-de- 
Lion  but  taken  by  the  French  a  few  years  later.  In  the  church  are 
some  objects  and  pieces  of  statuary  from  Fontaine-Guerard. 

Of  Radepont  Old  House  there  are  now  only  ruins  and  the  present 
'  chateau  was  built  about  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  grounds  is  a  not  very 
imposing  Greek  temple,  of  the  sort  fashionable  during  the  Romantic 
period  of  the  eighteen-twenties  and  thirties.  It  was  put  up  by  the 
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Duke  of  Penthievre  in  thanks  for  the  hospitality  he  enjoyed  during 
the  Revolution  in  the  residence  of  the  marquis  de  Radepont. 

In  the  green,  leafy  valley  of  the  Andelle,  with  great  trees  against 
the  hills  of  the  farther  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  Fontaine-Guerard 
Abbey.  Out  from  the  meadows,  and  before  the  abbey,  bubbles  a 
crystal-clear  little  stream  that  meanders  through  the  grass  to  join 
the  Andelle.  This  Fontaine-Guerard,  founded  as  a  priory  in  1198 
for  Cistercian  monks,  was  raised  to  abbey  rank  in  the  reign  of 
St.  Louis,  who  himself  contributed  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
monastery. 

In  1399,  one  Guillaume  de  Leon,  lord  of  Hacqueville,  forced  the 
doors  of  the  abbey,  and  there,  within  the  sacred  precincts,  had  his 
wife,  who  had  sought  refuge  from  his  ill-treatment,  murdered.  To 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  young  woman's  relations,  Guillaume  was 
forced  to  erect  an  expiatory  chapel  to  St.  Michael.  Ruined  Fontaine- 
Guerard  is  still  imposing  and  in  pure  13th  century  style.  The  nave  is 
roofless,  but  the  choir  still  retains  its  vaulting.  The  square  apse  is 
pierced  by  lofty  lancet  windows.  In  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  is  the  recumbent  statue  of  a  woman,  reputed  to  be  that  of  poor 
Marie  de  Ferrieres,  slain  by  her  husband  Guillaume  de  L6on. 

To  the  south  side  of  the  abbey-church  are  a  rectangular  chapter 
house  and  a  large  refectory.  A  fine  stone  staircase  leads  to  an  upper 
story  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 

To  the  right  of  the  church,  and  before  it,  is  a  little  late  Gothic 
chapel  set  upon  a  Romanesque  crypt  that  is  older  than  the  abbey 
itself. 

Down-stream  from  Fontaine-Guerard,  but,  fortunately,  for  much 
of  the  year  screened  from  your  view,  is  a  large  cotton-mill,  whose 
builders  were  thoughtful  enough  to  construct  in  "15th  century  style." 

Half  an  hour's  walk  south  of  Fontaine-Guerard,  and  between  the 
forests  of  Bacqueville  and  Bonnemare,  lies  Bonnemare  chateau,  an 
attractive  late  16th  century  place  whose  walls  are  all  covered  with 
medallions  and  bas-reliefs  to  the  memory  of  Charles  VII  and  Agnes 
Sorel. 

A  Superb  Mansion 

FONTAINE-HENRY.  Fontaine-Henry,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
old  Thaon  on  the  Caen  plain,  is  one  of  the  finest  private  houses 
in  Normandy.  The  present  building  stands  on  cellars  that  are 
vaulted  and  seem  to  date  from  the  12th  or  13th  century  and  have 
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been  compared  to  those  of  Mont  Saint-Michel.  The  castle  was, 
like  so  many  others,  razed  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  The 
fief  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Tilly  family  and  then  passed 
by  marriage  to  a  branch  of  the  Harcourts,  who  held  it  from  1375  to 
the  17th  century. 

Fontaine-Henry  is  half-way  up  a  slope  from  the  little  valley  of 
the  Mue,  an  affluent  of  the  Seulles  that  falls  into  the  sea  five  miles 
north  of  the  house.  The  great  building,  framed  in  high  trees,  and 
with  a  grand  pinnacled  wing  leading  out  from  the  main  lower  wing, 
shows  steep,  intriguing  roofs,  and  chimneys  rising  higher  than  the 
containing  walls.  It  is  all  very  gracious.  The  facade  is  late  Gothic, 
set  with  Renaissance  windows  of  charming  decoration.  As  you  see 
it  from  over  its  greensward  and  in  the  penetrating  yet  cool  Norman 
sunlight,  the  cunningly  swerved  gravel  ways — that  are  broad  enough 
for  any  vehicle — seem  but  footpaths,  such  is  the  scale  of  the  scene. 

And  Fontaine-Henry  has  been  untouched  by  the  war. 

The  right  wing  is  15th  century,  but  the  much  larger  left  wing  is  a 
hundred  years  later — and  enlarged  in  the  18th  century.  The  15th 
century  wing  is  flanked  with  two  tall  towers  with  remarkable 
mouldings.  The  Francois  I  main  wing  has  a  very  high  roof  and  an 
elegant  turret  at  one  angle,  while  at  the  other  is  a  loftier  tower  with 
a  conical  roof.  On  one  of  the  windows  of  the  left  wing  is  cut  the 
date  1537.  The  facade  is  profusely  covered  with  arabesques,  medal- 
lions, scrolls,  friezes,  canopies  and  statues  in  bas-relief  of  great 
cunning.  Above  the  door,  in  the  staircase  leading  to  the  main 
apartments,  is  a  half-length  statue  of  Judith  with  the  head  of 
Holofernes  in  her  left  hand,  while  her  right  rests  upon  a  sword.  The 
whole  is  inscribed  thus : 

ON  VOIT  ICI  LE  POURTRAICT 
DE  JUDITH  LA  VERTUEUSE 
COMME  PAR  UN  HAUTAIN  FAICT 
COUPPA  LA  TESTE  FAMEUSE 
D'HOLOPHERN  QUE  l'heureuse 
JERUSALEM  EUT  DEFAICT 

This  "Henri  II"  part  of  the  houses  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
plans  of  the  architect  Blaise  Le  Prestre,  the  builder  of  the  Hotel 
(VEscoville  at  Caen.  That  house  is  dated  1538,  while  Fontaine- 
Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but  a  year  older. 
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The  chapel  is  early  Gothic,  and  is  probably,  with  the  cellars,  all 
that  remains  of  the  earlier  castle.  Fontaine-Henry  has  passed  to 
many  different  families,  but  always  by  marriage.  The  present  owners 
are  the  d'Oilliamson  family,  who  hold  it  by  direct  inheritance  from 
the  time  of  Guillaume  de  Tilly  in  1236.  The  place  has  never  been 
sold  or  alienated. 

The  Waters  and  a  Royal  Birth 

FORGES-LES-EAUX.  Forges-les-Eaux,  the  noted  Norman  spa, 
is  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  up  on  hills  in  the  centre  of 
the  Bray  country  and  between  the  sources  of  the  Epte  and  the 
Andelle. 

The  springs  seem  to  have  been  discovered  or  rediscovered  in  1573 
by  a  certain  chevalier  de  La  Varenne.  They  received  a  great  boost 
from  the  visit  paid  in  1632  by  Louis  XIII,  his  wife  Anne  of  Austria 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  The  Queen's  visit  had  as  object 
the  curing  of  her  sterility  (she  had  been  married  for  eighteen  years 
and  was  childless) ;  the  waters  of  Forges  seem  to  have  been  quite 
efficacious,  if  somewhat  tardy  in  their  action,  for  six  years  after  her 
cure  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  the  future  Louis  XIV.  In  memory  of 
this  important  visit,  the  three  main  springs  are  to  this  day  called  La 
Roy  ale,  La  Reinette  and  La  Cardinale.  Through  all  the  17th  and 
18th  and  indeed  19th  centuries,  the  crowds  of  fashionable  visitors 
to  Forges  did  not  slacken.  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Voltaire, 
Buffon  and  Madame  du  DefTand,  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Napoleon 
all  came  to  drink  the  iron-laden  waters  of  Forges,  near  where  the 
Gallo-Romans  had  had  their  iron  forges. 

For  the  rest,  the  place  is  an  admirably  arranged  spa  and  nothing 
more. 

Where  We  Lost  Normandy 

FORMIGNY.  Formigny,  between  Bayeux  and  Isigny,  was  the 
site  of  the  battle  whereat  the  Constable  of  France  Richemont 
and  the  comte  de  Clermont  beat  the  English  in  1450.  The  church 
has  an  early  Gothic  spire  and  a  14th  century  choir.  The  nave  and 
west  front  are  Romanesque  and  over  the  main  entrance  is  a  statue  of 
St.  Martin,  dated  1601. 

Two  miles  south  of  Formigny  comes  Trevieres,  famed  for  its  butter, 
and  as  the  birth-place  of  the  novelist  Octave  Mirbeau,  who  was  a 
popular  writer  in  the  late  19th  century  and  the  author  of  the  Jar  din 
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des  Supplices,  VAbbe  Jules  and  other  works  of  a  rather  out- 
moded anti-clerical  and  slightly  erotic  taste. 

Saon,  to  the  south-east  of  Formigny,  has  preserved  in  its  church 
the  1616  tomb  of  Robert  Davaynes  and  Jeanne  Dache  his  wife, 
whose  recumbent  statues  have  not  suffered  much  damage. 

The  Little  Beaches  of  the  Bessin 

FONTENAILLES.  From  Arromanches,  westwards,  it  is  two 
miles  to  Tracy,  and  then  the  road  cuts  through  the  upland  heath 
to  Fontenailles,  whose  disused  church  has  a  fine  Romanesque  choir. 
From  Fontenailles,  over  the  wide-stretching  plains  of  the  Aure,  you 
can  see  the  spires  of  Bayeux  to  the  south-west.  In  another  mile  and 
a  half  you  reach  Longues,  with  some  remains  of  the  formerly 
important  Benedictine  abbey  founded  in  1168.  Only  about  a  thou- 
sand yards  from  Longues  is  Marigny-sur-Mer.  The  Romanesque 
church  is  surrounded  with  yews,  and  to  reach  it  you  pass  under  a 
stately  16th  century  entrance-gate  that  frames  the  old  building  in  a 
most  attractive  way. 

Another  three  miles  along  the  coast  is  Port-en-Bessin.  Here  the 
waters  of  the  Aure  and  the  Dromme,  that  disappear  into  the  earth 
as  the  "fosses  de  Soucy"  some  considerable  distance  inland,  emerge 
again.  There  is  no  real  beach  at  Port,  and  the  cliffs,  of  a  malleable 
clayey  chalk,  are  twisted  into  queer  shapes  that  may  be  best  seen  at 
the  spot  called  the  "Chaos." 

Vilhers-sur-Port  comes  between  Port-en-Bessin  and  Sainte- 
Honorine-des-Pertes.  At  Villiers  there  is  a  noteworthy  house  in  pure 
Louis  Xm  style.  It  was  for  a  time  the  property  of  a  marquis  de 
Brunoy,  who  was  famed  for  his  eccentricities  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  At  Villiers,  also,  are  the  crumbled,  ivy-grown  ruins  of  an  old 
priory. 

FOUCARMONT.  Foucarmont,  right  up  in  the  Bray  country, 
towards  the  Bresle  valley  in  north-eastern  Normandy,  preserves 
the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  in  1129,  and  where  were 
buried  the  Counts  of  Eu,  the  founders.  The  16th  century  church  has 
fine  17th  century  panelling  and  choir  stalls. 

Three  miles  farther  on  towards  Neufchatel-en-Bray  is  Les  Essarts- 
Varimpre,  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  lower  Eu  Forest.  In  the 
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church  is  a  venerated  relic  that  was  formerly  in  Foucarmont  Abbey 
and  is  variously  described  as  a  Tear  of  Christ  or  of  the  Virgin. 

"Brother  John,  Brother  John" 

GAILLON.  Gaillon,  some  way  back  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  and  on  the  highroad  to  Rouen,  is  a  small  place  spread  up 
the  slopes  of  the  hills.  There  are  still  traces  of  the  ancient  ramparts 
and  towers,  but  it  is  the  mutilated  and  half-ruined  palace-fortress  of 
the  Rouen  archbishops  that  has  made  the  name  of  Gaillon  famous. 

St.  Louis,  they  say,  sold  Gaillon  to  Odo  Rigault,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  who  was  with  the  King  when  he  died  before  the  walls  of 
Tunis.  On  his  way  back  to  France,  Rigault  was  shipwrecked,  but 
saved  his  life  by  clinging  for  hours  to  a  piece  of  wreckage.  After 
such  an  adventure,  unusual  for  men  of  his  rank  and  position, 
Rigault  may  have  been  forgiven  for  entering  Gaillon  with  great 
pomp  and  for  exclaiming,  "Now  I  am  Lord  of  Gaillon,"  and,  indeed, 
for  flinging  himself  upon  the  royal  bed.  The  story  is  that  no  sooner 
had  Rigault's  voice  died  down  than  a  sepulchral  echo  came,  "No,  I 
am  the  Lord  of  Gaillon."  And  in  the  morning  the  Archbishop  was 
found  dead  in  the  royal  bed. 

In  1424  the  English  stormed  Gaillon  and  destroyed  the  old  castle, 
and  the  hill-site  remained  desolate  until  great  Cardinal  d'Amboise's 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gaillon  appears  to  have  been  presented  to 
the  see  of  Rouen  by  Philip  Augustus  after  his  conquest  of  Normandy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  Cardinal  d'Estouteville 
repaired  the  castle  after  the  English  evacuation. 

This  Cardinal  Georges  d'Amboise  was  born  in  Touraine  in  1460, 
and  both  his  brothers  were  also  men  of  mark,  and  through  his 
father's  influence  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Montauban  when  he 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  fourteen  years.  Later  he  accompanied 
the  French  monarchs  on  their  Italian  campaigns,  and  it  was  while  he 
was  in  Italy  that  d'Amboise  decided  to  bring  back  architects  and 
artificers  to  show  to  the  French  marvels  of  the  new  Italian  mode.  By 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  d'Amboise  had  been  chief  minister  in 
France  and  was  viceroy  in  Italy.  He  even  aimed  at  the  Papacy  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  He  was  never  much  in  his  archdiocese, 
but,  perhaps  because  of  this,  was  very  popular  in  Normandy,  and 
chroniclers  have  reported  that  he  was  popularly  known  as  the  "father 
of  his  people.'*  But  he  returned  to  Normandy  and  to  Gaillon  to  die, 
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and  the  story  is  that  in  his  last  illness,  being  attended  by  a  male  nurse, 
a  poor  friar,  he  would  murmur,  looking  at  this  humble  monk : 
"Brother  John,  Brother  John,  would  that  I  had  been  all  my  life 
nothing  but  Brother  John." 

A  Sumptuous  Palace 

THE  expenses  of  transforming  a  Norman  stronghold  into  a 
Mediterranean  villa  were  met  by  the  huge  fine  the  Genoese  had  to 
pay  after  the  crushing  of  their  revolt.  Building  was  begun  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  in  1500.  Pierre  Fain  was  the  designer ;  Guillaume 
Senault  and  Pierre  Delorme  the  overseers;  Pierre  Biard,  Pierre 
Valence,  Michel  Colombe — then  very  aged — Lorenzo  da  Muggiano 
(a  Milanese)  and  the  famous  Jean  Juste  of  Tours  were  the  sculptors. 
These  names  are  all  of  artists  of  the  first  importance. 

Michel  Colombe,  the  Master  of  the  Touraine  school,  himself 
executed  in  1 508  (at  the  age  of  seventy-nine)  the  retable  of  the  chapel's 
high  altar.  This  magnificent  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  framework  of  the 
retable  is  quite  Italian,  since  it  was  carved  by  Girolamo  da  Fiesole,  and 
Michel  Colombe's  central  group,  although  attuned  to  the  Renaissance 
manner  of  the  frame,  is  still  the  work  of  an  artist  essentially  French, 
and  not  one  who  had  slavishly  adopted  the  Italian  innovations. 

Almost  all  the  statuary  that  once  adorned  Gaillon  was  Italian  or 
Italianate.  The  marble  even  for  the  courtyard  fountain  was  imported 
from  Italy.  The  superb  Entombment  from  Gaillon  is  now  in  Great 
Andely  church.  It  is  a  magnificent  and  a  pathetic  work,  and  com- 
parable with  that  at  Solesmes  monastery  or  with  the  Norman  groups 
at  Norrey,  at  Eu,  at  Louviers  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  Chateau  de  la 
Grimoniere  in  the  Cotentin. 

By  the  time  d'Amboise  died  in  1510  his  palace  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, but  its  later  fate  was  pitiful.  The  place  was  wrecked  at  the 
Revolution,  and  in  1812  the  remains  of  the  palace  were  made  part  of 
a  huge  prison.  The  most  precious  relics  from  Gaillon  are  now  in 
Paris.  As  you  turn  up  the  rue  Bonaparte  from  the  quays,  on  the 
right-hand  side  is  the  courtyard  of  the  Fine-Arts  School,  and  there 
you  will  see  the  old  inner  entrance  of  Gaillon  that  most  casual 
visitors  would  take  for  an  Italian  piece.  At  the  Louvre  are,  besides 
Colombe's  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  a  statue  of  Louis  XII 
(d'Amboise' s  patron)  by  Lorenzo  da  Muggiano. 
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At  Gaillon  itself  the  exterior  portal  is  well  preserved,  and  it  is  in 
the  style  of  the  early  French  Renaissance.  For  the  rest  there  is  only 
the  open-work  turret  with  its  winding  staircase  and  a  long  wing  to 
the  right,  consisting  of  a  walled-up  arcade  between  two  towers,  one 
of  which  enclosed  the  small  two-storied  chapel — only  the  lower 
chamber  of  which  has  survived.  In  the  other  tower  is  a  large  room 
called  the  Cardinal's  apartment. 

In  1642  Francois  de  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  set  up  a 
printing  press  at  Gaillon,  and  in  1669  the  Norman  bishops  met  in  the 
chapel  in  order  to  condemn  Fenelon's  Maximes  des  Saints, 

The  Key  to  Normandy 

GISORS.  Gisors  was  the  old  capital  of  the  Norman  Vexin  (as 
distinguished  from  the  French  Vexin  to  the  south-east)  and  is 
prettily  situated  amid  greenery  and  watered  by  three  rivers,  the 
Epte,  the  Troesne  and  the  Reveillon.  William  Rufus  was  the  first  to 
sense  the  strategic  importance  of  Gisors,  and  he  it  was  who  built  the 
strong  fortress  that  all  the  12th  century  long  was  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  their  supposed  suzerains,  the 
French  kings.  After  many  vicissitudes,  Gisors  was  given  in  1719  to 
the  grandson  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Fouquet  (who  died  in 
prison)  and  in  exchange  for  Belle-Ile-en-Mer  in  Brittany  in  1742.  It 
was  made  into  a  duchy  that  passed  eventually  into  the  family  of 
Orleans. 

There  are  ancient  houses,  a  town  hall  installed  in  the  old  (17th 
century)  Carmelite  convent,  and  the  castle  that  is  the  property  of  the 
town  is  complete  with  keep  and  towered  walls.  The  so-called 
Prisoners'  Tower,  about  ninety  feet  high,  was  long  used  as  a.  State 
prison,  and  is  adorned  with  carvings  and  engravings  cut  .by  the 
prisoners  on  the  walls.  Some  represent  figures  in  15th  and  even 
14th  century  costumes.  They  are  a  pathetic  and  interesting  show. 

The  old  church  of  Saints  Gervase  and  Protasius  was  begun  in  1240 
by  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  mother  of  St.  Louis.  The  main  doorway  is 
Renaissance  and  has  doors  magnificently  carved  with  figures  of  the 
Apostles.  Above  is  a  bas-relief,  showing  the  Dream  of  Jacob.  The 
north  porch  is  especially  fine  in  Flamboyant  style.  The  doors  are 
separated  by  a  jamb  bearing  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  with  a  double  row  of  side  aisles,  two  rows 
of  chapels,  transepts  and  a  choir  with  a  double  ambulatory.  In  a 
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chapel  of  the  south  side  aisle  is  a  huge  stone  bas-relief  of  the  late 
16th  century  workmanship,  figuring  the  Tree  of  Jesse.  There  are 
some  bits  of  16th  century  glass,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Gisors 
windows  are  disappointing,  except  for  the  superb  Renaissance 
grisaille  window  in  the  choir  and  representing  the  History  of  the 
Virgin.  This  is  a  work  of  the  first  importance.  On  the  walls  of  the 
ambulatory  are  twenty-eight  painted  panels  (1603)  by  Louis  Poisson, 
representing  the  legend  of  Sts.  Gervase  and  Protasius. 

GOURNAY-EN-BRAY.  The  Bray  country  of  Normandy  is  a 
long  trough  that  is  hemmed  in  by  the  great  chalk  uplands  of 
Picardy,  the  Caux  country  and  the  Norman  Vexin.  The  Bray  region 
is  the  result  of  a  curious  geological  accident.  A  great  earth-folding 
movement  pushed  up  the  layers  of  chalk  and  dislocated  them,  then, 
little  by  little,  weathering  and  erosion  ripped  off  the  upper  layers  and 
disclosed  the  Jurassic  strata  beneath.  The  Bray  country  is  about 
fifty  miles  long  by  about  ten  miles  wide.  Beauvais  and  Neufchatel 
occupy  the  extreme  points  on  the  long  axis  and  the  Bray  is  limited  on 
either  side  by  chalk  cliffs.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  undulating  and 
divided  into  innumerable  vales,  each  of  which  bears  a  little  stream. 
The  Bray  country  is  renowned  for  its  pastures  and  for  some  of  the 
finest  cattle  in  France.  Hence  the  famed  butters  and  cheeses  of 
Gournay  and  Neufchatel. 

The  typical  Bray  landscape  is  criss-crossed  with  high  hedges  and 
dotted  with  innumerable  farms,  hamlets  and  cottages.  The  sandy 
regions  are  covered  with  forest  and  some  of  the  low-lying  land  is 
marshy. 

Gournay  itself  is  known  for  its  small  soft  cheeses,  its  breed  of 
chickens,  its  butter  and  its  cider.  The  town  straddles  both  banks  of 
the  Epte,  and  the  town  boasts  two  mineral-water  springs  known  as 
the  source  de  jouvence  and  the  fontaine  des  malades. 

There  is  an  18th  century  town  gate,  but  the  only  monument  of 
importance  is  the  Church  of  Saint-Hildevert  with  nave  and  aisles  of 
the  12th  century,  Gothic  transept  and  choir  and  a  flat  apse  in  the  real 
style  of  the  Ile-de-France.  The  west  front  (also  Gothic)  has  been 
much  restored,  and  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  interior  are  the 
most  varied  carvings  of  the  columns'  capitals — palmettos,  leaves, 
trellis,  geometrical  designs,  grinning  masks,  all  in  the  true  Norman 
Romanesque  style. 
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Hatter's  Castle 
BETWEEN  Gournay  and  Rouen  and  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  the  former  place  is  the  noteworthy  castle  of  Martainville, 
belonging  to  the  period  when  Gothic  was  ending  and  Renaissance 
beginning.  It  is  of  brick  and  white  bond.  Four  great  towers  topped 
with  pointed  roofs  stand  at  the  angles  and  a  deep  moat  surrounds 
the  place.  Martainville,  like  so  many  of  the  fake-feudal  castles  in  the 
Loire  country,  was  built,  not  by  one  of  the  older  nobility,  but  by  a 
nouveau  riche,  one  Jacques  Le  Pelletier,  a  merchant  of  Rouen  in  1485. 
Of  course,  the  possession  of  such  a  place  was  almost  bound  soon  to 
lead  to  its  owner  being  "ennobled" — for  a  price.  The  main  doorway 
is  splendidly  carved — it  is  16th  century  work — and  there  are  massive 
and  imposing  brick  chimneys  in  the  central  block.  The  building 
belongs  to  the  State. 

The  King  of  the  Canaries 

GRAINVILLE.  Grainville,  six  miles  from  Bolbec  and  south  of 
Fecamp,  was,  it  seems,  the  cradle  of  the  English  Grenvilles  (a 
branch  of  whom  later  spelt  their  name  Granville,  though  no  English 
family  has  derived  its  name  from  the  Cotentin  port),  but  Grainville- 
la-Teinturiere  is  most  famed  because  its  17th  century  church  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Jehan  de  Bethencourt,  who  was  lord  of  the  place 
in  the  14th  century.  He  was,  in  his  time,  a  personage  of  some 
importance  and  one  of  Charles  VFs  chamberlains,  but  his  fortunes 
seem  to  have  declined,  for  about  1402  he  pawned  his  lands  to  his 
uncle,  one  Robin  de  Braquemont,  and  set  off  with  Gadifer  de  La 
Sale  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  Atlantic,  where  he  discovered 
the  Canary  Islands,  seized  the  island  of  Lanzarote  and  established 
himself  as  lord  of  the  native  Guanches.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
historians  generally  give  him  the  sonorous  title  of  "King  of  the 
Canaries,"  and  he  was  certainly  recognised  by  the  Castilian  sovereign 
as  lord  of  the  new  territories,  but  he  returned  to  Normandy  in  1406 
and,  in  1418,  sold  out  his  rights  to  his  suzerain  for  enough  money  to 
enable  him  to  redeem  his  estates.  Bethencourt  may  be  esteemed  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  sea  adventurers,  pirates,  corsairs,  buccaneers, 
merchant  adventurers  and  seamen  of  the  Norman  coast.  The  best 
materials  for  his  life  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  lively  chronicle 
attributed  to  him  and  entitled  Le  Canarien  Livre  de  la  Conqueste  et 
Conversion  des  Canaries,  for  it  is  a  fanciful  volume  and  as  stuffed 
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with  lies  as  are  the  stories  of  Serpo  Pinto.  Pierre  Boutier,  Franciscan, 
and  Jean  Le  Verrier,  priest,  who  styled  themselves  "servants  of  the 
Lord  of  Bethancourt,"  wrote  a  more  sober  account  of  the  adventure 
and  "conversion."  It  was  published  in  Paris  by  Galien  de  Bethencourt 
in  1630.  Bethencourt  died  in  1429,  in  the  midst  of  the  English 
occupation,  but  he  appears  to  have  remained  undisturbed  at 
Grainville,  so  perhaps  he  was  a  collaborator  or  at  least  a  prudent 
man.  His  only  heirs  were  his  brother  Regnald  and  his  nephew 
Maciot  de  Bethencourt,  though  families  in  the  Canary  Islands  and 
some  in  South  America  claim  descent  from  this  hardy  adventurer. 

GRANDCAMP-LES-BA1NS.  Grandcamp  is  a  large  fishing 
village  much  frequented  in  the  summer  for  sea-bathing.  The 
surrounding  country  is  delightful.  The  sea  goes  out  to  a  great 
distance,  revealing  broad  sands  dotted  here  and  there  with  rocks 
green  and  brown  with  seaweeds,  and  at  the  neap  tides,  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  the  Grandcamp  rocks  appear  as  a 
great  fiat  limestone  island  barring  the  horizon  for  more  than  five 
miles.  Grandcamp  is  a  lively  little  place,  its  sea  is  generally  checkered 
with  fishing-smacks  that  He  offshore,  their  white  and  brown  sails 
standing  up  like  little  islets  from  the  waves  of  the  Channel. 

Some  miles  eastward  of  Grandcamp  is  Vierville-sur-Mer,  and  a 
thousand  yards  south-west  of  Vierville  lies  the  picturesque  Chateau 
de  Vaumicel,  now  occupied  by  a  farm.  It  is  a  Renaissance  manor, 
but  one  with  towers  and  ivy-covered  turrets. 

The  Vow  of  Silence 

1A  GRANDE  TRAPPE.  The  legend  runs  that  Armand  de  Ranee, 
returning  to  Paris  after  an  absence,  called  at  the  house  of  his 
mistress,  Madame  de  Montbazon,  was  ushered  into  her  room  and 
there  beheld  her  coffined  body  with  the  head  cut  off  by  the  under- 
takers because  the  corpse  was  too  long  for  the  sarcophagus.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  foundation  for  this  story,  that  reminds  one 
of  the  discovery  made  in  1945  when  the  tomb  of  Goya's  Duchess  of 
Alba  was  opened  and  her  corpse  seen  to  have  had  its  legs  sawn  off. 
But  it  does  appear  that  Ranee  was  shown  into  the  presence  of 
Madame  de  Montbazon' s  corpse  exposed  upon  its  death-bed,  and 
that  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  signs  of  decay  in  the  once  lovely 
frame  that  his  religious  conversion  was  hastened. 
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Armand-Jean  Le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  of  an  old  and  influential 
Norman  family,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1626.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
was,  by  family  pull,  named  commendatory  abbot  of  La  Trappe. 
Most  of  the  monastic  foundations  in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th 
centuries  in  France  were  saddled  with  commendatory  priors  and 
abbots  (often  laymen),  who  took  part  of  the  revenues  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  visited  their  establishments.  These  commendatory  abbots  were 
indeed  analogous  to  the  "lay  rectors"  who  acquired  the  great  tithes 
from  English  parishes.  Earlier,  the  commendatory  abbot  was  a  man 
appointed  to  administer  the  abbey  and  its  revenues  until  such  time  as 
a  new  superior  could  be  found.  Ranee  had  also  other  abbeys,  and 
was  a  canon  of  Notre-Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris.  He  was  evidently  a 
precocious  lad,  since  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  published  a  translation 
of  Anacreon's  bacchanalian  and  amatory  lyrics,  and  he  had  the 
signal  honour  of  having  been  placed  higher  than  Bossuet  at  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  Armand — he  owed  this  name  to 
his  godfather,  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu — succeeded,  on  his  father's 
death,  to  the  considerable  estate  of  Veretz  in  Touraine  and  about 
50,000  livres  revenue.  His  liaison  with  Madame  de  Montbazon 
lasted  some  years,  although  she  was  far  from  faithful  to  her  lover. 
She  was  a  tall,  handsome  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  somewhat 
petulant  mouth.  The  famous  Cardinal  de  Retz  said  of  her  that  he 
had  "never  seen  anyone,  however  vicious,  who  showed  such  scant 
regard  for  virtue."  She  was  Marie  de  Bretagne,  daughter  of  the 
comte  de  Vertu — a  curiously  significant  name — and  married  as  his 
second  wife  Hercule  de  Rohan,  due  de  Montbazon  and  Grand 
Huntsman  of  France.  While  the  aged  husband  was  doddering  about 
in  the  country  and  making  love  to  his  porter's  daughter,  Madame 
de  Montbazon  led  a  very  gay  life  in  Paris. 

At  her  death  from  spotted  fever  in  1647,  Ranee  retired  to  Veretz 
and,  after  some  years  of  seclusion,  took  the  monastic  habit  in  1663  at 
Notre-Dame  de  Perseigne.  A  year  later  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
La  Grande  Trappe,  and  ruled  the  community  with  strictness  until  his 
resignation  in  1695.  His  was  a  tortured  existence,  of  which  he  left  a 
monument  in  his  Holiness  and  Duties  of  the  Monastic  Life.  His  ideas 
of  a  monk's  duties  have  become  those  governing  the  Trappists,  the 
most  strict  of  all  Orders,  whose  members  are  vowed  to  perpetual 
silence.  Ranee  carried  on  with  Mabillon  a  famous  controversy,  in 
which  he  sustained,  as  against  the  religious  of  Saint-Maur,  that  it 
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was  unlawful  for  monks  to  devote  themselves  to  the  kind  of  studies 
for  which  the  Benedictines  were  and  are  famous. 

The  Abbey  of  the  Grande-Trappe,  the  mother-congregation  of  the 
widespread  Trappist  Order,  is  set  among  the  woods  and  mere-dotted 
meadows  some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Laigle.  There  was  a  mon- 
astery here  from  the  time  of  Rotrou  III,  Count  of  Perche  in  1132,  but 
it  was  not  until  Ranee's  time  that  the  place  grew  to  fame  as  the 
centre  of  a  reformed  Order.  In  the  revolutionary  times,  the  place 
was  broken  up  and  most  of  the  monastic  buildings  destroyed.  In 
1815  some  of  the  old  monks  came  back.  The  refounder  of  La  Trappe 
was  Dom  Augustin  de  Lestrange,  who,  during  the  Revolution  and 
Empire,  travelled  abroad,  keeping  the  Trappist  foundations  alive, 
and  even  securing  concessions  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  monastery  was  rebuilt  from  1884  onwards,  and  the  chief 
interest  of  a  visit  is  in  observing  the  Trappist  Rule  exemplified. 

Monaco  of  the  North 

GRANVILLE,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Cotentin,  is  often  dubbed 
in  the  guide  books  and  propaganda  sheets  the  "Monaco  of  the 
North"  for  no  ascertainable  reason  except  that,  north  of  the  town,  a 
large  rock  humps  out  into  the  sea,  and  this  may  be  compared  with 
the  Old  Town  Rock  of  Monaco  or  with  Great  Orme's  Head  or  any 
other  rock  one  may  fancy.  The  place,  although  an  objective  for  the 
American  drive  across  the  Cotentin  in  1944,  is  very  little  knocked 
about.  Only  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were  destroyed  in 
a  town  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Granville  is  the  last 
Norman  port,  and  in  its  general  appearance  has  something  Breton 
about  it,  and  is,  indeed,  comparable,  in  its  narrow  streets  and  ram- 
parts, with  the  much  more  picturesque  Saint-Malo  that  is,  alas! 
almost  a  total  loss. 

Granville  has  one  reputation,  however,  that  is  much  more  attrac- 
tive than  any  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  arid  coast  of  Monte 
Carlo.  The  girls  of  Granville  are  reputed  to  be  the  prettiest  in  all 
Normandy,  and  it  is  true  that  you  see  a  quite  extraordinary  number 
of  good-looking  women — many  of  the  well-developed,  blonde 
"Norman"  type.  There  is,  really,  not  much  else  to  admire  in 
Granville,  except  the  busy  little  port  and  the  ramparts  of  the  Old 
Town.  The  Church  of  Notre-Dame,  a  granite  edifice  of  the  16th 
century,  is  rather  imposing. 
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Granville  has  been  the  home  of  not  a  few  noted  sailors,  including 
the  picturesque  corsair  Jean-Beaubriant  Levesque. 

Ariettas  Tomb 
THE  ABBEY  OF  GRESTAIN.  On  the  road  from  Pont-Auderner 
to  Honfleur  through  Berville,  along  the  beautiful  corniche  highway 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  Seine's  left  bank,  you  pass  the  La  Pommeraye 
manor  and  Saint-Mein's  well — whose  waters  cure  all  skin  diseases — 
and  then  reach,  at  the  opening  of  a  valley,  the  ruins  of  Saint-Grestain's 
Abbey.  There  is  not  very  much  to  be  seen  of  this  old  Romanesque 
foundation,  but  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  remains  of  Arlette's  tomb 
with  a  modern  inscription,  for  the  Conqueror's  mother  was  here 
buried  with  her  husband  Herluin  de  Conteville,  and  here  also  was 
interred  their  son  Robert  of  Mortain,  the  Conqueror's  half-brother 
and  first  Earl  of  Cornwall,  whose  son  William  rebelled  against  Henry 
I,  and  being  captured  at  Tinchebray  forfeited  all  his  possessions. 

The  Wild  Cape 

1A  HAGUE.  La  Hague  is  the  extreme  westerly  point  of  the 
-i  northern  Cotentin  peninsula.  The  cape  is  low  and  sandy, 
swirled  round  with  wild  currents  and  fringed  with  treacherous  reefs. 
Between  La  Hague  and  Alderney — ten  miles  off— is  the  dangerous 
strait  of  the  Raz  Blanchart.  The  Hague  promontory  is  circled  by  a 
corniche  road  affording  fine  views  of  the  rocky  coast  and  of  the 
sturdy  stone-built  villages  and  farms  of  this  tempestuous  country- 
side. The  houses  have  roofs  of  a  slaty  schist  all  chipped  by  hand 
and  covered  with  mortar  because  of  the  wind's  violence.  The 
pasturages,  paddocks,  fields  and  meadows  that  cover  the  gently 
rolling  upland  are  set  in  great  squares  and  rectangles  It  is  only, 
farther  from  the  sea  or  on  the  milder  eastern  shores  that  you  see  the 
typical  Cotentin  cottage  with  the  thick  thatched  roof  cut  to  an 
undulating  edge,  under  each  upward  curve  being  set  an  ceil  de  boeuf 
or  small  round  window.  Often  the  windows  and  doors  have  sculp- 
tured lintels,  and  the  whole  looks,  in  its  hard  granite,  very  permanent 
and  business-like. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Saint-Germain-des-Vaux,  a  typical  village  of 
the  Hague  country,  and  it  is  very  familiar,  for  there  is  not  a  stone,  a 
stock,  a  gate  or  a  roof  that  could  not  be  matched  with  us  somewhere, 
the  only  exotic  touch  being,  perhaps,  the  fixed  wooden  outside  shutters 
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or  contr events  as  they  call  them  more  often  in  northern  France,  since 
they  are  a  protection  against  the  winds ;  it  is  in  the  south  or  in 
sophisticated  Paris  that  you  will  hear  them  called  by  the  new-fangled 
name  persiennes,  as  though  they  were  like  the  lattices  of  mysterious 
Moslem  lands! 

A  London  Frenchman 

HAMBYE.  Just  off  the  highroad  from  Torigni-sur-Vire  to 
Granville  and  north  of  Percy  in  the  Cotentin  (that  may  have 
given  its  name  to  the  English  Percies,  though  Percy-en-Auge  also 
has  claims)  lies  the  ruin  of  Hambye  Abbey,  a  Benedictine  foundation 
dating  from  1145.  There  are  the  kitchens,  the  mortuary  chamber 
and  a  charming  13th  century  chapter  house  all  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation,  but  it  is  the  remains  of  the  abbey  church  that  repay 
the  journey  to  Hambye. 

The  nave  seems  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  and  the 
choir  has  an  ambulatory  of  five  radiating  chapels  all  belonging  to 
the  classical  style  of  pointed  Gothic  of  about  1300.  The  colonnade 
of  the  apses'  end  with  its  sculptured  chapters  and  sharp-pointed  arches 
set  on  lofty  slender  columns  is  very  beautiful.  The  truncated  central 
tower  must  have  been  imposing  in  olden  days.  As  it  is,  Hambye  on 
its  hill  among  the  trees  and  overlooking  the  winding,  twisting  valley 
of  the  Sienne,  is  still  a  home  of  ancient  peace,  and  it  has  escaped  the 
war  and  let  us  hope  its  beauty  will  fade  very  slowly. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  farther  on  along  the  Granville  road  is  St 
Denis-le-Gast,  where  Saint-Evremond  was  born  in  1616.  He  had  a 
curious  career.  Charles  de  Marguetel  de  Saint-Denis-le-Gast,  Lord 
of  Saint-£vremond,  was  bred  by  the  Jesuits,  but  took  to  a  life  of  arms 
and  served  with  distinction  through  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was 
attached  to,  but  later  parted  from,  the  Great  Conde,  and  during  the 
Fronde  rebellion  stayed  a  steady  Royalist.  In  addition  to  his 
soldiering,  he  lived  on  occasion  the  life  of  a  man  about  town,  was 
one  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos'  lovers  and  a  friend  of  the  illustrious 
scientist  and  mathematician  Gassendi,  whom  Gibbon  styled  "the  best 
philosopher  among  writers  and  best  writer  among  philosophers." 
Saint-Evremond  was,  in  some  obscure  way,  involved  in  the  fall  and 
disgrace  of  Fouquet,  and  had  to  flee  first  to  Holland  and  then  to 
England  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  that  he  had  acquired  during 
his  command  in  Guyenne.  Our  Charles  II  welcomed  him  in  London, 
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and  gave  him  a  small  pension  that  seems  to  have  been  fairly  regularly 
paid.  After  James  II  escaped  to  France,  Saint-fivremond  was  told 
that  he  could  return  to  his  native  country,  but  either  suspecting  a 
trap  or  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  delights  of  life  in 
England,  he  refused  to  leave  London.  Hortense  Mancini,  Mazarin's 
niece  (who  had  been  involved  in  some  trouble  at  home),  settled  in 
London  in  1670,  and  her  lively  and  gallant  salon  was  Saint-Evre- 
mond's  headquarters  until  he  died  among  us  in  1703  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  his  monument  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Poet's  Corner.  Saint-Evremond  was  a  powerful  and  spirited  writer 
with  an  excellent  style,  although  he  published  nothing  during  his 
lifetime.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Conversation  du  marechal  d'Hocquin- 
court  avec  le  pere  Canaye  that  has  been  compared,  for  trenchant 
power,  with  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  Saint-fivremond's  ugly, 
wise  and  weather-beaten  face,  with  the  great  wen  on  his  forehead, 
is  familiar  from  countless  prints  after  Parmentier's  portrait. 

The  Ancient  Harcourts 

HARCOURT.  Harcourt,  between  Le  Neubourg  and  Brionne,  is 
a  particularly  clean,  well-swept  and  orderly  village,  though 
rather  commonplace,  despite  its  few  16th  century  houses.  It  has  a 
covered  market-place  and  some  good  modern  shops  around  the  old 
church,  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  late  12th  century  Gothic 
choir  that  for  long  after  the  tide  of  war  had  ebbed  was  disfigured  by 
the  carcass  of  a  huge  Tiger  tank  lurched  against  it.  Harcourt, 
however,  though  the  struggle  surged  all  about  it  has  suffered  little. 

Harcourt  is,  of  course,  the  cradle  of  the  illustrious  Harcourts, 
famous  in  English  and  in  French  story,  though  their  old  castle  no 
longer  is  in  their  possession.  It  appears  very  ancient,  mossy  and 
unpretentious.  The  13th  century  gateway  and,  indeed,  all  the  fabric, 
has  been  often  repaired  though  never  restored,  and  the  whole  place 
offers  the  appealing  picture  of  something  lived  in  for  long  and 
almost  carelessly  adapting  itself  to  the  passing  demands  of  man  and 
time.  The  castle  was  perhaps  built  by  the  Robert  d'Harcourt  who 
fought  at  Tinchebray.  The  oldest  parts  are  certainly  11th  century, 
though  it  was  reconstructed  in  the  14th,  of  which  time  is  the  keep. 
The  interior  has  retained  its  fine,  sturdy  and  bold  17th  cen- 
tury decoration  of  a  period  before  pseudo- Versailles  magnificence 
had  fascinated  all  who  could  afford  it  and  many  who  could  not. 
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Since  1 827,  the  castle  and  its  grounds  have  belonged  to  the  French 
Agricultural  Society.  The  gardens  are  one  of  the  finest  examples  in 
Europe  of  an  acclimatation  park,  especially  for  conifers  and  the 
rarer  deciduous  trees  of  Asia  and  America,  exotic  plants  and  shrubs. 

The  Harcourts  are  one  of  the  few  families  of  France  or  Europe 
whose  antique  pedigree  rests  upon  a  solid  basis.  They  have  played 
a  prominent  role  in  French  history  since  the  12th  century,  and  their 
genealogy  is  proved  on  documents  to  the  11th.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
possibility  that  the  legendary  descent  from  Bernhard  the  Dane  in 
the  10th  century  may  be  authentic.  From  Jean,  le  Preux  marshal 
of  France,  who  died  in  1302,  and  his  brother  Raoul,  founder  of  the 
College  d'Harcourt  at  Paris  University,  right  to  our  times,  the 
Harcourts  have  been  in  the  front  rank  of  French  affairs,  and  they 
may  well  claim  to  be  the  most  eminent  of  all  Norman  families.  In 
recent  years  the  family  name  has  been  prominent  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and  Monsieur  Robert  d'Harcourt  was  in  1946  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 

"Tonight  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest; 
Tomorrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest." 

— Henry  V. 

HARFLEUR.  Harfleur,  about  five  miles  up  the  Seine  from 
Le  Havre,  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Gaulish  port  that  in  the 
9th  century  was  one  of  the  most  important  maritime  cities  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  English,  under  Henry  V,  who  occupied  the  town  were 
expelled  in  1435  by  Jehan  de  Grouchy  (a  collateral  ancestor  of 
Napoleon's  marshal  who  has  been  blamed  for  the  defeat  at  Waterloo), 
but  since  the  16th  century,  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  Seine  and 
the  rise  of  Le  Havre,  Harfleur  has  sunk  to  its  present  position  of  a 
small  river  port  and  manufacturing  town. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  see,  although  Harfleur  is  an  excellent 
centre  for  excursions.  The  church  is  Flamboyant,  with  a  fine  stone 
steeple  over  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  high.  Within  is  the 
monument  to  Pierre  d'Engelheim,  mortally  wounded  by  the  English 
in  1567.  The  castle  is  a  17th  century  brick  and  stone  edifice  much 
restored  by  Viollet-le-Duc  in  the  19th  century. 

Harfleur's  best-known  son  is  the  painter  Boudin,  whose  works  are 
increasingly  sought  after,  especially  in  England,  where  his  fresh 
sea-salt  and  after-rain  brightness  of  tone  is  much  liked. 
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Harfleur  is  charmingly  situated  at  the  foot  of  wooded  hills,  and 
up  a  steep  road,  two  miles  to  the  south-east,  you  get  to  Gonfreville- 
TOrcher  and  its  country-house.  A  long  avenue  of  beech  trees  leads 
to  the  chateau  through  a  park  planted  in  stars,  with  trees  making  high 
arches  overhead.  A  vast  terrace  affords  an  incomparable  view,  which, 
next  to  that  of  Mont  Saint-Michel  from  Avranches,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  inspiring  in  all  Normandy.  Orcher  was  formerly  a  fortress  to 
defend  the  Seine's  mouth,  and  in  1419  it  was  one  of  the  many  fiefs 
granted  to  Sir  John  Fastolf,  and  has  since  passed  through  the  hands 
of  many  well-known  French  families — the  Os,  the  Mortemarts  and 
now  to  a  branch  of  the  Harcourts. 

The  Ruined  Port 

IE  HAVRE.  Le  Havre  was !  As  a  great  town  and  a  busy  port,  the 
J  place  no  longer  exists.  The  harbour  works  were,  in  part, 
destroyed  by  the  French  during  the  1940  retreat.  In  1944  the  city 
suffered  most  severely.  The  central  area  is  a  wilderness.  Together 
with  Caen,  Saint-Ld  and  Saint-Pierre-Eglise,  Le  Havre  is  the  most 
flattened  and  battered  of  all  Norman  towns. 

It  was  almost  entirely  a  modern  place,  and  the  actual  artistic  loss 
is  not  very  considerable,  but  the  economic  loss  is  for  France  incal- 
culable. 

The  Church  of  Notre-Dame  was  an  early  17th  century  structure 
of  no  great  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Museum — a  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  whose  contents  has  been  saved — housed  some  excellent 
pictures — works  of  Van  Dyck,  Ribera,  Breughel,  Millet,  Delacroix, 
Claude  Monet,  Forain  and  others. 

We  give  pictures  of  the  town  as  it  was  and  is.  Such  images  are 
more  eloquent  of  the  dreadful  losses  sustained  in  Normandy  than  any 
words  can  be. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  Le  Havre  was  nothing  but  a  fishing  port, 
and  inferior  to  Honfleur  as  a  harbour.  As  one  of  the  Ports  of  Paris, 
Le  Havre  began,  however,  to  look  up  as  early  as  the  15th  century. 
For  two  days  in  July  1694  we  thought  Le  Havre  worth  while 
subjecting  to  an  intense  bombardment  by  the  English  Fleet.  By  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV's  reign,  the  powerful  Compagnie  des  Indes,  or 
chartered  East  India  Company — the  counterpart  of  our  own  and 
that  of  the  Dutch — was  using  Le  Havre,  in  preference  to  Honfleur, 
as  a  base  for  its  ships. 
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During  the  18th  and  especially  during  the  19th  centuries,  Le  Havre 
shot  ahead,  and  in  1939  was  one  of  the  foremost  European  harbours. 
The  port  installations  were,  indeed,  the  great  sight  of  the  place,  and 
since  the  rebuilding  of  the  maritime  station  some  twenty  years  ago, 
Le  Havre  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable  of  all  oceanic  and  trans- 
atlantic terminals. 

It  is  not  probable  that  air-lines  will  much  affect  the  passenger  or 
freight  maritime  routes  of  the  world.  Le  Havre  will  rise  again :  its 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  is  enough  to  ensure  that.  But 
the  reconditioning  of  the  French  ports  will  be  a  gigantic  task  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  French  finances,  we  may  well  wonder  if  the 
French  can  assume  unaided. 

There  is  a  pebbly  beach  and  some  sand  is  uncovered  at  low  tide, 
but  Le  Havre  is  no  seaside  resort.  It  was  a  business  city  by  the  sea, 
with  some  of  the  salty  griminess  we  know  so  well  in  our  own  land. 

But  this  warehouse  and  wharf  has  singularly  enough  given  birth 
to  a  number  of  noted  writers.  Madame  de  Lafayette,  the  author  of 
the  Princesse  de  Clexes,  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery — one  of  the  famous 
precieuses  or  blue-stockings — a  17th  century  novelist,  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  the  noted  19th  century  actor,  and  Casimir  Delavigne,  the 
poet,  were  all  born  in  Le  Havre. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  writer  from  the  Norman  port  was 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (no  relation  to  the  abbe  who  invented 
"Perpetual  Peace"  formula),  the  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  a 
classical  novel  of  the  Romantic  school.  We  can  imagine  Bernardin 
as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  a  well-known  "romanticised"  portrait. 
He  is  sitting,  melancholy,  but  most  elegantly  attired  in  a  tight- 
fitting  frock-coat,  on  a  stone  and  leaning  against  the  walls  of  a 
humble  cottage.  To  his  right  is  a  drooping  palm  tree  and,  beside  it, 
a  bedizened  negress  pats  her  child  along  while  she  looks  back  in 
respectful  admiration  at  the  sad  young  man  gazing  out  to  sea.  C'est 
toute  une  epoque,  as  the  French  say — It's  a  whole  epoch  in  itself. 

In  the  19th  century,  also,  Le  Havre  supplied  a  President  of  the 
Republic,  in  the  person  of  the  elegant  Monsieur  Felix  Faure,  whose 
dandified  appearance  revealed  nothing  of  his  early  fife  following  the 
traditional  Norman  occupation  of  a  tanner.  Monsieur  Faure,  who,  if 
not  actually  born  at  Le  Havre,  there  made  his  fortune  and  began  his 
political  career,  was,  despite  his  personal  vanity,  an  excellent  man 
of  business  and  a  shrewd  political  observer.  He  was,  of  course,  the 
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butt  of  the  Paris  wits,  and  innumerable  stories  were  told  of  his 
adventures.  He  met  his  end  in  tragic  fashion,  being  struck  down  by 
apoplexy  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee  while  he  was  entertaining  a  lady 
who  afterwards  became  notorious  as  the  defendant  in  a  sensational 
trial  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  When  the  first  member  of  the 
presidential  staff  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay,  he 
asked  the  policeman  on  duty,  who  had  been  called  in  by  the  lady, 
a-t-il  toujours  sa  connaissance ?  that  is,  Is  he  still  conscious?  The 
word  connaissance,  however,  in  the  popular  French  of  Paris  means 
also  "lady-friend" — and  the  tactful  officer  replied,  "No,  Sir,  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  her  out  by  the  private  door  in  the  garden 
wall." 

The  Virgin  of  Pity 
ABOUT  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Le  Havre  is  Octeville,  with  an 
excellent  early  Gothic  church,  much  modified  and  rebuilt  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  the  place  is  worth  a  visit  for  the  magnifi- 
cent 17th  century  Virgin  of  Pity  in  the  south  transept.  The  image  is 
almost  certainly  Norman  work  and  is  a  striking  link  in  the  chain  of 
sculpture  that  reaches  right  back  to  the  splendid  things  of  Saint- 
Wandrille,  Jumieges  and  Ecouis. 

Graville  Priory 

LE  HAVRE  was  an  admirable  centre  for  excursions,  and  there  is 
one  pilgrimage  every  visitor  to  Le  Havre  should  make,  and  that  is  to 
Graville-Sainte-Honorine  and  its  priory  church. 

Graville  is,  indeed,  really  a  suburb  of  Le  Havre  and  a  busy  place, 
with  bottle  factories,  blast-furnaces,  shipyards  and  other  manu- 
factories. It  is  also  still  countrified  enough  to  be  a  market-garden 
town,  producing  large  quantities  of  strawberries  and  noted 
pears. 

The  Church  of  Sainte-Honorine  depended  on  the  Priory  of  Graville. 
It  is  an  interesting  Romanesque  building,  unfortunately  botched 
about,  not  only  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  also  two  hun- 
dred years  before.  The  west  front,  dating  from  1360,  is  at  the  top  of 
a  broad  and  high  flight  of  steps,  and  it  is  recessed  into  what  remains 
of  the  old  Romanesque  facade.  The  nave,  the  transepts  and  the 
central  tower  are  early  Romanesque  and  of  a  very  archaic  character. 
The  appearance  of  the  interior  is,  however,  marred  by  the  wretchedly 
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"restored"  capitals  of  the  columns,  but  the  antique  original  work  can 
still  be  traced,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  designs  were  copied  from  the 
ornamentation  of  Oriental  woven  stuffs. 

The  choir  was  built  in  the  13th  century,  but  much  modified  in  the 
19th.  There  is  a  modern  monument  to  Guillaume  Malet,  Lord  of 
Graville,  the  founder  of  the  13th  century  priory,  and  another  flag 
covers  the  resting-place  of  the  heart  of  Louis  Malet,  Grand  Admiral 
of  France,  who  died  in  1516. 

To  the  north,  in  the  side  aisle,  is  the  4th  century  sarcophagus 
reputed  to  contain  the  remains  of  Saint-Honorine,  and  it  can  be  seen 
through  an  opening  in  the  stone.  At  the  Norman  invasions  the 
saint's  body  was  transported  to  Conflans,  near  Pontoise,  and  there 
it  remained  until  1867. 

In  the  old  conventual  buildings  is  an  archaeological  museum  of 
some  importance,  but  the  two  crypts  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
sights  of  Sainte-Honorine.  The  Great  Crypt  has  a  noteworthy 
collection  of  tombstones  dating  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  centuries. 
The  Little  Crypt  is  a  museum  containing  stone  statues  of  the  14th 
and  16th  centuries  removed  from  Graville,  Gainneville,  Saint- Jouin 
and  Buglise.  There  is  some  fine  Renaissance  furniture,  some  Gallo- 
Roman  remains  and  many  objects  relating  to  the  history  of  Le  Havre. 

St.  Clair's  Fire 

1A  HAYE  DE  ROUTOT.  On  the  16th  July,  1945,  for  the  first  time 
1  since  1939,  the  Confraternity  of  Saint-Clair  known  as  "St. 
Clair's  Charity" — Charite  de  Saint-Clair" — lighted  the  great 
nocturnal  bonfire  at  the  edge  of  Brotonne  Forest.  It  was  the  tradi- 
tional feu  de  Saint-Clair  that  has  burned  every  16th  July  since  1494 
in  honour  of  St.  Clair,  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  and  martyred  in 
the  9th  century  by  the  pagan  Normans  at  Saint-Clair-sur-Epte. 
The  embers  of  St.  Clair's  fire  are  miraculous,  and  ward  off  thunder- 
bolts if  hung  up  in  your  house.  For  the  five  years  of  the  German 
occupation  the  fire  was  forbidden  and  the  good  Normans  were 
deprived  of  a  cheerful  ceremony  and  of  the  protective  embers. 
Ceremonial  and  sacred  bonfires  are  rather  rare  in  northern  France, 
but  in  regions  of  the  south  and  south-west  the  beltane  fires  on  St. 
John's  Eve  may  still  be  seen  twinkling  all  over  the  countryside,  and  it 
is  seemly,  befitting  and  decorous  to  jump  through  the  fire  with  your 
most  cherished  possessions  and  especially  with  your  young  children 
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if  you  would  protect  them  for  twelve  months  to  come  from  all  sorts 
of  evil. 

In  La  Haye  de  Routot  churchyard  there  are  two  gigantic  yews, 
one  thirty  and  the  other  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference ;  in  the 
larger  is  scooped  a  small  chapel  (again,  the  Sacred  Tree  of  Normandy) 
— the  trees  are  reputed  to  be  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  hundred 
years  old.  They  have  been  unscorched  by  the  fires  of  war. 

Two  miles  from  La  Haye  lies  Routot  itself,  with  a  good  Roman- 
esque church  and  Flamboyant  Gothic  additions.  Northward, 
through  Brotonne  Forest,  there  is  a  delightful  woodland  walk  down 
to  Saint-Nicolas  on  the  Seine,  opposite  Caudebec-en-Caux. 

A  Just  Judge 

HfiBERTOT.  At  Hebertot  lived,  and  died  aged  eighty-three, 
Henri-Francois  d'Aguesseau,  celebrated  for  his  integrity  and  his 
learning,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  many  of  us  from  the  road 
opposite  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris.  D'Aguesseau  was  brought  up 
strictly  in  a  slightly  Jansenist  atmosphere,  that  is,  one  influenced  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Dutch  ecclesiastic  Jansen,  whose  theology,  with 
its  stress  on  Predestination,  was  so  combated  by  the  Jesuits.  So  it 
came  about  that  d'Aguesseau  developed  into  a  defender  of  the 
Gallican  Church's  autonomy — for  the  Church  in  France  had  always 
been  more  independent  of  Papal  authority  than  almost  any  other  in 
Latin  Christendom — in  the  face  of  the  Papal  Bull  Unigenitus,  by 
which  Jansen  and  his  writings  were  condemned.  Furthermore, 
d'Aguesseau  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  essential  fallacy  in  John 
Law's  fantastic  financial  schemes  for  setting  French  economy 
in  order. 

After  a  sturdy  stand,  however,  pressure  became  too  strong,  and 
the  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  was  persuaded  to  allow  the  Grand 
Council  (a  nominated  body  quite  subservient  to  the  royal  will) 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  parlement  and  register  the  Bull,  thus 
making  its  provisions  part  of  French  law.  In  this  great  matter,  and 
in  his  efforts  to  codify  and  bring  some  sort  of  order  into  the  chaos  of 
old  French  legislation,  d'Aguesseau  was  defeated  and  his  life's  aims 
remained  unattained,  but  he  left  a  singularly  enviable  reputation 
in  an  age  when  stooges  and  yes-men  were  about  the  only  servants 
whom  the  State  cared  to  employ. 

From  Trouville  you  can  drive  to  Saint-Gatien  and  then  through 
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Touques  Forest  up  to  Hebertot  House.  The  manor  is  beautifully  set 
half-way  up  a  slope,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  swan-haunted  moat. 
There  is  a  keep  dating  from  the  fifteen  hundreds,  and  on  to  this  has 
been  added  an  elegant  17th  century  country-house.  The  place  makes 
a  brave  show  on  its  broad  terrace  surrounded  by  well-grown  trees. 

The  Realm  of  the  Parrots 

HONFLEUR.  Almost  until  modern  times  there  figured  upon 
the  terrestrial  globes,  the  charts  and  the  maps,  a  mysterious 
and  shifting  region  somewhere  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean.  The 
land  was  called  "The  Realm  of  the  Parrots"  or  Regio  Psittacorum. 
As  late  as  1771,  the  French  navigator  Kerguelen  was  ordered,  in 
his  sailing  instructions,  to  find  the  Parrots'  Realm.  He  did  not 
discover  it.  The  nearest  he  got  to  touching  new  lands  was  to  sight 
the  small  island  now  called  after  him. 

The  persistent  mirage  of  the  Parrots'  Realm  arose  from  the 
adventures  of  a  Honfleur  seaman,  Binet  Le  Paulmier  de  Gonneville, 
whose  history  is  surely  one  of  the  most  curious  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  maritime  discovery. 

In  1505,  Le  Paulmier  set  sail  for  the  Orient  by  the  Southern 
Passage,  and,  after  skirting  the  coasts  of  South  Africa,  he  and  his 
men  were  carried  off  their  course  and  struck  some  strange  land,  of 
which,  on  his  return,  Le  Paulmier  gave  the  most  fantastic  descrip- 
tion. But  he  also  brought  back  to  Normandy,  as  tangible  proof  of 
his  adventures,  a  youth  whom  he  styled  "Essomeric,  son  of  Arosea, 
King  of  the  Southern  Realm."  Le  Paulmier  adopted  the  boy  who — 
most  strange  to  say — prospered  in  the  climate  of  Normandy.  At  the 
navigator's  death  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  his  property  to 
Essomeric  on  condition  that  he  should  adopt  the  name  and  arms  of 
Le  Paulmier  de  Gonneville.  So,  into  the  ranks  of  Norman  gentry 
entered  a  strange  new  member.  Essomeric  Le  Paulmier  de  Gonne- 
ville married  a  Norman  girl  and  had  numerous  descendants.  Not  a 
few  Norman  families  are  derived  from  the  offspring  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  the  Southern  Realm. 

Essomeric' s  great-grandson  was  a  Canon  of  Lisieux  Cathedral,  as 
well  as  diplomatic  envoy  of  the  Danish  King  to  the  Court  of  France. 
The  canon  died,  the  last  male  of  his  race,  in  1669,  but  he  had,  in  1663, 
written  a  volume  dealing  with  his  family's  history  and  with  his 
adoptive  ancestor's  discoveries.  A  certain  Lozier  Bourret  published 
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the  book  in  1737,  but,  sad  to  say  for  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
diplomatist-canon,  it  is  a  farrago  of  nonsense. 

Still,  Essomeric  undoubtedly  came  from  somewhere.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  Guanche  whom  Le  Paulmier  might  have  picked 
up  in  the  Canary  Islands,  discovered  a  generation  or  two  before  by 
his  fellow-Norman,  Bethencourt.  What  appears,  today,  to  be  the 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  Le  Paulmier  and  his  men  were 
carried  to  the  shores  of  Madagascar  and  that  Essomeric  was  a  Hova 
chieftain's  son — many  of  the  ruling  caste  in  Madagascar  are  of 
Malay  origin  and  comparatively  light-skinned.  So,  perhaps,  one 
Malagasy,  at  least,  lived  to  make  a  good  Norman  gentleman.  But 
Le  Paulmier  was  absent  from  France  for  over  three  years,  and  he  may 
well  have  got  even  farther  than  the  great  island  off  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Africa.  He  was,  he  says,  guided  to  land  by  flights  of  birds — 
presumably  the  parrots  of  the  Southern  Realm — and  some  have 
supposed  that  he  touched  the  shores  of  Australia.  Essomeric  was, 
however,  no  black  fellow  or  Tasmanian,  and  if  he  really  did  come 
from  some  southern  land,  we  should  have  to  think  that  the  Honfleur 
sailors  reached  the  Indonesian  islands  to  the  north-west  of  the 
austral  continent.  Perhaps  Essomeric  came  from  Bali! 

While  Le  Paulmier  was  away  on  his  adventures,  another  Honfleur 
man,  Captain  Denis,  touched  the  Brazilian  coast  at  a  point  ever 
since  called  Port-des-Frangais  and,  later,  took  formal  possession  of 
Newfoundland  in  the  name  of  the  French  King,  but  Cabral  and 
Cabot  had  preceded  him  in  South  and  North  America. 

It  was  from  Honfleur  that  Champlain,  with  Honfleur  sailors,  set 
off  for  Canada  in  1603.  Pierre  Berthelot,  of  Honfleur,  about  the 
same  time  was  a  seaman  and  pilot  who,  after  sundry  voyages, 
entered  the  Order  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  and  died  as  a  mission- 
ary in  Sumatra.  And  all  during  the  17th  century  the  men  of  Hon- 
fleur had  factories  in  Java,  in  Sumatra  and  in  Achin,  and  they 
established  settlements  in  Newfoundland  for  the  cod  fishing,  settle- 
ments that  were  held  to  have  conferred  prescriptive  rights  upon  the 
French  fishers  that  are  recognised  to  this  day,  and  have,  in  the  past, 
given  rise  to  not  a  little  contention  between  the  Governments  of 
Britain  and  France. 

Old  Honfleur 

HONFLEUR  has,  indeed,  been  a  seaport  since  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  from  this  Norman  haven 
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our  Edward  HI  set  sail  again  for  England  after  sealing  the  Treaty  of 
Bretigny  in  1360.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV,  the  commerce  and 
development  of  the  port  were  fostered,  and  the  existing  basins  were 
constructed,  but  the  naval  victories  of  the  English,  the  loss  of 
Newfoundland  and,  above  all,  the  growth  of  Le  Havre,  procured 
the  decay  of  Honfleur,  and  for  generations  now  the  place  has  gone 
on  its  quiet  way  undisturbed  by  modern  movements. 

Now  Honfleur,  with  its  narrow  quays,  its  lofty  houses  whose 
imbricated,  shiny  slates  gleam  like  fish-scales,  its  fine  wooden  church 
built  by  ships'  carpenters  like  a  man-o'-war,  and  its  lovely  Cote  de 

v  Grace  corniche  road,  is  all  intact  and  untouched  by  war. 

The  best  way  to  see  Honfleur  is  to  cross  the  estuary  on  a  small 
boat,  and  to  tie  up  at  the  quai  Beaulieu ;  then,  in  front  of  you  is  the 
so-called  Lieutenance,  an  isolated  block  of  grey  stone  and  brown 
tiled  buildings,  with  the  saltiness  and  a  little  of  the  rawness  that  cling 
to  maritime  things.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  hard  and  unwelcoming, 
but  sturdy  and  sober  and  secure — a  very  Norman  impression.  The 
Lieutenance  is  what  remains  of  the  old  16th  century  fortified  house 
that  was  the  official  residence  of  the  King's  Lieutenant  at  Honfleur. 
Behind  the  Lieutenance  is  the  Old  Basin  excavated  in  Louis  XIV's 
time  at  the  orders  of  Abraham  Duquesne.  It  is  not  used  today,  but 
its  bordering  St.  Catherine's  Quay  is  fringed  with  old  houses,  behind 
which  points  the  spire  of  St.  Catherine's  church.  It  is  a  Gothic 
edifice  constructed  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  and  made  entirely 
in  the  Flamboyant  style  of  wood  upon  stone  foundations.  The  spire, 
separated  from  the  church  by  a  small  square,  is  also  of  wood.  The 
church  has  two  naves  of  equal  width  and  divided  down  the  centre  by 
wooden  columns.  It  is  like  a  great  manorial  banqueting  hall,  light, 
unmysterious,  secular,  but,  in  its  wooden  way,  graceful  and  per- 
suasive. The  roughly  hewn  wooden  pillars  of  the  double  nave,  the 
cross-beams,  the  unexpected  lowness  (accentuated  by  the  cross- 

I  beams)  lend  the  whole  a  slightly  bourgeois  air  offered  by  nearly  all 

|  apartments  too  low  for  their  breadth. 

St.  Leonard's  church,  whose  Flamboyant  Gothic  west  porch  is 
surmounted  by  an  18th  century  bell-tower,  rather  incongruously  has 

:  an  interior  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century  and  covered  with 
paintings  of  no  great  account. 

In  the  disused  St.  Stephen's  Church  is  exhibited  an  interesting 
collection  known  as  the  "Old  Honfleur  Museum"  that  is  an  in- 
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exhaustible  mine  of  information  about  slave-running  days,  corsairs, 
old  house-decoration,  costumes  and  the  like.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
places  at  which  to  learn  about  old  Normandy  and  its  hardy  men. 

A  steep  but  tree-lined  road  leads  out  of  the  town  to  the  pilgrim- 
age chapel  of  Notre-Dame  de  Grace  that  replaced  in  1615  a  very  old 
foundation  of  1023.  Thence  the  route  du  Mont-Joli  passes  the  Chateau 
de  la  Cote  de  Grace,  where  Louis-Philippe  and  his  Queen  Am61ie 
stayed,  as  the  guests  of  Colonel  de  Perthuis,  from  26th  to  28th 
February,  1848,  on  their  way  to  exile  and  England.  The  King  and 
Queen  travelled  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith — Louis-Philippe  spoke 
English  quite  well — and  it  was  on  this  agitating  journey  that  the 
Queen's  continuously  muttered  orisons  called  forth  from  her  hus- 
band the  historical  remark,  "Mrs.  Smith,  on  ne  prie  pas  autant  en 
voyage" — "Mrs.  Smith,  it  is  not  usual  to  pray  so  much  while 
travelling." 

The  excursions  from  Honfleur  are  innumerable,  and  you  might  do 
worse  than  make  this  delightful  old-world  town  your  headquarters 
to  explore  Normandy  between  the  Rilles  and  the  Touques.  The 
Trouville  road  is  generally  crammed  and  crowded,  but  the  innumer- 
able byways  and  local  roads  leading  between  orchards  and  meadows 
and  woods  are  quiet  and  charming.  And  then  you  come  on  places 
like  Vasouy  Manor,  where  you  will  want  to  sit  in  the  shade,  by  the 
half-timbered  walls,  and  drink  a  good  draught  of  cider. 

Honfleur  Worthies 
HONFLEUR  has  produced  its  share  of  seamen,  of  course,  but,  in 
good  Norman  tradition,  also,  more  than  its  share  of  creative  artists. 
Boudin,  the  excellent  painter  whose  works  are  much  sought  after, 
Albert  Sorel,  the  historian  who  was  thirty  years  writing  his  capital 
work  on  Europe  and  the  French  Revolution,  Le  Play  the  economist, 
whose  followers  have  a  flourishing  Le  Play  Society  in  England,  and, 
in  later  times,  Henri  de  Regnier  and  Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus, 
novelists  and  essayists,  were  all  men  or  women  of  Honfleur. 

Mercury's  Treasure 

I'HATELLERIE.  L'Hotellerie.  some  miles  east  of  Lisieux  on  the 
£vreux  road,  might  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  typical  of 
Norman  villages,  and  the  pictures  shown  here  of  farm  and  farmyard 
could  not  be  bettered  for  giving  an  idea  of  the  surroundings  of 
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prosperous  Norman  peasants  in  the  province's  centre.  The  villages 
straggle  along  one  street  for  as  much  as  a  thousand  yards.  Duranville, 
farther  east,  is  as  picturesque  as  L'Hotellerie,  but  the  latter  place  has 
a  fine  1 5th  century  church  with  an  admirable  wooden  panelled  roof. 
Not  very  far  from  Duranville  is  Berthouville,  where  in  1830  were 
discovered  sixty-nine  pieces  of  Roman  silver  from  the  treasure  (now 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris)  of  the  Mercury  Canetonnensis 
temple. 

On  the  way  from  L'Hotellerie  to  Lisieux  lies  Fumichon,  in  the 
fresh  and  verdant  valley  of  the  Drouet-Crocq ;  you  pass  the  Chateau 
d'Ouilly-du-Houley,  a  picturesque  place,  in  the  main  17th  century, 
but  with  15th  and  16th  century  "bits."  Then  afterwards,  on  a 
monotonous  plain,  rises  Fumichon,  with  a  house  of  brick  and  stone 
and  all  16th  century. 

Bocage  Battle 

HOTOT-EN-AUGE.  H6tot-en-Auge  is  above  all  a  war  place. 
In  this  Bocage  country  of  small  wooded  valleys  dipping 
between  the  hills  and  narrow  winding  roads  hemmed  in  on  both 
sides  by  high  hedges,  you  can  trace  still  the  phases  of  the  struggle. 
Where  the  stands  were  made  the  hedges  are  burned  to  their  roots 
and  graves  and  wreckage  are  scattered  about.  These  were  the  roads 
the  Devons  and  Dorsets  slogged  along,  up  and  down  and  along, 
until  they  met  the  champion  thugs  of  the  whole  German  divisions 
and  cut  through  them. 

Hotot  church  had  some  fragments  of  interesting  16th  century  glass, 
but  the  countryside  is  devastated.  Farther  back  up  the  Caen  road  is 
Beuvron-en-Auge,  delightfully  set  by  a  limpid  stream.  It  is  all  very 
quiet  again — now. 

The  Hollow  Way 

HOULGATE.  Houlgate,  on  the  Dives  between  Villers-sur-Mer 
and  Cabourg,  seems  to  bear  a  Scandinavian  name — "Haul- 
gatte,"  or  "Holgate"  means  the  "hollow  way" — and  is  one  of  the 
very  few  places  existing  in  Normandy  where  the  Norse  speech  died  out 
very  rapidly  indeed.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  constitution 
of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  all  the  Normans  were  speaking  French, 
and  most  knew  no  other  tongue,  either  south  or  north  of  the  Channel. 
In  the  Norman  speech  there  are  few  or  no  traces  of  Scandinavian 
terms. 
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Of  Houlgate  there  is  not  more  to  say  than  of  any  of  the  quite 
modern  bathing  beaches  on  the  Norman  coast.  It  is  rather  a  pleasant 
place  for  those  who  like  to  take  their  pleasures  in  rather  a  bustle  of 
expectation  and  organised  amusement.  Houlgate,  like  many  of  the 
Norman  beaches,  may  revive  sooner  than  would  have  been  thought 
in  1944. 

The  Finest  Butter 

ISIGNY-SUR-MER.  Isigny  butter,  with  that  of  Sainte-Mere  figlise, 
fetches  the  highest  prices  in  the  Paris  market — but  a  word  of 
warning:  when,  however,  you  notice  crime  d" Isigny  marked  on  a 
bill-of-fare  or  in  a  dairy,  do  not  conclude  that  Isigny  cream  has  the 
same  reputation  as  Isigny  butter.  Crime  d'Isigny,  in  France,  is  a 
recognised  way  of  labelling  cream  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
chemical  preservative  in  it.  Really  fresh  cream  is,  indeed,  always 
difficult  to  obtain  unless  you  are  right  in  the  country. 

Isigny  butter-market  was  the  forwarding  station  for  most  of  the 
butter  produced  in  the  region  between  Bayeux,  Barfleur  and  Cou- 
tances.  The  town  is  a  small  port  on  the  Aure  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  sea  water  or  some  five  miles  inland  from  the  Veys  Bay, 
where  the  Vire  and  the  Aure  empty.  Vessels  of  three  or  four  hundred 
tons  burthen  can  tie  up  alongside  the  quays. 

Alas!  however,  Isigny  must  be  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense.  The 
little  town,  that  was  an  immediate  objective  of  the  American 
landings  in  1944,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  true  that  except 
for  the  busy  little  port  there  was  little  for  the  visitor  to  see.  The 
town  hall,  however,  was  a  delightful  and  classical  Louis  XVI 
structure,  built  at  a  time  when  all  the  architectural  graces  of  the 
18th  century  still  reigned. 

Three  miles  south  of  Isigny  lies  the  village  of  Neuilly-la-Foret, 
whose  church  has  a  most  English  look.  The  edifice  was  rebuilt 
from  Romanesque  into  Gothic  seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  its 
proportions  and  its  windows'  tracery  reminds  us  of  a  hundred 
village  churches  in  our  own  land.  The  steepled  belfry  is  modern. 
Neuilly-la-Foret  was,  in  olden  times,  a  country  seat  of  the  Bayeux 
bishops,  whose  ancient  castle,  founded  by  turbulent  Odo,  the  Con- 
queror's half-brother,  has  quite  disappeared. 

After  the  Bay  of  Veys  the  character  of  the  Norman  coast-line 
changes  and  merges  into  the  cliffs  that  bound  the  Cotentin  penin- 
sula right  round  to  its  western  face. 
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Talbofs  Mound 

IVRY-LA-BATAILLE.  Ivry-la-Bataille,just  into  Normandy,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eure,  has  ever  been  a  fortress.  It  was  captured  in 
1 1 19  by  King  Louis  the  Fat,  and  then  in  1 193  by  Philip  Augustus,  and 
again  in  1418  by  John,  Lord  Talbot,  whose  artillery  was  placed  in 
position  on  a  mound  ever  since  called  la  butte  Talbot.  Dunois 
slighted  and  dismantled  the  fortress  in  1449,  and  Ivry  took  its  name 
of  "la  Bataille" — like  Arques — from  the  battle  here  fought  and  won 
by  Henry  of  Navarre,  over  the  rebels  of  the  League,  on  14th  March, 
1590.  It  was  the  victory  of  Ivry  that  opened  to  him  the  road  to  Paris 
and  the  control  of  all  France.  There  are  a  few  muted  remnants  of 
the  castle  and  some  vestiges  of  the  old  abbey,  of  which  the  celebrated 
architect  Philibert  Delorme  (builder  of  the  Tuileries)  was  commen- 
datory abbot.  The  side  porch  of  the  Ivry  church  is,  without  much 
reason,  attributed  to  this  famous  artist. 

The  Lordly  Abbey 

JUMIEGES.  The  two  splendid  towers  of  Jumieges  old  abbey, 
jutting  up  high  into  the  sky  from  the  surrounding  greenery,  arrest 
your  attention  as  you  sail  up  the  Seine.  A  day's  delight  on  the 
river's  waters  is  perhaps  the  best  way  for  all  of  us  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  Normandy  and  into  some  understanding  of  what  this 
province  means  for  Frenchmen — and  for  us. 

The  Seine,  in  one  of  its  great  swirls,  carves  out  a  peninsula  some  four 
miles  long  by  two  miles  and  a  half  broad.  This  was  the  ancient  Terre 
Gemitone,  and  it  was  here,  by  the  water's  edge,  that  Saint  Philibert 
founded  in  654  the  Abbey  of  Jumieges. 

Legend  has  it  that  four  years  later  Philibert  noticed  a  sailless  and 
rudderless  skiff  zigzagging  downstream  to  run  aground  near  his 
monastery.  In  the  little  boat  were  found  the  hamstrung  sons  of 
■  Clovis  II,  King  of  the  Franks,  and  of  his  Queen  Bathilda,  who  had 
had  her  own  children  mutilated  for  rebellion.  The  story  is,  it  would 
seem,  pure  fable,  though  the  legend  of  "Les  Enerves  de  Jumieges'9  has 
passed  into  the  common  stock  of  French  popular  history,  and  the 
phrase  is  as  farniliar  to  all  Frenchmen  as  is  the  "Princes  in  the  Tower" 
with  us. 

The  furious  Danes  sacked  Jumieges  after  their  appetites  had  been 
whetted  by  the  rich  Danegeld  offered  to  them  by  the  timorous 
monks  of  nearby  Saint- Wandrille's  abbey. 
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After  he  had  been  miraculously  preserved  from  goring  by  a  wild 
boar  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  William  Longsword,  Rollo's  son 
and  second  Duke  of  the  Normans,  raised  the  ruins  to  more  than 
their  former  magnificence.  Our  Edward  the  Atheling  was  educated 
at  the  monastery  school  that  was  a  famed  academy  of  manners  and 
letters.  Jumieges'  relics  were  potent,  its  abbots  mighty  men. 
Edward  the  Confessor  sought  out  Robert,  Abbot  of  Jumieges,  and 
made  him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  as  Primate  of  England  he 
was  a  nuisance  and  a  firebrand,  and  what  we  should  today  call  a 
fifth-columnist.  The  Conqueror  bestowed  upon  the  Jumieges  monks 
an  important  fief  in  Norfolk,  worth  eleven  hundred  gold  crowns 
a  year  to  them — that  is,  about  £275  gold  with  a  purchasing 
power  of,  perhaps,  £30,000  a  year  in  our  money  of  today;  no 
wonder  that  Jumieges  became  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  ecclesi- 
astical foundations  of  all  western  Europe.  The  heyday  of  Jumieges 
was  from  the  10th  century  to  the  devastations  wrought  by  the 
Hundred  Years'  War. 

During  the  year  1450,  King  Charles  VII  resided  at  Jumieges  for 
some  months,  during  which  time  his  beloved  mistress,  Agnes  Sorel, 
died  at  her  nearby  manor  of  Le  Mesnil — it  was  said,  poisoned  by 
order  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI,  but  more  probably  she 
died  of  puerperal  fever. 

In  1562  the  Caudebec  Protestants  pillaged  Jumieges,  smashing 
many  of  the  incomparable  statues  that  adorned  church  and  con- 
ventual buildings.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  a  slow  and 
creeping  decay  paralysed  the  ancient  abbey,  until  at  the  Revolution 
it  was,  like  most  other  monastic  foundations,  sequestered  and  sold. 
In  the  early  19th  century  the  buildings  were  bought  by  a  speculator, 
who  proceeded  to  sell  off  the  masonry  for  building  stone.  In  1854 
Monsieur  Aime  Lepel-Cointet — whose  name  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude  by  all  lovers  of  beautiful  things — bought 
the  place,  and  his  grandson  is  now  a  jealous  and  intelligent  guardian 
of  his  incomparable  possession.  Much  credit  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Jumieges  ruins  must  go  to  Arcisse  de  Caumont,  the  distinguished 
Norman  antiquary,  who  did  so  much  to  save  his  country's  artistic 
heritage. 

The  Fine-Arts  Department  of  the  French  Government  have  the 
general  surveillance  of  the  place,  that  is,  of  course  "classed" — 
that  is  to  say,  placed  under  Government  protection  so  that  no 
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modifications  may  be  made  or  work  undertaken  without  official 
permission. 

An  excellent  little  museum  has  been  formed.  It  is  full  of  stone 
carvings.  Among  them  are  the  tombstones  of  Jehan  du  Tot,  the 
forty-seventh  abbot  (who  died  in  1299),  and  of  Nicholas  Leroux,  the 
fifty-ninth  abbot,  who  was  one  of  Joan  of  Arc's  judges.  There  is  a 
great  flagstone  of  black  marble  that  is  the  sole  remaining  relic  of 
Agnes  SorePs  grave — her  elaborate  tomb  at  Loches,  in  Touraine, 
with  its  charming  recumbent  figure,  is  a  cenotaph;  there  are  13th 
century  effigies  of  the  "Cripples  of  Jumieges"  and  other  treasures. 

North-east  of  the  monastery  is  the  abbot's  lodging,  built  from 
1666  to  1671,  and  now  the  residence  of  Monsieur  Lepel-Cointet. 
You  walk  above  enormous  vaulted  cellars,  and  then  come  to  the 
pointed  and  fractured  Church  of  Saint-Pierre,  whose  west  front  and 
two  first  nave  bays  are  rare  relics  of  a  Carolingian  church  and  are 
over  a  thousand  years  old.  The  rest  of  the  building  has  been  trun- 
cated by  the  disappearance  of  the  choir. 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Jumieges  is,  of  course,  the  great  abbey- 
church  of  Our  Lady,  constructed  from  1040  to  1067  and,  therefore, 
about  nine  hundred  years  old.  The  stones  are  creamy  and  pure,  and 
not  blotched  or  darkened  with  infirmity.  The  towers  are  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high.  The  well-preserved,  though  roofless,  nave  is  a 
model  of  sumptuous  sobriety,  both  in  proportion  and  in  decoration. 
Not  only  are  the  walls  still  standing,  but  the  northern  side  aisle  has 
retained  its  rib-vaulting  and  its  gallery,  though  the  south  aisle  is 
crumbled  away. 

At  the  end  of  the  nave  is  a  daring  round  arch  of  great  span  that 
still,  by  some  miracle,  supports  a  portion  of  the  lantern  tower.  The 
transepts  are  ruined,  and  of  the  Gothic  choir  that,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  13th  century  replaced  the  old  Romanesque  sanctuary,  nothing 
remains  but  the  foundations. 

In  the  13th  century  of  Gothic  magnificence,  the  increasing 
elaboration  and  sumptuosity  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  demanded 
more  imposing  choirs  than  had  been  necessary  in  Romanesque 
times — hence  the  relative  rarity  of  Romanesque  apses  and  sanctuaries 
and  chancels  throughout  Latin  Christendom  and  especially  in 
wealthy  France. 

In  1927,  however,  the  excavations  undertaken  by  Monsieur 
Lanfry  brought  to  fight  the  complete  plan  of  the  Jumieges'  12th 
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century  choir  that  had  an  ambulatory  but  no  radiating  chapels. 
This  primitive  ambulatory  is  of  considerable  interest  as  showing  that 
Jumieges — whose  connection  with  our  own  country  was  always 
close — was  the  model  taken  for  certain  great  edifices  in  England,  for 
which  buildings  it  had  been  impossible  to  find  any  prototypes  in 
Normandy,  or,  indeed,  elsewhere  in  France. 

A  Tramping  Geologist 

1AIGLE.  In  the  twenties  of  the  last  century,  two  travelling 
J  Englishmen  in  the  then  almost  unknown  wilds  of  the  Perigord 
and  along  the  valley  of  the  Vezere,  where  later  were  to  be  discovered 
the  most  exciting  traces  early  man  has  left  in  western  Europe,  ran 
across  a  tramping  Frenchman  with  a  friend.  The  two  men  trudged 
doggedly  ahead  of  their  packhorse  that,  led  by  a  servant  and  laden 
with  two  great  saddle-bags,  contained  all  their  luggage.  The  chief 
of  the  party  revealed  himself  as  Cyprien-Prosper  Brard,  and  said  that 
he  had  already  tramped  eight  hundred  leagues,  that  is,  some  two 
thousand  four  hundred  miles,  in  search  of  mineralogical  specimens 
as  they  were  called  in  those  days ;  in  fact,  Brard  was  a  geologist  of 
note,  and  in  a  curious  little  book  published  at  Perigueux  in  1829, 
called  Voyage  de  Deux  Anglais  dans  le  Perigord,  they  give  some 
curious  details  about  Brard  (he  died  in  1818),  who  told  them  he  came 
from  Laigle  in  Normandy. 

Brard  was,  in  fact,  the  most  illustrious  son  of  the  old  Lower 
Normandy  town.  Laigle  has,  alas!  been  sorely  battered  by  war, 
about  one-half  is  completely  destroyed  and  the  other  half  gravely 
damaged.  It  was  not,  it  is  true,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Norman 
towns,  but  there  is  much  to  deplore.  There  was  the  rich  Gothic 
tower  of  St.  John's  church  and  the  small  Romanesque  chapel  of 
Saint-Barthelemy.  But  the  fine  monument  was  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Martin  that  was  mainly  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  16th  century  a 
magnificent  Flamboyant  Gothic  square  tower  was  put  up  on  the 
north  side  of  the  west  front.  The  rich  ornamentation  of  gargoyles, 
niches  and  statues  is  a  foretaste  of  the  Renaissance.  To  the  south 
side  of  the  porch  is  a  Romanesque  tower  with  a  later  and  elegant 
spire  in  woodwork. 

The  stained  glass  was  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  has 
presumably  been  saved.  It  was  mostly  16th  century,  and  the  east 
window  was  complete,  though  much  restored.  On  the  north  side 
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was  not  only  a  splendid  16th  century  Crucifixion,  but  also  some 
glass  of  the  preceding  century. 

Off  the  main  square  was  a  picturesque  little  chateau  of  stone  and 
brick,  built  in  1690  by  Hardouin  Mansard — the  architect  of  the 
Grand  Trianon,  of  Marly  and  of  the  Place  Vendome  in  Paris.  It  is 
divided  up  into  private  lodgings. 

Laigle  is  six  hundred  feet  up  on  either  bank  of  the  Risle  and 
spreading  up  and  down  the  slopes  of  two  hills.  There  is  a  great  trade 
in  cider  and  seed.  Pins  and  needles  used  here  to  be  made  by  hand. 

Laigle  is  of  Norman  foundation,  and  there  is  an  eagle  tradition 
about  a  nest  that  was  discovered  in  the  old  castle  destroyed  in  the 
15th  century.  It  is  of  the  large  class  of  bird-legends  generally 
associated  with  the  theft  of  a  child. 

Laigle  is  a  good  place  to  approach  one  of  the  Bocage's  entrances. 
After  you  get  to  the  little  village  of  Le  Menil-Hermei  you  turn 
sharply  to  the  right,  and  the  country  changes  completely  in  less  than 
a  hundred  yards.  You  cross  the  Orne  at  the  For€t-Auvray  bridge, 
and  then  pass  through  Breel  and  over  the  river  Rouvre  to  Segrie- 
Fontaine.  The  scenery  is  magnificent.  Nearby  is  the  Roche  d'Oetre, 
whose  rock  overhangs  the  valley  from  a  height  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  From  its  summit  is  a  view  of  the  Orne  and  Rouvre 
valleys  rippling  away  northwards,  their  courses  half-hidden  by 
woodland,  until  two  or  three  miles  away  they  merge  into  one. 

Millet  of  the  Angelas 

IANDEMER.  It  was  the  sight  of  an  old  illustrated  Bible  in  his 
J  farmer-father's  house  that  set  the  boy  Millet  sketching.  As  so 
often  is  the  case  with  country  boys,  young  Jean-Francois'  real 
education  he  owed  to  the  parish  priest,  who  early  noticed  his 
exceptional  ability.  The  home  atmosphere  of  the  Millet  family  was 
austere  and  coldly  dignified — as  befitted  the  wild  and  harsh  region  of 
the  Cotentin,  where  the  boy  was  born  in  1814 — and  almost  like  that 
of  some  Calvinist  households  in  the  Protestant  strongholds  of 
southern  and  western  France.  After  much  discussion,  young 
Millet  was  sent  to  study  at  Cherbourg  with  a  painter  named  Mouchel, 
whose  only  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  was  Millet's  first  master.  But 
Jean-Francois  had  not  been  at  Cherbourg  more  than  a  year  or  two 
when  his  father  died,  and  with  true  French  family-sense  the  youth 
threw  up  his  career,  returned  to  the  farm  and  looked  after  his  family 
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until  another  brother  was  old  enough  to  take  his  place.  Then,  with 
600  francs  (£24  gold)  in  his  pocket — an  allowance  from  the  Manche 
department  Council-General — and  a  promise  of  a  yearly  payment  of 
400  francs  (£16  gold)  from  the  Cherbourg  municipality,  he  set  off 
for  Paris,  where  he  struggled  in  great  poverty  for  some  time.  Finally 
he  got  into  Delaroche's  studio  (Delaroche,  commonly  known  as 
"Paul,"  was,  in  his  time,  a  highly  reputed  painter  of  historical  sub- 
jects; his  "The  Princes  in  the  Tower"  is  well  known  in  this  country) 
and  faced  a  hard  life.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Cherbourg,  and  four 
years  later  his  success  began.  He  was  then  thirty,  and  was  still  to 
experience  hard  times,  violent  attack,  spiteful  opposition  and  general 
denigration  for  many  a  year. 

With  the  few  hundred  francs  he  got  for  The  Winnower,  he  was 
able  to  rent  a  three-roomed  cottage  at  Barbizon,  in  Fontainebleau 
Forest,  where  was  his  home  for  the  twenty-seven  years  that  he  had 
still  to  live.  Millet  is  the  painter  of  peasant  misery  and  peasant 
endurance  and  strength.  He  invests,  it  is  true,  peasant  life  with  an 
oecumenical  quality,  and  with  a  dignity  not  always  found  among  the 
workers  on  the  land ;  but  Millet,  the  Norman  peasant,  is  the  most 
significant  figure  of  the  Barbizon  school,  despite  his  colleagues  and 
rivals,  Corot,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  Harpignies  (who  lived  to  be 
ninety-seven,  dying  during  the  Four  Years '  War)  and  others.  Millet's 
masterpieces,  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  November — Recollection  of 
Gruchy  and  the  often-reproduced  Angelas  and  the  Church  at  Greville 
and  many  others,  are  strangely  moving.  And  then,  as  Millet 
himself  wrote : 

"A  man  must  be  moved  himself  in  order  to  move  others,  and  all 
that  is  done  from  theory,  however  clever,  can  never  attain  this  end, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  the  breath  of  life." 

That  Church  at  Greville,  immortalised  by  Millet,  now  is  gazed  upon 
by  the  seated  statue  of  Millet,  who  was  born  nearby — at  Gruchy. 
Greville  church  is  a  fine  sturdy  Romanesque  temple  of  irregular 
coursings,  set  off  by  a  bold  16th  century  belfry  of  oblong  ground- 
plan.  Above  the  west  entrance  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  Gothic 
Virgin  that  was  discovered  in  1909  behind  an  old  retable  in  the 
church. 

Gruchy  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Greville  and  on  a  road 
leading  to  the  sea,  bordered  by  high  and  indented  cliffs  that  are 
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hacked,  here  and  there,  with  gaps  through  which  streams  rush  down 
from  the  plateau  to  the  Channel.  The  most  striking  of  the  rocks  is 
known  as  Castel-Vendon.  It  is  a  huge  needle  of  granite,  jutting  out 
into  the  sea,  and  by  whose  side  a  rippling  stream  meanders  through 
the  rocks  and  briers.  On  the  way  to  Beaumont  the  road  cuts  through 
the  Hague-Dicke,  an  ancient  earthwork  varying  in  height  from 
three  to  over  twenty  feet.  The  ditch  can  be  traced  for  over  two 
miles.  It  is  said  that  this  barrier  formerly  extended  right  across  the 
Hague  peninsula.  The  dyke  and  wall  are  not,  in  all  probability, 
much  earlier  than  the  9th  century. 

Two  miles  down  from  Greville,  through  the  picturesque  Landemer 
ravine,  and  by  a  corniche  road  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  Landemer.  It  is  a  little  bathing  beach  about  eight  miles  from 
Cherbourg,  and  situated  where  the  sunny  and  green  valley  of  the 
Hubiland  fans  out  in  a  slope  on  to  the  waters. 

Not  far  from  Landemer  is  Urville,  with  an  old  manor  now  half- 
ruined.  Nearby  are  quite  large  iron  deposits. 

Towers  and  Steeples 

1ANGRUNE-SUR-MER.  Langrune-sur-Mer,  on  the  Bessin  coast, 
J  like  all  these  little  seaside  places  that  were  on  the  landing 
beaches,  was  for  long  a  picture  of  desolation.  Luckily,  however,  the 
real  hard  fighting  did  not  begin  until  some  distance  inland,  so  that 
where  these  Channel  havens  and  strands  have  interesting  monu- 
ments they  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  preserved.  Langrune,  for 
instance,  has  a  13th  century  Gothic  church  with  an  admirable 
central  tower  and  fretted  stone  spire. 

Luc-sur-Mer,  that  is  a  mile  or  so  to  the  east  of  Langrune — but 
really  forming  with  it  and  Saint-Aubin  to  the  west  one  long  and 
continuous  settlement — is  just  a  modern  bathing  beach  with  a  long 
reef  of  rocks  offshore,  where  at  low  tide  there  is  excellent  mussel, 
crab  and  shrimp  fishing.  Vieux-Luc,  about  a  thousand  yards  inland 
from  the  shore,  has,  standing  in  the  churchyard,  the  belfry  of  its  old 
Romanesque  church.  East  of  the  village  of  Luc-sur-Mer  is  the 
marine  zoology  station  of  Caen  University. 

Saint-Aubin  is  also  bounded  by  a  mighty  reef,  off-shore,  known 
as  the  Banc  des  Essarts  that  is  a  great  shrimping  and  prawning 
ground. 
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The  Great  Fair 

1 ESSAY.  The  ruin  of  Lessay  is  one  of  the  moreTimportant 
J  damages  that  we  have  to  deplore  in  Normandy.  Lessay  is  only 
thirty  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  heath  of  Lessay — described  by 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly — a  typical  landscape  of  the  Cotentin  that  is  a 
land  of  heaths  and  pasturelands  with  few  crops,  and  not  so  many 
apples  as  in  other  parts  of  Normandy. 

Lessay  stands  on  the  little  river  Ay,  a  thousand  yards  from  where 
it  empties  into  an  estuary  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Cotentin  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  so-called  Landes  de  Lessay.  A  good  many 
years  ago  now,  a  well-known  Hellenist  and  classical  scholar, 
Monsieur  Galuski,  bought  about  eighteen  hundred  acres  of  the 
landes,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  a  place  called  Le  Buisson,  set 
about  the  reclamation  of  the  heath.  His  domain  stands  out  like  a 
fertile  island  in  a  sea  of  waste  land.  Fine  meadows  and  great  clumps 
of  spreading  pines  stretch  as  far  as  the  horizon. 

At  the  southern  approaches  to  the  town  of  Lessay  is  held  every 
year,  on  12th,  13th  and  14th  September,  the  great  Fair  of  Lessay- 
Sainte-Croix,  originated  in  the  12th  century  by  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  the  abbey.  There  is  still  preserved  in  Lessay  town  hall  a  parch- 
ment signed  by  Louis  XIV  renewing  the  privilege  of  the  Fair  to  the 
Abbey,  for  which  it  was  a  source  of  considerable  revenue.  The 
sellers'  tents  are  arranged  in  "roads,"  one  for  each  trade.  There  the 
peasants  buy  what  they  need  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  Horses 
by  the  thousand  are  brought  to  market,  and  there  is  some  amusing 
horse-racing. 

Lessay  heath  covers  about  12,500  acres,  and  is  bisected  by  the 
Coutances  road  for  over  seven  miles ;  the  heath  is  covered  with  broom 
and  brier  and,  here  and  there,  a  short  sharp  grass,  and  was,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  indeed  until  recent  times,  a  real  desert.  Monsieur 
Galuski's  domain,  with  its  magnificent  clumps  of  maritime  pines, 
Scotch  firs  and  firs,  has  changed  its  look.  In  addition  to  the  pine 
plantations,  a  certain  amount  of  grain  (e.g.  rye,  barley)  and  root 
vegetables  is  grown,  but  huge  areas  are  still  waste  and  are  breeding 
grounds  of  flocks  of  wild  geese. 

The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Lessay  was  founded  in  1050  by  one 
Richard  Turstin  Haldup,  Lord  of  La  Haye-du-Puits  and  Viscount  for 
the  Duke  in  the  Cotentin.  A  country-house  has  been  made  out  of 
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the  18th  century  conventual  buildings,  but  the  magnificent  abbey 
church,  that  is  now  only  a  ruin,  survived  all  vicissitudes  until  1944. 
Lessay,  screened  with  great  trees,  was  a  magnificent  example  of 
Norman  Romanesque,  the  apse  and  transept  were  probably  late 
11th  century  and  the  nave  early  12th.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave  was 
added  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  and  the  side  aisles  still  kept 
their  rib-vaulting.  The  interior  was  magnificent — the  naves  with 
seven  arches  on  either  side  surmounted  by  a  triforium  over  which 
was  a  gallery  surrounding  the  whole  edifice  including  transepts  and 
choir.  There  is  a  Romanesque  porch  richly  decorated  and  a  fine 
central  tower  ringed  round  with  a  band  of  sculptured  grimacing 
figures  supporting  the  cornice. 

Lessay  is  five  miles  from  La  Haye-du-Puits,  a  small  town  of  some 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  The  livestock  and  butter  markets  are 
important.  There  is  a  machicolated  tower  that  either  belonged  to  (or 
is  on  the  site  of  one  that  belonged  to)  Richard  Turstin  Haldup. 

Iuliobona 

1ILLEBONNE.  Lillebonne  is  undoubtedly  a  town  of  Gallo- 
-i  Roman  origin,  and  the  Romans  called  it  Iuliobona.  A  number 
of  classical  statues,  of  mosaics,  of  bronzes  and  of  other  objects  has 
been  found  there,  and  among  them  are  the  life-sized  marble  statue  of 
a  woman  and  bronzes  and  mosaics  now  in  Rouen  Museum. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle,  originally  founded  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, are  still  imposing,  but  the  ivy-wreathed  keep,  the  crumbling 
towers  and  the  breached  walls  are  none  of  them  older  than  the 
12th  century,  when  Lillebonne  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Harcourts. 

Lillebonne,  on  the  Seine,  spreads  up  steep  wooded  slopes  to  the 
valley  of  the  Bolbec,  and  is  some  three  miles  from  the  estuary  of  the 
river.  The  fine  modern  church  preserves  the  west  front  of  a  16th 
century  building.  There  is  some  much-restored  glass,  an  Entomb- 
ment in  marble — probably  Italian  or  executed  by  the  Italian  artists 
working  in  Normandy — and  the  choir-stalls  were,  originally,  in  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Valasse,  across  the  Seine,  whose  extensive  17th 
and  18th  century  monastery  and  Romanesque  chapter-house  are 
well  worth  a  visit. 

Seven  miles  from  Lillebonne,  at  Etelan,  is  a  Flamboyant  Gothic 
manor  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgtheroulde  at  Rouen, 
fitelan  is  quite  a  small  place,  and  its  walls,  of  alternate  brick  and  stone 
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coursings,  are  laid  in  courses  giving  the  house  rather  the  appearance 
of  an  ornamental  cake.  The  late  15th  century  chapel  is  a  gem  and 
would  bear  comparison  with  those  of  far  more  famous  places,  such 
as  Amboise,  on  the  Loire. 

The  Beaches 

IION-SUR-MER.  In  June  1944,  the  "Roger"  and  "Queen" 
J  beaches  between  Lion-sur-Mer  and  Ouistreham  were  prime 
points  of  the  landings,  yet  Lion  with  its  old  manor  is  untouched.  The 
town  consists  of  two  parts,  Lower  and  Upper  Lion.  Lower  Lion  is 
just  another  little  bathing  beach  like  Hermanville,  Riva-Bella, 
Franceville  and  Varaville  along  this  Bessin  coast,  but  Upper  Lion 
has  an  interesting  church  with  a  Romanesque  belfry  and  an  early 
Gothic  choir.  However,  the  sight  of  the  place  is  the  manor  overlook- 
ing the  sea  and  the  far-stretching  strand  of  fine  sand  to  the  Lion  Rocks 
that  are  the  easternmost  outpost  of  the  Calvados  barrier  reef. 

The  chateau  is  a  charming  Renaissance  house  with  a  tall  slated 
roof,  picturesque  turrets,  bold  staircase-towers  and  lofty  chimneys. 
The  whole  place  has  a  familiarly  "Scottish  baronial"  look,  reminding 
us  whence  came  the  inspiration  of  so  much  later  Scots  architecture 
at  a  time  when  relations  between  Scotland  and  France  were  as  close 
as  they  had  ever  been  between  France  and  England  and  much  more 
amicable. 

The  state  of  Lion  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
night  of  D-day  plus  1  the  Germans  still  held  the  place  and  were 
there  bombarded  to  bits  by  the  Royal  Navy  and  shot  up  by  our  tanks. 

Saint  Theresa  of  the  Infant  Jesus 

IISIEUX.  Lisieux  is  two-thirds  in  ruins,  but,  compared  with  the 
J  infernal  ravages  of  the  surrounding  country  and  villages,  the 
town  seems,  relatively,  an  oasis  in  a  desert. 

The  half-timbered  and  wooden  houses  that  made  Lisieux  about 
the  best  place  in  Normandy  in  which  to  study  the  town  architecture 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  have  all  been  charred  and  destroyed ; 
Saint-Jacques  church  is  gutted,  many  other  public  buildings  are 
terribly  battered,  and  all  the  edifices  show  some  signs  of  the  torment. 
But  the  Cathedral,  the  Episcopal  Palace,  the  Carmelite  Convent — 
where  Sainte-Therese  died — and  the  heavy,  pretentious  modern 
basilica  that  shelters  her  tomb  are  but  little  harmed. 
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Therese  Martin,  known  as  Saint  Theresa  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  is  the 
most  noteworthy  saint  to  have  lived  and  died  in  France  since  Bern- 
adette  Soubirous,  the  peasant  girl  who  received  the  beatific  vision 
at  Lourdes.  Therese  was  born  at  Alencon  in  1873,  the  daughter  of  a 
jeweller  and  watch-maker,  and  of  a  most  pious  mother.  On  his  wife's 
death  (when  Therese  was  four  years  old),  Martin  sold  his  shop  and 
moved  to  Lisieux,  where  his  brother-in-law,  Guerin,  was  a  chemist. 
The  childhood  of  Therese  was  passed  at  a  little  villa  called  Les  Btds- 
sonnets,  where  is  shown  her  room,  and  where  are  preserved  some  of  her 
childish  treasures  and  relics.  Martin,  himself,  seems  to  have  been  a 
slightly  ill-balanced  man  of  a  mystical  turn  of  mind.  He  died  para- 
lytic. In  1889,  Therese  took  the  veil  at  the  Carmelite  Convent  of 
Lisieux  and,  from  the  first,  distinguished  herself  not  only  by  her 
exemplary  piety,  but  by  her  spiritual  experiences  that  place  her 
among  the  great  mystics  of  the  Christian  tradition.  She  revealed  the 
stages  of  her  soul's  development  in  a  book  called  Histoire  (Time  dme, 
where  is  evident  not  only  her  ardent  faith,  but  also  her  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  theology.  Sainte-Therese's  writ- 
ings are,  compared  with  the  outpourings  of  most  mystics,  lucid  and 
readable.  Her  verse  is  less  distinguished.  Her  discipline  she  called 
the  "Little  Way." 

She  died  in  1897,  aged  only  twenty-four,  and  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity having  predicted  that  her  passing  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
shower  of  roses. 

Her  tomb  in  Lisieux  cemetery  soon  began  to  attract  pilgrims  and 
miracles  were  attributed  to  her  intercession.  She  was  beatified  in 
1923,  when  her  remains  were  moved  from  the  cemetery  and  reinterred 
in  the  Carmelite  chapel,  where  they  received  sumptuous  burial.  A 
great  shrine  of  white  marble  adorned  with  chased  bronze  and  with  a 
recumbent  effigy  of  Therese  was  set  up.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
shrine,  and  enclosed  in  a  silver  casket,  are  the  relics.  When  exposed 
to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  they  are  placed  in  a  magnificent 
portable  silver  reliquary  adorned  with  onyx  and  enamels,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Brazilian  people. 

Saint  Theresa  was  canonised  in  1925  and,  later,  her  shrine  was 
transferred  to  the  huge  modern  Basilica  that  is  now  the  most  striking 
if  not  the  most  satisfying  monument  in  Lisieux.  Quite  recently, 
Saint  Theresa's  life  has  been  sympathetically  and  delicately  recounted 
in  Miss  Sackville- West's  study,  The  Eagle  and  the  Dove. 
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Old  Lisieux 

LISIEUX  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  towns  in  Normandy. 

The  old  stone  bridges  over  the  glistening  waters,  the  varied  patinas 
of  the  weathered  wooden  houses,  and  the  golden  light  and  grey-green 
shadows  playing  over  the  ancient  buildings  lent  the  city  a  peculiar 
charm. 

It  was  quite  a  large  town,  of  some  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
lying  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level  in  a  fertile  valley 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Touques  that  here  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Orbiquet  and  of  the  Cirieux  streams.  The  countryside  was  rich, 
and  at  Lisieux  market,  cider,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  were  dealt  with 
in  large  quantities. 

Lisieux  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Gaulish  tribe  the  Romans 
called  the  Lexovii.  There  was  a  bishopric  here  by  the  9th  century, 
and  the  city  went  through  the  usual  trials  of  pillage  by  the  Normans, 
burning  by  the  Bretons,  capture  by  Philip  Augustus,  occupation  by 
the  English  in  the  15th  century  and  damage  during  the  Wars  of 
Religion.  Thomas  a  Becket  spent  most  of  his  exile  here,  and  Henry  II 
and  Eleanor  of  Guyenne  were  married  at  Lisieux. 

The  gutted  Church  of  Saint- Jacques,  now  rising  gaunt  and  roofless, 
was  a  fine  Flamboyant  building,  whose  high,  narrow  west  front  is  still 
pierced  by  pointed  doorway  and  window  affording  a  glimpse  of  the 
rubble  within. 

The  museum  of  Old  Lisieux  is  no  more.  The  picturesque  manor 
of  the  Salamander,  the  old  houses  in  the  rue  aux  Fevres  (Smiths' 
Street)  and  the  ancient  lodgings  of  the  rue  cTOuville  have  all 
disappeared. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral's  west  front  is  the  old  episcopal  palace, 
now  the  Law  Courts.  It  is  a  Louis  XIII  brick  and  stone  edifice.  There 
is  a  monumental  staircase,  a  Golden  Chamber  remarkable  for  the 
17th  century  coffered  ceiling  put  up  by  Bishop  Leonor  (the  second) 
Goyon  de  Matignon.  The  walls  of  the  salle  doree  are  covered  with 
Cordovan  leather  and  adorned  with  insets  of  old  paintings.  It  is  a 
very  noble  place  of  ecclesiastical  splendour.  By  a  double  flight  of 
steps  down  from  the  palace  terrace  you  reach  the  public  garden 
that  still  shows  traces  of  its  old  classical  design.  And  from  this 
delightful  and  shady  park  there  are  broad  views  over  the  dale  of  the 
Touques. 
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Lisieux' s  Magnificent  Church 

LISIEUX  parish  church — formerly  a  cathedral — is  surrounded  by 
double  rows  of  trees,  but  the  outline  and  shape  of  the  building  are 
best  seen  from  the  hedge-bordered  road  running  parallel  to  the  north 
side  of  the  church.  There  are  two  unequal  west  towers.  One  is  as 
severe  as  anything  of  our  Angevin  Romanesque,  that  the  French  call 
Plantagenet — although  it  was  put  up  in  the  16th  century.  The  other 
tower,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  is  decorated  and  sharpens 
into  a  sturdy  octagonal  spire.  The  low  nave,  the  squat  lantern-tower, 
the  austere  elegance  of  the  north  transepts'  facade,  and  the  long, 
strong  choir  recall  the  proportions  of,  say,  our  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
But,  low  as  it  seems,  Lisieux  is  loftier  than  most  English  cathedrals, 
though,  indeed,  Lisieux  is  very  "English" — the  sharp  sculpture  seems, 
perhaps,  at  first  glance  a  trifle  harsh. 

The  west  front  is  plain,  flat,  undecorated,  almost  cold,  but  majestic 
and  imposing.  The  interior,  with  its  mighty  pillars  and  leaf-decorated 
capitals,  is  sober  and  astonishingly  "modern,"  so  that,  for  a  moment, 
you  could  imagine  the  whole  thing  to  be  a  very  cunning  19th  century 
forgery,  but  in  Lisieux'  nave  and  transepts  blossom  in  all  its  primitive 
purity  the  Gothic  of  the  12th  century's  close.  The  nave  reminds  you 
of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris,  and  that  not  a  little,  while  the  choir  is 
essentially  Norman  Gothic  of  the  13th  century,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  east  ends  of  Bayeux  or  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes  at 
Caen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lisieux  is  the  first  Norman  Gothic  building. 
The  nave  and  transepts  date  from  1180  and  the  choir  and  lantern- 
tower  from  before  1200.  The  apse,  the  ambulatory  and  the  radiating 
chapels  are  early  13th  century.  The  lateral  chapels  are  comparatively 
late,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteen  hundreds  by 
that  Bishop  Pierre  Cauchon  who  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  Joan  of  Arc.  Later  legend  would  have  it  that  Cauchon's  foun- 
dation was  due  to  his  contrition  and  repentance  for  his  deed,  but  the 
Joan-legend,  despite  the  rehabilitation  suit,  was  hardly  very  well 
established  before  Cauchon  died  in  1442.  Later,  his  body  was  ex- 
humed and  cast  into  the  common  sewer  by  the  orders  of  Pope 
Calixtus  III.  Cauchon's  tomb  was  discovered  in  1931. 

There  are  many  18th  century  paintings  in  the  church,  a  little  15th 
century  glass  and  some  12th  century  mutilated  tombs. 
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In  the  treasury  is  a  12th  century  painted  glass  panel — if  the  date  is 
right  a  most  rare  piece — showing  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Leonor  de 
Matignon  (the  first).  On  the  whole,  however,  the  furnishings  of 
Lisieux  ex-cathedral  are  not  imposing.  The  building  was  well  pil- 
laged at  the  Revolution  and,  as  a  simple  parish  church,  has  not 
accumulated  fresh  treasures  since.  It  is  for  its  architecture  alone  that 
we  must  admire  this  noble  edifice. 

The  Montgomerys 

1IVAROT.  The  history  of  the  Montgomerys  in  England,  Scotland 
J  and  France  is  a  curious  one.  The  first  of  the  name,  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  surnamed  "The  Great,"  was  a  cousin  of  the  Conqueror 
of  Ralph  de  Mortemer  and  pf  William  FitzOsbern.  He  was  therefore 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  old  Norman  nobles.  His  son  was  the  Roger 
de  Montgomery  who  became  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel  by  his 
first  wife,  the  heiress  of  Belesme,  the  father  of  the  famous  Robert  de 
Belesme.  This  Robert  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men  of  his 
age.  Circumspect  and  politic,  persuasive  and  eloquent,  impetuous 
and  daring  in  battle,  an  able  tactician,  in  person  tall  and  strong, 
greedy  for  land  and  a  systematic  oppressor  of  the  weak,  a  rebel,  a 
traitor  and  most  savagely  cruel.  He  betrayed  Duke  Robert's  cause  at 
Tinchebray,  but  was  in  1112  imprisoned  for  fife  by  our  Henry  I. 

Then  comes  a  long  gap  before  we  hear  of  more  Montgomerys. 
One,  Robert  de  Montgomery,  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
famous  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  seems  to  have  received  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Renfrewshire  in  the  early  13th  century.  If  this  Robert  had  any 
historical  existence,  there  is  no  proof  of  his  supposed  descent  from 
the  old  Norman  Montgomerys.  The  earliest  definitely  historical 
ancestor  of  the  Montgomerys  in  Scotland  (later  Earls  of  Eglintoun) 
appears  to  have  been  John  Montgomery  of  Eaglesham,  who  flour- 
ished at  the  time  of  Otterburn,  that  is  in  1388.  There  is  therefore  a 
gap  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  between  this  John  and  the 
Montgomery  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  name  has,  since  the  14th 
century,  spread  far  and  wide  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  but  by  no 
means  all  bearers  of  the  name  have  any  ascertainable  relationship  to 
the  main  stock  in  Scotland. 

Now  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  the  story.  The  later  Mont- 
gomerys of  France,  of  whom  so  much  was  heard  in  the  16th  century, 
are  not  as  one  might  imagine  (e.g.  on  the  analogy  of  the  Harcourt 
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family)  a  branch  that  had  remained  in  France.  On  the  contrary. 
During  the  time  when  France  was  filled  with  Scots  adventurers  in 
the  15th  century,  one  Robert  Montgomery  turned  up  in  France,  and 
he  was  (either  then  or  later)  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Lord 
Eglintoun,  a  title  which,  however,  dates  only  from  1507  or  1508. 
His  grandson  was  the  famous  Gabriel  de  Montgomery  who  killed 
his  king. 

Gabriel  de  Montgomery,  seigneur  de  Lorges — it  is  by  descent 
from  the  Montgomerys  that  the  ducal  family  of  Durfort  take  their 
title  of  due  de  Lorges — early  joined  the  Scots  Guards,  of  which  his 
father  was  commander.  On  30th  June,  1559,  however,  his  great 
misfortune  happened,  he  accidentally  killed  King  Henry  II  at  a 
tournament.  In  exile  on  his  Norman  estates  he  decided  to  join  the 
Reformers  and  played  some  considerable  part  in  the  Wars  of  Relig- 
ion. He  escaped  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  and  took  refuge  in 
England,  but  returned  to  Normandy  in  1574  and  defended  Domfront, 
where  he  had  to  capitulate  to  the  marechal  de  Matignon.  Despite 
the  conditions  of  capitulation,  Montgomery  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  high  treason  by  the  Paris  parlement  and  executed  on  26th  June, 
1574,  at  the  instigation  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  never  for- 
given him  for  her  husband's  death.  The  circumstances  of  his  execu- 
tion have  made  of  Gabriel  de'  Montgomery  almost  a  figure  of 
romance,  but  he  was  a  pernicious  fellow  who  for  nearly  twenty  years 
had  roved  the  seas  and  ravaged  the  shores  of  France  and  carried  civil 
war  through  the  countryside. 

Gabriel  de  Montgomery  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  a  fine,  but 
unfinished,  house  known  as  the 4 1  Chateau  de  Montgomery"  near  Ducey, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selune  and  some  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Avranches.  The  house  was  begun  in  1624  by  Montgomery's  son 
(another  Gabriel),  whose  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  sole  remaining 
wing  of  the  place  is  in  Renaissance  style. 

Sainte-Foy-de-Montgomery(or  de  Montgommery)is  a  small  village 
about  three  miles  from  Livarot.  Near  the  small  15th  century  manor- 
house  there  is  a  mound  with  traces  of  masonry  here  and  there.  These 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  old  keep  of  the  original  Montgomerys 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  country  all  round  is  dotted  with  old  churches,  prosperous 
farms,  manors  and  country-houses.  Livarot,  itself,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Lisieux  and  in  the  Mortagne  road,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Vie  and  surrounded  by  broad  meadows.  The  region  is  famed  for  its 
cheese  and  butter. 

Giffards  and  Sackvilles 

IONGUEVILLE.  Longueville,  in  the  valley  of  the  Scie,  some- 
-4  times  called  Longueville-la-GnTard,  and  between  Dieppe  and 
Auffay,  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  that  was  possessed  by  Duguesclin 
and  then  by  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  the  famous  Dunois,  who  received 
the  fief  from  King  Charles  VII.  Dunois,  the  son  of  the  due  d'Orleans, 
the  King's  uncle,  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  of  our  downfall  in 
France.  From  1443  his  descendants  held  Longueville  until  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  A  dukedom  was  conferred  on  the  d'Orleans  family 
in  1505.  The  due  de  Longueville,  Governor  of  Normandy  (who  died 
in  1663),  married  the  sister  of  the  Great  Conde.  This  was  the  famous 
Madame  de  Longueville,  mistress  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  author 
of  the  Maxims.  Her  elder  son  resigned  his  titles  and  estates,  entered 
the  Jesuit  Order,  and  was  known  as  the  abbe  d' Orleans.  The  younger 
son,  after  a  debauched  life,  was  killed  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in 
1673,  the  last  of  his  family. 

Farther  down  the  Scie  valley  lies  Sauqueville,  that  the  late  Horace 
Round  held  to  be  the  place  giving  its  name  to  the  Sackville  family, 
later  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Dorset. 

The  Rotten  Heath 

IONLAY-L'ABBAYE.  About  five  miles  along  the  road  from 
J  Dom— front  to  Vire  you  pass  through  Lonlay-l'Abbaye  on  the 
figrenne — a  little  village  whose  parish  church  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  once-famed  Benedictine  abbey  founded  here  in  1020. 

And  the  Romanesque  glory  of  this  notable  building  is  undimmed. 
The  11th  century  transepts  have  preserved  their  granitic,  severe  and 
undecorated  nobility.  The  choir  is  early  Gothic  and  the  nave  and 
west  front  are  of  the  15th  century.  There  are  several  later  sculptured 
stone  retables,  of  which  is  especially  noteworthy  that  called  the 
"Altar  of  Compassion." 

To  the  west  of  Lonlay  stretches  the  heath  known  as  La  Lande 
Pourrie.  Its  scenery  is  hilly  and  not  unpleasing  as  you  drive  through 
it  on  the  way  to  Tinchebray. 

The  place  that  gave  its  name  to  the  battle  where  our  Henry  I 
defeated  his  brother  and  gained  possession  of  Normandy  is  a  small 
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town  seven  hundred  feet  up  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Noireau 
stream.  Tinchebray  is  a  great  ironmongery  centre,  and  there  are  also 
works  producing  mother-of-pearl  buttons  and  shoe-horns.  The  old 
collegiate  Church  of  Sainte-Marie  has  been  turned  into  a  chocolate 
manufactory,  and  sweetmeats  marked  "Abbaye  de  Tinchebray"  are 
well  known  throughout  France. 

Of  the  Church  of  Saint-Remy  little  remains,  except  the  Romanesque 
choir  and  lantern-tower,  together  with  curious  Gothic  battlemented 
transepts. 

Cloth 

LOTJVTERS.  Louviers,  one  of  the  oldest  cloth-manufacturing 
J  towns  in  France,  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  surrounded  by  woods 
and  at  the  foot  of  hills  rising  some  five  hundred  feet  until  their 
crests  merge  into  Louviers  forest.  Louviers'  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants are  still,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  in  cloth-weaving.  The  town, 
that  went  through  the  usual  changes  of  fortune  common  to  most 
Norman  cities,  contains  one  noteworthy  monument — the  Church  of 
Notre-Dame.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  stands  out  well  with 
wide  roads  surrounding  it.  It  is  a  Gothic  building  of  the  13th  century, 
enlarged,  modified  and  in  a  measure  "re-dressed"  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries. 

The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  white  nudity  of  the  square, 
sturdy  chancel  and  the  richness  of  the  nave's  southern  facade  that  is 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Flamboyant  Gothic.  At  the  choir  end  is  a 
fine  15th  century  belfry. 

The  porch  of  this  southern  facade  is  astounding,  with  its  pendants, 
niches,  pillars,  sculptures  and  pinnacles.  The  carved  wooden  doors 
of  the  double  entrance  are  of  Renaissance  workmanship. 

Three  windows  to  the  left  of  the  porch  and  two  to  the  right  are  ele- 
gantly decorated  and  surmounted  by  gables,  by  a  pierced  open-work 
balustradeand  by  arches  joining  the  buttresses  to  the  fretted  pinnacles. 

Within  are  some  fine,  though  restored,  16th  century  stained-glass 
windows  and  the  sculpture  is  remarkable.  The  furnishings  of  the 
interior  are  worthy  of  especial  attention.  In  the  northern  side  aisle 
are  painted  and  gilded  wooden  bas-reliefs  (15th  century)  depicting 
the  Life  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Virgin.  The  capital  piece  is  the 
representation  of  the  Pamoison  de  la  Vierge  or  the  Virgin's  Swoon  at 
the  Angelic  Message.  These  carvings  belong  to  retables  that  have 
disappeared,  but  the  panels  that  have  been  preserved  are  among  the 
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most  important  of  the  French  school's  productions  in  the  heyday  of 
wood-carving  in  the  1 5th  century. 

The  choir  stalls  date  from  the  same  epoch,  though  they  were  added 
to  and  modified  in  the  fifteen  hundreds. 

Against  one  of  the  columns  of  the  nave  is  affixed  a  small  alabaster 
depicting  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  It  is  of  English  "Nottingham 
school"  workmanship  and  is  exceptionally  fine. 

There  is  a  15th  century  Entombment  and  a  number  of  other  statues 
and  sculptures  that  make  Louviers  church  one  of  the  richest  in  Nor- 
mandy for  its  fittings  and  furnishings. 

In  the  town  are  some  interesting  wooden  houses  dating  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XII — 16th  century. 

I A  LUCERNE.  Between  Granville  and  Avranches  is  the  little 
Jk  village  of  St.  Pierre-Langers,  half  an  hour's  walk  to  north-east 
of  which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Thar,  are  the  remains  of  the  Premon- 
stratensian  abbey  of  La  Lucerne,  founded  in  1 164.  The  ruins  are  in  a 
private  park  through  a  fine  18th  century  wrought-iron  entrance  gate. 
The  church,  built  between  1164  and  1220,  has  all  the  noble  sobriety 
characteristic  of  Premonstratensian  work  at  its  best  and  like,  but  not 
identical  with,  that  of  the  Cistercians.  There  is  a  Romanesque  west 
front,  the  nave  had  a  vaulting  now  disappeared  and  the  side  aisles 
were  rib-vaulted.  The  transepts  (end  12th  century)  and  the  central 
tower  (beginning  13th  century)  are  well  preserved.  The  choir  has  a 
square  end.  The  cloister  was  rebuilt  in  1737,  but  has  a  12th  century 
lavatorium.  Only  the  entrance-gate  to  the  chapter  house  has  been 
preserved.  The  monastic  buildings  of  the  18th  century  have  been 
turned  into  a  country-house. 

Over  the  picturesque  hilly  country  of  the  Avranchin,  a  couple  of 
miles  farther  on,  is  Sartilly,  where  is  preserved  in  the  parish  church  a 
precious  processional  cross  of  red  copper — of  12th  or  13th  century 
workmanship — adorned  with  figures. 

Madame  Bovary 

1YONS-L  A-FORET.  Delphine  Couturier  was  the  wife  of  a  country 
J  doctor  named  Delamare.  She  died  in  1848  and  is  buried  in  Ry 
churchyard. 

These  commonplace  facts  hide  a  life  known  to  all  readers  of  French 
literature. 
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For  Delphine  Couturier  was  "Madame  Bovary." 

She  was  born  at  Vieux-Chateau  farm  near  Ry — that  Flaubert 
names  Yonville-l'Abbaye.  The  neighbouring  manor  of  Gratianville 
is  called  Huchette  in  the  book  that  raised  such  a  storm  when  it  was 
published  that  the  author  was  prosecuted,  fined  and  the  edition 
ordered  to  be  seized  and  destroyed.  Madame  Bovary  was,  indeed, 
the  first  important  work  of  the  Realist  school.  The  "Realist"  treat- 
ment in  fiction  is  now  so  much  taken  for  granted  that  we  have 
difiiculty  in  realising  how  deeply  all  later  novelists  are  indebted  to 
Flaubert. 

The  story  of  Emma  Bovary  was  designed  to  illustrate  "the  danger  of 
educating  girls  above  the  station  in  life  they  would  occupy."  The 
novel  starts  off  with  a  masterly  description  of  Charles  Bovary  at 
school  and  of  his  famous  cap.  Bovary  is  a  thick-witted  fellow  and  no 
good  at  his  lessons,  but  he  manages,  at  last,  to  scrape  through  and 
get  a  degree  enabling  him  to  practise  medicine.  To  set  him  up  in  life 
his  family  marries  him  off  to  the  tuberculous  widow  of  a  Dieppe 
bailiff.  She  is  forty-five  years  old,  but  has  an  income  of  1,200  livres 
(£100).  When  she  dies,  Bovary  marries  Emma  Rouault,  the  daughter 
of  a  peasant  who  is  a  little  "above  himself,"  and  Emma's  adventures 
begin.  They  are  all  incomparably  recounted  through  her  gallantries 
and  her  follies  to  her  suicide. 

It  is  less  than  an  hour's  walk  from  Ry  to  Blainville-Crevon  and  its 
Flamboyant  church,  founded  in  1489  by  Jean  d'Estouteville.  There 
are  some  good  and  old  polychrome  statues  and  the  carved  choir 
stalls  are  15th  century. 

The  great  Lyons  forest  extends  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
acres  over  hills  and  uplands  and  valleys  stretching  between  the 
Norman  Vexin  and  the  Bray  country.  Here  and  there,  the  woods 
thin  out  into  clearings.  Each  has  its  village,  and  in  nearly  every  one  of 
them  there  is  something  to  see.  At  Vascoeuil  is  the  tomb  of  Jovinian, 
the  founder  of  Isle-Dieu  Abbey,  whose  Cistercian  ruins  are  in  a 
nearby  glade.  For  Lyons  forest  is  delightfully  diversified.  Now  you 
have  great  thickets  of  beech — three-quarters  of  the  trees  are  beeches — 
then  comes  lightly  wooded  and  rolling  country,  and  then  a  forest- 
embowered  village,  and  then  again  you  are  amid  the  giant  trees. 

The  town  of  Lyons-la-Foret  stands  over  two  hundred  feet  up  on 
the  narrow  banks  of  the  Lieure.  Here  died  our  Henry  I  in  1135,  and 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  was  bora  a  poet  whose 
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un-French  name — Isaac  de  Benserade — sticks  in  the  memory :  he  is 
chiefly  noted  for  his  rhyming  version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  but  Ben- 
serade was,  in  his  way,  one  of  the  forgers  of  the  new  French  language 
and  style  that  a  little  later  on  was  to  produce  great  masterpieces. 

Lyons  church  is  dated  1479,  but  in  parts  the  walls  show  Roman- 
esque workmanship.  The  choir  is  16th  century,  and  there  are  some 
noteworthy  wooden  statues  of  that  time  and  a  little  later. 

Saint  Louis9  Portrait 

MAINNEVILLE.  Mainneville  is  a  small  village  in  a  valley  of  the 
Norman  Vexin  and  some  nine  miles  from  Gisors.  It  lies  on 
the  little  rivulet  called  Levrier,  an  affluent  of  the  Epte.  Here  the 
famous  Enguerrand  de  Marigny  had  his  main  castle.  For  the  chapel 
of  this  castle  he  had  carved  in  1307  a  magnificent  image  of  Saint- 
Louis  that  is  still  preserved  in  Mainneville  parish  church.  The  visage 
of  the  statue  has  kept  its  original  polychrome  colouring,  and  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  King's  face,  made  either  from  a  sketch  executed 
while  he  was  alive  or  from  his  death-mask.  It  is  therefore  the  oldest 
authentic  portrait  of  a  French  king  that  we  possess.  The  figure  is 
draped  in  a  blue  mantle  powdered  with  fleurs-de-lis. 

This  Enguerrand  de  Marigny  (1260-1315),  Chief  Minister  of  King 
Philippe  le  Bel — the  most  enigmatic  of  French  sovereigns,  and  he 
who  humbled  the  Pope  and  destroyed  the  Templars — was  born  at 
Lyons-la-Foret  of  an  ancient  family  of  the  lesser  nobility  called 
Le  Portier  that  adopted  the  name  of  "Le  Portier  de  Marigny"  about 
1200,  when  the  fief  of  Marigny  was  acquired.  It  may  be  noted  that  all 
through  French  history  the  possession  of  a  noble  fief  by  the  head  of 
the  family  was  held  to  entitle  all  members  of  the  family  to  add  the 
territorial  designation  to  (or  to  substitute  it  for)  their  family  name  so 
that  what  with  us  (owing  to  the  curious  and  unique  growth  of  peerage 
at  the  expense  of  nobility)  was  confined  to  the  head  of  the  family, 
was  in  France  extended  to  all  members.  Thus  is  explained,  in  part, 
the  habit  of  all  members  of  a  titled  family  using  titles. 

Enguerrand  entered  the  service  of  his  fellow-Norman,  Hugues  de 
Bonville  (secretary  of  King  Philip  IV),  and  then,  once  his  foot  was 
set  in  Court  circles,  he  did  not  look  back  until  he  became  Chief  Minis- 
ter. He  was  a  man  of  ingratiating  manner,  learned,  politic  and 
astute,  and  he  secured  a  pension  from  our  Edward  II.  He  greatly 
advanced — as  was  the  custom  of  the  time — the  fortune  of  his  family. 
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Charles  of  Valois,  King  Louis  X's  uncle,  was  the  man  who  ruined 
Marigny.  He  v/as  accused  of  having  bewitched  the  King ;  and  as 
popular  fury  attached  to  the  minister,  he  was  easy  to  throw  to  the 
dogs  and  he  was  executed — quite  unjustly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  a  competent  and  able  statesman,  who  did  much  to  consolidate 
the  royal  power  and  prerogative  in  France. 

There  is  a  Marigny  about  ten  miles  from  Coutances,  and  there  is  a 
Marigny-sur-Mer  between  Arromanches  and  Port-en-Bessin.  In  later 
times  the  name  of  "Marigny"  (that  is  perpetuated  in  a  theatre  and  a 
street  in  Paris)  was  accorded  to  Monsieur  Poisson,  the  brother  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  and  director  des  menus  plaisirs  du  roy. 

He  Shot  the  Priest  at  the  Altar 

MESNIERES-EN-BRAY.  One  morning,  nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago,  Louis  de  Gouvis,  Lord  of  Mesnieres-en-Bray,  got 
back  later  than  he  had  expected  from  his  morning  hunting,  and  was 
furious  to  discover  that,  instead  of  awaiting  his  arrival,  the  parish 
priest  had,  with  most  unseemly  and,  indeed,  almost  insolent  precipi- 
tation, begun  the  celebration  of  Mass.  Louis,  rather  a  hasty  man, 
was  much  annoyed  at  his  deprivation  of  spiritual  solace.  He  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment.  He  aimed,  and  shot  the  priest  dead  at  the  altar. 
For  this  inconsiderate  act  Louis  was  constrained  to  erect  a  statue  in 
the  parish  church.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  otherwise  incom- 
moded. One  law  for  the  rich  .  . . 

The  fief  of  Mesnieres  was  held,  they  say,  by  that  Walter  Tirel  who 
was  the  reputed  murderer  of  William  Rufus,  and,  at  least,  if  he  was 
not  the  murderer  he  had  the  good  sense  to  get  out  of  England  very 
quickly  and  never  to  return.  Later,  Mesnieres  was  in  the  possession 
of  Henry  de  Bailleul  or  Balliol,  a  cousin  of  the  Scottish  king.  The  old 
castle  was  dismantled  by  the  English  in  the  15th  century,  but  was 
repaired  by  the  hasty  Louis  de  Gouvis.  The  magnificent  chateau, 
that  every  traveller  on  the  Dieppe-Paris  line  sees  quite  close  to  the 
railway  tracks,  dates  from  the  early  16th  century.  In  1591,  the 
Leaguers  seized  the  place  and  sacked  it.  Mesnieres  was,  eventually, 
bought  by  King  Louis  XV,  and  was  then  exchanged  by  him  with  a 
certain  Monsieur  de  Biencourt  de  Pontricourt  for  three  houses  near 
the  Tuileries,  houses  that  encroached  too  closely  on  the  royal  palace. 
In  1833  a  priest  (the  abbe  Eudes)  acquired  Mesnieres  and  there 
established  an  orphanage. 
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The  chateau  is  now  occupied  by  a  school  for  apprentices. 

Built  in  1521  by  Charles  de  Boissay,  the  place  is  a  square,  with  four 
enormous  and  pointed-roofed  towers,  one  at  each  corner.  The 
southern  curtain,  or  connecting  wall,  was  thrown  down  in  the  18th 
century  to  make  room  for  the  present  entrance.  The  outside  of  the 
castle  is  rude  and  severe,  and  contrasts  sharply  with  the  Renaissance 
richness  of  the  interior  faces,  put  up,  doubtless,  about  1550.  A 
monumental  staircase  of  twenty-five  steps  leads  into  the  Court  of 
Honour,  and  you  have  in  front  of  you  a  facade  of  arcades  and  classical 
decoration  with  antique-style  busts.  The  medallions  of  the  other  two 
sides  represent  mythological  subjects.  • 

In  the  north-west  wing  is  a  splendid  saloon  known  as  the  Salle  des 
Quatre  Tambours.  The  walls  are  painted  with  country  views,  hunting 
scenes  and  a  picture  of  Mesnieres  castle  itself  as  it  appeared  about 
1660.  The  room  contains  some  good  18th  century  furniture.  In  the 
Salle  des  Cartes  the  rafters  and  compartments  of  the  ceiling  are 
decorated  with  mythological  scenes,  while  the  walls  are  covered  with 
geographical  maps  dating  from  1668. 

At  the  back  of  the  arcade  on  the  ground-floor  is  the  Deer  Gallery, 
ornamented  in  1660  with  sculptured  deers'  heads  set  with  real  antlers, 
trophies  of  the  chase.  The  chapel  is  modern,  but  contains  some 
panelling  from  the  17th  century  and  brought  here  from  the  Abbaye 
de  Preaux.  There  is  an  old  chapel  in  the  north-east  tower,  and  it  is 
set  with  some  Renaissance  glass  and  contains  statues  of  Christ,  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Evangelists.  They  are  possibly  16th  century  work. 

The  park,  that  has  long  since  lost  its  character,  was  laid  out  by  Le 
Notre. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  to  the  south-west  of  Mesnieres  is  Fresles 
church,  where  are  14th  or  15th  century  murals  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
They  have  been  much  restored,  but  are  interesting,  as  church  wall 
paintings  are  so  rare  in  Normandy.  There  is  also  a  wooden  retable  of 
the  Passion.  It  may  be  five  hundred  years  old. 

At  Bures-en-Bray,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bethune,  rich  in  eels  and 
trout,  is  a  fine  Romanesque  church  with  a  wooden  spire  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  is  an  inscription 
dated  1 168  and  recording  the  consecration  of  the  church  by  Rotrou, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Two  miles  farther  on,  at  Osmoy,  the  con- 
secration date  of  the  church  is  also  guaranteed  by  an  inscription.  It 
is  1170. 
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MEZIDON.  On  the  Lisieux-Caen  road,  about  ten  miles  out,  is 
Le  Mesnil-Mauger,  whose  church  has  some  13th  century  glass 
as  well  as  Renaissance.  About  five  miles  farther  north  is  Mezidon, 
and  nearby  Percy-en-Auge,  with  an  early  Gothic  church  and  a 
16th  to  17th  century  manor.  After  Mezidon,  the  route  crosses  the 
Laison  near  Canon,  where  was  born  the  naturalist,  Elie  de  Beaumont 
(1798-1874),  grandson  of  the  Elie  who  defended  Calas. 

A  Living  Monastery 

ABBAYE  DE  MONDAYE.  The  Bayeux  countryside  is  full  of 
l  interesting  monuments.  Seven  miles  to  the  south-west  lies 
Campigny,  with  its  charming  Renaissance  country-house,  now  a 
farm,  but  with  a  monumental  carved  chimney-piece.  Nearby  is  the 
church  and  three  tombs  of  the  Hamon  de  Campigny  family  with  four 
recumbent  statues,  three  of  which  are  of  the  14th  and  one  of  the  16th 
centuries.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  curious  Romanesque  group  of  the 
Trinity  that  has  unfortunately  been  daubed  with  paint.  Family 
tombs  are  rarer  in  France  than  with  us,  for  they  were  destroyed 
wholesale  at  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  part  of  the  regular  classical 
procedure  to  profane  tombs  and  smash  them  while  emptying  them  of 
their  bones.  In  Normandy,  where  the  Revolution  flared  up  perhaps 
less  fiercely  and  certainly  burned  less  long  than  in  other  provinces, 
more  family  monuments  have  survived  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
France.  Of  course,  owing  to  the  social  and  economic  evolution  of 
the  duchy  and  of  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil  in  most  parts  of  the 
province,  there  were  no  such  immense  domains  as  existed  in  the  south. 

Six  miles  to  the  south  of  Bayeux  are  the  ruins  of  the  Mondaye 
Abbey.  You  go  through  Gueron,  with  a  fine  Romanesque  choir, 
past  the  Louis  XII  manor  known  as  Le  Mesnil,  now  a  farm,  and  the 
Chateau  de  Juaye,  cross  the  Aure  stream  and  reach  Mondaye  in  its 
meadows.  It  was  a  Premonstratensian  foundation  of  1212,  and  is  still 
occupied  by  about  fifteen  monks,  being  thus  one  of  the  few  mon- 
asteries of  Normandy  still  in  use.  The  monastic  buildings  were 
rebuilt  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  but  the  place  is  especially  note- 
worthy for  its  splendid  church,  put  up  in  1720  by  Eustache  Restout, 
prior  of  the  abbey  and  uncle  of  Jean  Restout  (1692-1768),  born  at 
Rouen,  the  religious  painter.  The  church  is  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  ensemble  of  classical  decoration  existing  in  Normandy :  the 
choir  and  transept  are  ornamented  with  elegant  woodwork  and 
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panelling,  and  at  the  apse  end  is  a  crucifix  of  great  beauty.  The  vaulting 
of  the  transepts  is  adorned  with  excellent  paintings  by  Restout, 
and  there  is  a  superb  terra-cotta  group  of  the  Assumption  executed 
by  Verly  after  Restout's  designs.  The  organ  loft  dates  from  about 
1750. 

The  general  appearance  is  quite  Italianate  and  southern.  The 
elegant  height  of  the  pointed  Gothic  apse  seems  to  fit  in  well  with 
the  rest  of  the  church,  though  it  has  rib-vaulting.  The  central 
painted  dome,  the  marble  pilasters,  the  fine  niched  statues  in  the 
apse,  the  magnificent  sobre  wainscoting  round  the  choir  and  the 
graceful  wrought-iron  chancel  rail,  all  make  up  a  picture  of  monastic 
magnificence. 

Fontenay 

MONTEBOURG.  Montebourg,  a  large  village  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Rouyoux  that  rises  some  three  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  over  the  place,  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  simple  and 
elegant  14th  century  church  is  no  more. 

The  township  is  five  miles  from  the  Channel,  and  at  the  summit  of 
Mount  Castre,  to  the  north-west,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp. 

At  tie-Marie,  nearby,  is  a  country-house  lived  in  by  the  marechal 
de  Bellefonds  in  the  17th  century,  but  the  most  interesting  sight  in 
the  environs  is  Fontenay,  which  is  difficult  to  find,  and  is  hidden  away 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  country  a  good  nine  miles  from  Montebourg. 
The  place  has  never  been  touched  since  it  was  built.  There  is  a  main 
block,  and  lower  buildings  connecting  with  two  projecting  wings, 
thus  making  three  sides  of  a  huge  court,  of  which  the  fourth  is  closed 
by  a  low  railing  and  pierced  by  a  high,  elaborate  and  ornamental 
wrought-iron  gateway  all  in  the  most  classical  Louis  XIV  style. 
Within  are  suites  of  Louis  XV  apartments,  each  leading  into  the 
other,  filled  with  excellent  18th  century  furniture.  It  is  the  very 
picture  of  a  great  country  mansion  of  the  Grand  Steele.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  comte  de  Germiny. 

Les  Cloches  de  Corneville 

MONTFORT-SUR-RISLE.  After  Brionne,  on  the  Pont-Aude- 
mer  road,  you  follow  the  valley  of  the  Risle  as  far  as  Montfort, 
on  the  fringe  of  Montfort  forest.  The  village  is  backed  by  a  hill,  from 
whose  summit  the  ruins  of  an  1 1th  century  castle  can  be  seen.  In  the 
church  are  15th  century  statuettes.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is 
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Saint-Philibert-sur-Risle,  with  an  early  Gothic  transept  and  some 
remains  of  16th  century  wall  paintings. 

Montfort,  whose  three  hundred  feet  high  hill's  crest  is  the  edge  of 
the  Roumois  plateau,  lies  above  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
smiling  valleys  in  all  Normandy.  Montfort  (that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Simon  de  Montforts — they  took  their  name  from  Montfort- 
l'Amaury  near  Paris)  was  an  important  fortress  until  our  John  Lack- 
land lost  it  to  Philip  Augustus. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  from  Montfort-sur-Risle  is  Corneville-sur- 
Risle  or  Corneville-les-Cloches,  as  it  has  been  named  since  the 
celebrity  of  Planquette's  operetta.  Nearby,  at  Appeville,  is  a  charm- 
ing ruined  Renaissance  manor  and  a  16th  century  church. 

A  Great  Church 

MONTTVILLIERS.  Between  Le  Havre  and  Fecamp,  and  about 
seven  and  a  half  miles  from  the  former  place,  lies  Montivilliers, 
a  small  industrial  town  of  some  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  between 
two  wooded  hills  on  the  Lezarde  river.  There  are  oil  presses  and 
flour-mills.  The  church  formerly  belonged  to  an  abbey  founded  in 
the  7th  century,  and  some  of  the  monastic  buildings,  now  occupied 
by  a  brewery,  still  exist,  the  15th  century  infirmary,  and  several  early 
Gothic  vaulted  chambers.  The  church  itself  is  Romanesque,  but  was 
enlarged  in  the  15th  century  and  partially  collapsed  in  1888  after  a  fire. 
It  has  been  restored  and  is  of  great  interest.  The  west  front,  with  a 
Romanesque  portico  surmounted  by  a  traceried  rose  window,  was 
flanked  by  two  towers,  of  which  the  very  fine  northern  one  only  now 
remains ;  it  has  a  stone  spire. 

Against  this  tower,  on  the  left,  is  a  remarkable  three-arched  porch 
of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  decorated  in  the  most  rich  Flamboy- 
ant style  and  sheltering  an  elegant  entrance-gate  with  doors  of  the 
same  epoch.  Above  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  and  nave  is  an 
enormous  square  Romanesque  tower. 

The  nave,  at  the  present  time  roofed  with  a  broken  barrel- vault  in 
wood,  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  1 1  th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
but  only  the  southern  side  and  the  last  bay  are  entirely  of  this  epoch. 
The  transept  and  the  choir  were,  as  in  most  abbey  churches,  reserved 
for  the  religious,  while  the  rest  of  the  building  served  as  a  parish 
church  with  altar  against  the  solid  choir  screen.  At  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  this  relatively  small  nave  was  too  exiguous  for  the  needs 
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of  the  community,  and  it  was  about  doubled  in  size  by  the  addition 
on  the  north  side  of  a  huge  Gothic  nave,  whose  seven  high  arcades  of 
singular  elegance  took  the  place  on  this  side  of  the  old  12th  century 
walls  and  columns. 

The  Gothic  nave  is  lighted,  to  the  left,  by  the  windows  of  six 
chapels  whose  roofs  are  carried  up  to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the 
nave.  At  the  west  end,  against  the  base  of  the  tower,  is  a  charming 
loft  of  three  arcades  in  rich  Flamboyant  style.  The  transept  and 
the  choir  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  11th  century,  the  inter- 
section is  surmounted  by  a  lantern-tower,  unfortunately  hidden  by  a 
vault  in  poor  taste.  The  transepts  contain  two  bays  covered  with 
pointed  arches  of  very  archaic  form  (about  1 140)  and  separated  by  a 
curious  binding-joist  decorated  with  a  relief  of  lozenges.  The  choir 
has  on  either  side  three  arches  with  side  aisles,  and  ends  in  a  five- 
sided  apse  unfortunately  disfigured  in  the  17th  century  by  poor  vaults 
and  enlarged  bays.  The  high  altar,  the  retable  and  the  pulpit  are 
17th  century. 

The  Marvel  of  the  West 

MONT-SAINT-MICHEL.   Mont-Saint-Michel   may   be  ac- 
counted the  sight  and  marvel  of  Normandy  and  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  monuments  in  all  north-western  Europe. 

First  of  all,  let  us  say  that  Mont-Saint-Michel  is  safe  and  sound 
and  quite  untouched  by  war.  And  this  island  monastery  was  the  only 
part  of  all  Normandy  that  stood  out  against  the  English  occupation 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1 5th  century. 

The  French  geographer  Elisee'Reclus  has  glorified  the  Mount  in 
words  that  are  worth  translating : 

"A  block  of  granite  two  hundred  and fifty  feet  high  .  .  .  crowned  by 
towers,  ramparts,  houses,  a  church  and  a  superb  abbey.  Sombre  rock 
and  austere  walls  .  .  .  these  ramparts,  these  towers,  these  preci- 
pices, these  belfries,  this  convent,  this  church,  this  granite, 
hollowed  into  crypts  as  well  as  crowned  with  monuments,  all  this 
prodigious  amphitheatre  that  has  been  citadel,  monastery,  pilgrimage 
and  prison,  that  defied  the  English,  the  Calvinists,  this  monastery  of 
Benedictines,  a  thebaid  between  sky  and  sea,  this  august  museum 
merits  a  hundred  times  the  name  of  'Marvel9  given  to  the  most 
splendid  hall  of  its  immense  architecture.  It  is  one  of  France's 
glories,  a  triumph  of  art  and  a  sublime  vision.  " 
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Mont-Saint-Michel  is  indeed  a  thing  apart.  Piled  one  upon  an- 
other are  halls,  chambers,  shrines  and  cloisters,  all  carved  in  granite. 
The  floral  scrolls  and  designs  are  in  crisp  and  clear  Norman  work 
that  had  no  rival  elsewhere  in  France  until  two  hundred  years  later. 

The  Mount  is  a  rounded,  humped  granite  rock  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  from  the  sea  to  the  church's  terrace.  As  you  see 
the  Mount  from  afar,  coming  down  to  the  bay  from  Pontorson,  this 
lilac-tinted  sanctuary  on  the  waters  is  sublime.  The  best  time  to  visit 
Mont-Saint-Michel  is  thirty-six  hours  after  the  full  and  new  moons. 
Then  the  tide  is  in  and  the  picture  of  medieval  beauty  is  complete. 

A  little  village  straggles  over  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Mount,  and  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  are  crowded 
into  gabled  old  houses  girt  round  with  ramparts.  And  you  can  stay 
at  the  Mount.  There  are  several  modest  inns,  and  at  least  one  excel- 
lent restaurant,  that  of  the  "Mere  Poulard,"  whose  omelets,  pre- 
sale  lamb  cutlets,  oysters,  fish  and  lobsters  are  renowned. 

Although  there  has  been  a  little  unsightly  modern  building,  the 
Mount  and  its  monastery  still  afford  a  clear  picture  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  Towards  the  west  the  rock  is  bare  and  steep,  but 
northwards  and  facing  the  open  sea  the  sides  are  covered  with  a 
little  wood — the  Abbey  wood. 

In  709,  according  to  the  story,  a  great  heath  dotted  with  forest 
trees  was  submerged  by  the  waters  of  a  fierce  equinoctial  gale.  St. 
Michael's  Bay  is,  indeed,  a  shallow  inlet  about  fourteen  miles  wide 
and  fifteen  miles  deep  into  the  land.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
Bay's  western  shores  has  been  reclaimed  and  very  fertile  it  is.  From 
1 856  onwards,  attempts  have  been  made  to  drain  and  dyke  that  part  of 
the  Bay  near  the  Mount,  and  there  are  now  extensive  polders  where 
only  a  generation  or  two  ago  the  sea  covered  the  land.  Also  a  so- 
called  "non-submersible  causeway"  was  constructed,  and  this  is  only 
covered  by  the  waves  at  spring  and  autumn  high  tides,  so  that,  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  island-mount  is  really  a  peninsula  with  an 
unsightly  salt-marsh  abutting  on  the  causeway.  The  marshy  soil  has 
also  been  sown  with  a  rambling  creeper  from  America,  and  the  roots 
of  this  herb,  by  binding  the  soil,  increase  yearly  the  acreage  of  the 
polders. 

These  attacks  on  the  Mount's  beauty  have  called  forth  violent 
protests  and  the  French  Touring-Club  has  been  especially  active  in  its 
attempts  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  further  reclamation. 
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As  early  as  the  8th  century  the  story  was  spread  about  that  Saint- 
Aubert,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  had  been  favoured  in  708  by  a  vision 
of  the  Archangel,  and  that  on  his  orders  the  Bishop  had  put  up  a 
little  oratory  on  the  summit  of  what  was  then  known  as  Mont- 
Tombe,  a  hill  that  had  just  become  an  island  through  the  invasion  of 
the  Channel.  In  the  10th  century  this  oratory  of  Aubert's  was 
replaced  by  a  Carolingian  church  that  served  as  a  foundation  for  a 
12th  century  edifice. 

In  1137,  an  abbot  of  "Mont-Tombe"  built  also  a  priory  chapel  on 
the  neighbouring  islet  of  Tombelaine,  that  has  kept  its  name,  while 
Mont-Tombe  has  been  called  Saint-Michel-en-Tombe,  Saint-Michel- 
en-Mer,  Saint-Michel-au-Peril-de-la-Mer,  Saint-Michel-du-Mont 
and  more  simply  Mont-Saint-Michel.  The  Norman  invasions  forced 
refugees  on  to  the  island,  and  in  966  Richard  I,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
put  there  Benedictine  monks  from  Fontenelle-St.  Wandrille.  In 
1203,  the  French  troops  burned  the  monastery  to  obtain  possession  of 
it  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Philip  Augustus  made  a  royal  grant 
to  indemnify  the  monks,  and  the  construction  of  the  "Marvel"  began. 
St.  Louis  in  1254  undertook  the  expense  of  most  of  the  fortifications. 
The  Mount  became  more  and  more  a  military  abbey.  A  good 
deal  of  rebuilding  was  done  during  the  first  part  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  and  the  English  never  managed  to  gain  possession  of  the 
Mount,  miraculously  protected  by  the  Archangel  himself.  The  Devo- 
tion to  Saint  Michael,  given  an  impetus  by  Joan  of  Arc,  brought 
crowds  of  paying  pilgrims  to  the  abbey's  walls.  And  in  1469  Louis  XI 
himself,  King  of  France,  crowned  the  abbey's  glories  by  there  insti- 
tuting the  Order  of  Saint  Michael,  designed  to  be  a  rival  of  the 
Garter  and  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the  tail  end  of  feudalism,  but  soon  to 
be  so  debased  that  Montaigne  called  it  the  collar  for  all  beasts,  so 
that  it  was  largely  superseded  by  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
founded  and  set  up  by  King  Henry  III.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Knights  of  Saint  Michael  was  held  in  the  hall,  ever  since  called  the 
Knights'  Hall.  In  1450  Cardinal  d'Estouteville,  commendatory 
abbot  of  the  Mount,  rebuilt  the  choir  that  had  collapsed  in  1421. 
The  Wars  of  Religion  were  a  time  of  peril  for  the  Mount  that  resisted, 
however,  all  assaults.  In  1 622  the  monks  were  replaced  by  the  reformed 
religious  of  St.  Maur,  who  occupied  the  Mount  until  1790.  In  the 
18th  century  several  victims  of  lettres  de  cachet  were  imprisoned 
within  the  abbey  walls.  After  the  Revolution,  the  abbey  was  a  State 
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prison  until  1863,  and  was  (like  Fontevrault  and  Avignon)  much 
battered,  but  in  1874  the  whole  place  was  "classed"  and  restorations 
began.  The  abbey  church,  secularised  in  1886,  was  restored  to  the 
clergy  in  1922.  The  principal  pilgrimage  is  on  29th  September.  In 
1928,  the  seventh  centenary  of  the  "Marvel's"  achievement  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp. 

As  you  arrive  across  the  causeway,  the  entrance  is  bordered  by  two 
stout  towers,  that  to  the  right  "of  the  King"  and  that  to  the  left  "of  the 
Arcade."  At  high  tides  the  sea  waters  lap  and  lick  the  walls,  and 
clack  against  it  and  even  trickle  into  the  town.  In  the  Com  de 
VAxancee  are  two  catapults  left  by  the  English  in  1434.  Through  a 
second  door,  you  reach  the  cour  du  boulevard.  Then  comes  the  King's 
Gateway  with  portcullis,  machicolations  and  a  blazon  of  the  abbey's 
cockle-shells  with  the  salmon  and  waves  shield  of  the  town. 

The  curious  House  of  the  Arcade  and  the  watch-tower  lead  the 
way  to  the  ramparts.  Then  the  grand'rue,  the  village's  only  street, 
between  15th  and  16th  century  houses  on  the  slippery  pavement  past 
the  characterless  but  ancient  parish  church,  up  to  the  abbey  itself. 

The  only  communication  was  through  the  fortified  gateway  under 
the  chdtelet,  between  two  high  and  narrow  turrets,  up  a  very  steep 
stairway. 

A  detailed  description  of  Mont-Saint-Michel's  marvels  we  cannot 
give  here.  We  can  only  point  out  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
things  to  be  seen  in  a  place  that  demands,  for  a  real  study,  several  days. 

At  the  summit  of  the  escalier  du  Gouffre  you  reach  the  guard-room. 
It  is  a  large,  vaulted  chamber,  with  an  enormous  fireplace.  Then,  by 
the  Abbot's  staircase,  you  rise  to  the  terrace  on  which  is  built  the 
church — begun  in  1022  and  finished  in  1135.  The  present  choir  is, 
however,  Flamboyant  Gothic.  On  one  of  the  massive  flying  but- 
tresses that  sustain  the  choir  is  the  "lace  staircase"  leading  to  the 
roof. 

The  cloister,  forming  the  upper  story  of  the  "Marvel,"  adjoins 
the  north  side  of  the  church.  The  "Marvel"  is  the  real  monastery', 
and  was  erected  from  1203  to  1228  in  the  most  robust  and  imposing 
style  of  early  Norman  Gothic.  The  Cloister  occupies  the  western 
half  of  the  upper  story,  while  the  refectory  takes  up  the  other  half. 
The  cloister's  four  galleries  are  supported  by  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  slender  columns,  of  which  ninety  decorate  the 
lateral  walls,  while  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  polished  rosy 
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granite  form  a  double  arcade  round  the  court.  The  angles  and 
spandrels  of  the  arches  are  delicately  and  crisply  carved  with  rosaces, 
bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  acanthus  leaves  and  flowers  all  of  the  most 
masterly  execution. 

The  refectory,  the  monks'  exercise  gallery,  the  crypt  of  the  Aquilon, 
the  western  crypt  (that  is,  the  old  Carolingian  church),  St.  Stephen's 
chapel,  the  subterranean  Chapel  of  St.  Martin,  the  crypt  of  the  Gros- 
Piliers  are  all  of  the  highest  interest. 

And  all  these  wonders  are  carved  and  worked  in  the  hardest  granite. 
Under  the  "Marvel's"  refectory  is  the  Guests'  Hall,  a  hundred  feet 
long  and  supported  by  two  rows  of  elegant  columns.  Out  of  this 
Hall  opens  the  charming  16th  century  Chapel  of  Sainte-Madeleine. 

The  Knights'  Hall  is  beneath  the  cloister.  Here  it  was  that  in  1469 
King  Louis  XI  held  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael. 
Under  the  Knights'  and  the  Guests'  Halls  are  the  cellars. 

In  the  almshouse  is  a  small  archeological  museum  formed  of 
objects  brought  to  light  during  restoration  work  at  the  abbey. 

The  ramparts,  that  are  far  less  restored  than  those,  for  instance,  at 
Carcassonne,  were,  in  their  present  form,  erected  by  Robert  Jollivet, 
thirtieth  Abbot  of  the  Mount,  whose  shield  of  arms,  fixed  in  the  wall 
between  the  Tour  Cholet  and  the  Tour  Basse,  can  be  seen  from  the 
base  of  the  Mount. 

Percherons 

MORTAGNE.  For  heavy  draught  work,  Percheron  horses  are 
very  much  used  in  the  United  States  (and  increasingly  in 
Canada  where  they  tend  to  displace  Clydesdales) ;  the  fine  dappled 
greys  that  are  still  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  New  York,  and  often 
elsewhere,  are  mostly  Percherons,  and  the  stallions  are  imported  into 
America,  there  to  lend  strength  and  stamina  to  other  strains.  The 
Percheron  stallion  is  a  particularly  magnificent  and  savage  animal. 
For  years  past  Americans  have  been  among  the  largest  purchasers 
of  Percherons  at  the  Mortagne  horse  fairs,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  held  on  1st  December,  for  Mortagne  is  the  centre  of  a  great  horse- 
breeding  region. 

Mortagne,  indeed,  with  Belleme  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  is  one  of 
the  great  buttresses  of  the  Perche  country,  although  Mortagne-au- 
Perche  is  just  within  the  modern  Normandy.  Mauritania  is  mentioned 
in  the  5th  century,  and  a  monastery  was  established  here  by  Saint-Eloi 
in  654.  The  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Perche  was  burned  in  997  by 
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King  Robert  I  of  the  French.  We  occupied  the  town  twice  in  its 
history,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  times  from  military  ravages  during  the  Wars  of  the  League. 

And  this  town  of  Mortagne-au-Perche,  lying  over  six  hundred 
feet  high  and  on  the  crest  and  down  the  slope  of  a  hill  leading  to  the 
source  of  the  river  Chippe,  was,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Old 
Regime,  the  capital  of  the  combined  provinces  of  the  Perche  and  the 
Maine. 

The  place,  indeed,  still  has  something  of  the  air  of  a  decayed 
provincial  capital.  The  Law  Courts  are  built  over  a  fine  early  Gothic 
crypt.  The  Percheron  museum  is  worth  a  visit.  It  contains  some 
paintings  and  drawings  by  local  artists,  including  those  of  Lepine, 
who  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ingres.  There  are  also  MSS.  and 
church  furnishings  from  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Val-Dieu. 

The  old  town  house  (17th  century)  of  the  Counts  of  Perche  is  not 
striking,  but  the  hospital,  that  was  founded  by  Marguerite  de  Lorraine 
in  the  15th  century  as  a  convent,  has  a  charming  15th  century  chapel 
with  the  tomb  of  Pierre  Catinat,  the  father  of  the  Marshal  who  con- 
quered Savoy  in  1690.  Adjoining  is  an  elegant  contemporary  and 
untouched  cloister. 

The  Church  of  Notre-Dame  was  built  from  1494  to  1535  in  Flam- 
boyant Gothic,  but  it  was  enlarged  and  rather  injudiciously  restored 
in  1835.  The  interior  has  neither  transepts,  ambulatory,  triforium 
nor  upper  windows.  There  are  some  pieces  of  16th  century  glass, 
but  the  finest  things  are  the  magnificent  wood  panelling  and  choir 
stalls  from  Val-Dieu  (18th  century).  There  are  two  modern  stained- 
glass  windows,  representing  the  part  played  by  the  men  of  Mortagne 
in  the  colonisation  of  Canada  in  the  17th  century  and  notably  that 
of  Pierre  Boucher  de  Boucherville.  An  entrance  only  remains  of  the 
old  fortress  constructed  by  Jean  IV  Duke  of  Brittany.  There  are  15th 
and  16th  century  houses  and  a  racecourse.  The  forests  of  Belleme, 
of  Perseigne  and  of  Val-Dieu  are  nearby.  At  Loise  there  is  a  fine 
15th  and  16th  century  church  with  early  glass. 

The  most  notable  man  of  Mortagne  in  recent  times  was  Joseph, 
comte  de  Puisaye  (1754-1827),  whose  family's  heads  were  hereditary 
bailiffs  of  the  Perche.  At  the  Revolution,  Puisaye  fled  to  England, 
and  thence  did  much  to  forward  the  ill-starred  Quiberon  expedition. 
He  was  a  harsh,  violent,  arrogant  man,  and  one  of  the  less  able  of 
the  Frenchmen  whom  we  supplied  with  money  for  counter-Revolu- 
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tionary  and  anti-Napoleonic  activities.  He  died  at  Hammersmith 
and  was  there  buried. 

About  seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mortagne  is  La  Chapelle- 
Montligeon,  a  modern  pilgrimage-place  established  in  the  19th 
century  by  the  abbe  Buguet  (died  1918),  who  founded  in  1884  the 
"Expiatory  Mission  for  the  Deliverance  of  Neglected  Souls  in  Purga- 
tory"— there  is  a  modern  Gothic  church,  very  cleverly  contrived, 
and  nearby,  large  buildings  housing  the  secretariat  and  the  printing- 
presses  of  the  Oeuvre. 

The  Forest  of  Belleme  reaches  nearly  to  the  outskirts  of  Mortagne, 
and  there  are  megaliths  scattered  about  therein.  The  town  of  Bel- 
leme itself  is  just  outside  the  limits  of  Normandy,  but  it  was  a  notable 
place  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  its  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  pages 
of  our  history.  The  old  Counts  of  Belleme  were  famed  for  their 
crimes.  Mabile,  Countess  of  Belleme,  murdered  in  1082,  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  malevolent  and  maleficent  women  of  her 
century.  The  great  lordship  passed  by  inheritance  to  that  Robert  of 
Belleme  or  Belesme  (son  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury) who,  after  Tinchebray,  was  deprived  of  his  estates  and  im- 
prisoned for  life. 

The  White  Abbey 

MORTAJN.  From  Vire  to  Mortain  the  road  is  singularly  beauti- 
ful, with  a  constant  succession  of  wooded  hills.  You  cross  the 
dwindled  See,  its  pretty  valley -clothed  with  pines,  and  the  landscape 
stretches  out,  a  waving  sea  of  Bocage.  Then  you  pass  the  Abbaye- 
Blanche,  and,  before  reaching  Mortain,  drive  through  deep  woods, 
by  forest-crowned  heights,  granite  crags,  rushing  waters  and  groves 
of  spruces. 

Mortain,  perched  upon  the  ridge  of  granite  and  sandstone, 
reaching  from  Ecouves  forest  to  the  town  of  Avranches  that  con- 
tains the  Norman  Bocage  on  the  south,  is  over  a  thousand  feet  up  on 
a  high  and  rocky  hill  overlooking  the  gorge  of  the  Cance. 

The  old  Church  of  Saint-fivroult  is  a  fine  granite  edifice  of  early 
Gothic,  foreshadowing  the  rustic  harshness  of  Breton  architecture. 
The  choir  stalls  have  "misericordiae"  of  the  15th  century.  The  church 
is  famous  in  the  annals  of  architectural  history,  and  about  1850 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Some,  dating  the  building  to 
the  11th  century,  pronounced  it  the  model  and  prototype  of  all 
Gothic.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  classical,  though  early,  13th  century. 
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The  tower  is  14th  century.  The  church  was  founded  in  1082,  as  a 
collegiate,  and  the  west  front  is  still  Romanesque. 

About  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  down  a  valley  and  up 
to  another  ridge,  is  the  little  chapel  of  Saint  Michael,  whence  there  is 
a  magnificent  view,  from  amid  pine  trees  and  grey  rocks. 

North  of  the  town  is  the  old  Abbaye-Blanche  that  is  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  Mortain.  The  place  was  founded  in  1 105  and 
is  still  used  today  as  a  school  and  college  for  missionaries.  The 
chapter  house  is  early  Gothic,  the  chapel  of  the  purest  Cistercian 
sobriety  and  majesty,  of  the  Romanesque  close.  Nearby  is  one  side 
of  the  old  cloister,  and  under  an  adjoining  building  a  vaulted  cellar 
with  rib-vaulting  of  the  11th  century. 

The  monastic  construction  of  the  Abbaye-Blanche  can  be  compared 
with  the  12th  century  work  at  Mont-Saint-Michel  or  the  door  of 
Savigny  refectory. 

The  abbey  park  is  strewn  with  boulders  and  great  rocks,  moss- 
grown  and  sheltered  by  spreading  pines. 

Beyond  the  Abbaye-Blanche  you  can  penetrate  into  one  of  the  most 
romantic  parts  of  the  Bocage,  to  the  cascades  of  Neufbourg,  where 
the  Cancon  stream  in  the  little  cascade  and  the  Cance  river  in  the  big 
cascade  spatter  down  over  rocks  through  their  wooded  glens.  Neuf- 
bourg has  a  small  Romanesque  church  that  has  not  been  restored. 

But  Mortain  has  been  a  great  victim  of  the  war.  The  town,  that 
was  a  lifeless  little  place  in  peace  time,  is  quite  ruined,  although  the 
Abbaye-Blanche  has  not  much  suffered. 

The  Conqueror  gave  Mortain  to  his  half-brother,  Arlette's  son, 
who,  in  England,  got  Pevensey  and  the  earldom  of  Cornwall.  When 
his  son  William  was  deprived  of  his  countship  after  Tinchebray, 
Henry  I  bestowed  the  comte  on  Stephen,  his  nephew,  afterwards 
King  of  England.  Richard  I  gave  the  fief  to  his  brother  John,  who 
I  until  his  succession  to  our  throne  was  known  as  "Count  of  Mortain." 
When  we  reoccupied  Normandy  in  the  15th  century,  Edmund  Beau- 
fort was  for  a  short  space  "Count  of  Mortain."  In  our  history,  the 
name  is  often  spelt  "Moreton"  and  thus  often  taken  for  an  English 
!  title  or  confused  with  Mortagne-en-Perche. 

The  most  illustrious  son  of  Mortain  in  recent  times  is  the  abbe 
\  Breuil,  who  was  there  born  in  1877.  This  distinguished  archaeologist 
i  (who  during  some  of  the  war  was  professor  at  Witwatersrand  Uni- 
i  versity)  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  prehistorians. 
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"No  One  Meddles  with  Crequy  the  Great  Baron" 

LE  NEUBOURG.  The  rather  presumptuous  motto  of  the  Crequi 
i  or  Crequy  family  was  A  crequy  le  grant  barron  nul  ne  s'y 
frotte.  They  were  certainly  an  illustrious  race  that  had  rendered 
great  services  to  the  State  for  centuries,  and  their  motto  may  still  be 
read  on  the  walls  of  Champ-de-Bataille  House.  Champ-de-Bataille, 
by  the  way,  despite  its  martial  sound,  has  no  connection  with  any 
battle,  but  just  commemorates  a  certain  Bataille  who  was,  in  past 
times,  the  owner  of  the  property.  The  Champ-de-Bataille  chateau 
that  the  Crequys  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  is  a  huge, 
sprawling  place,  rather  dull  and  overpowering,  at  least  when  viewed 
from  without.  It  was  bought  in  1754  by  a  considerable  personage, 
none  less  than  the  Marshal-Duke  of  Harcourt,  Peer  of  France, 
Keeper  of  the  Oriflamme,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Orders  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Governor-General  of  Normandy.  Despite 
its  rather  forbidding  exterior,  Champ-de-Bataille  is  one  of  the  most 
grandiose  of  existing  buildings  in  the  Louis  XIII  style  (although 
built  at  the  end  of  Louis  XIY's  reign)  and  its  furnishings  are  sump- 
tuous and  imposing.  In  the  19th  century  it  passed  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Harcourts  and  was,  for  a  time,  the  property  of  an  English- 
man, a  certain  William  Consett,  who,  however,  sold  it  back  to  the 
family  of  the  former  owners,  and  Champ-de-Bataille  now  belongs  to 
the  comte  d'Harcourt,  who  was,  for  long,  a  deputy  to  the  French 
Chamber,  and  one  of  the  few  representatives  of  the  old  families  in 
that  assembly. 

An  avenue  three  miles  long  leads  down  from  Champ-de-Bataille 
House  to  the  large  village  of  Le  Neubourg,  renowned  for  its  fairs 
and  markets,  and,  under  the  Old  Regime,  the  capital  of  a  small 
region  known  as  La  Campagne  du  Neubourg. 

Le  Neubourg  lies  on  a  fertile  upland,  and  was  formerly  a  strong- 
hold once  stormed  by  our  Henry  I. 

Dupont  de  VEure 

DUPONT  DE  L'EURE  was  one  of  those  new  men  thrown  up  by 
the  Revolution,  whose  careers  extended  right  into  the  modern  times 
of  the  Second  Empire.  He  was  born  at  Le  Neubourg  in  1767 — two 
years  before  Napoleon — and  died  in  1855,  when  the  Third  Napoleon 
had  been  on  the  throne  more  than  three  years.  In  the  early  days  of 
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the  Republic  he  held  various  judicial  posts,  and  then  plunged  into 
political  life  with  membership  of  the  Five  Hundred  Council  in  1798, 
when  the  wild  days  were  over.  In  1813  under  the  first  Empire  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Body,  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  on  the  entry  of  the 
Allied  Armies  into  Paris  drew  up  the  declaration  in  which  was 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  principles  established  by 
the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  with 
the  Allied  sovereigns.  From  1817  to  1849  he  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  opposition.  In  1848  he  was  president  of  the  pro- 
visional assembly,  but  in  the  following  year  he  retired  into  private 
life  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  one  of  the  most  moderate, 
consistent  and  honest  of  the  Liberals  of  his  day,  and  although  he 
never  held  the  highest  office  (he  was  Minister  of  Justice  for  a  few 
months  in  1 830),  he  accepted  no  decorations,  titles  or  perquisites  from 
Emperor,  King  of  France  or  King  of  the  French  or  Louis-Napoleon. 
He  has  been  styled  the  Aristides  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Henry  Vs  Stronghold 

NEUFCHATEL-EN-BRAY.  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bethune,  in  the  rich  pasture-lands  of  the  Bray  country,  and 
it  is  famous  for  its  cheese  known  as  bondons  de  Neufchdtel.  There  is 
still  a  mound  indicating  the  site  of  the  old  stronghold  built  by  our 
Henry  L 

Notre-Dame  church  has  a  Romanesque  central  tower  and  the 
choir  is  a  particularly  fine  13th  century  Gothic  construction.  The 
nave  is  16th  century,  with  Renaissance  details.  Within  is  a  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  about  1491. 

There  were  some  curious  wooden  houses  and  a  museum,  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  houses  have  been  destroyed  or  have,  at  least,  suffered 
very  severely.  The  town  hall  and  the  museum  have  been  razed,  and 
Notre-Dame  church  terribly  battered. 

An  English  Prime  Minister  of  France 
TVTONANCOURT.  The  prudent,  reserved-looking  young  man 
you  may  observe  standing  in  the  background  of  the  well-known 
painting  representing  the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  the  junior  French 
delegate — his  chief  was  the  famed  Monsieur  Thiers.  This  young  man, 
William  Henry  Waddington  by  name,  was  an  Englishman  by  origin, 
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and  was  to  become  not  only  Prime  Minister  of  France,  but  French 
Ambassador  at  London.  He  was  born  in  1826  at  Saint-Remy-sur- 
Avre,  that  although,  strictly,  no  longer  in  Normandy,  is  only  a  rivers- 
breadth  away  from  Norman  soil.  His  father,  a  member  of  the  widely 
spread  northern  English  family,  was  a  cotton-spinner  who,  having 
settled  in  France  and  having  there  made  a  fortune,  took  out  natural- 
isation papers  as  a  French  citizen.  Young  Waddington  was  educated 
first  in  France  and  then  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was,  by  inclination,  an  archaeologist,  and  although  he  had  a 
brilliant  political  career,  all  his  writings  except  one  study  of  French 
Protestantism  (the  Waddingtons  had  remained  Protestants)  are  on 
archaeological  subjects.  His  term  of  office  as  Prime  Minister  was 
short  and  not  entirely  happy.  He  was  the  prisoner  of  the  political 
parties  and  he  was  glad,  some  years  later,  to  accept  the  post  of 
Ambassador  in  England.  He  succeeded  the  brusque,  undiplomatic 
and  unpopular  Challemel-Lacour,  and  Waddington's  task  was,  for 
some  years,  all  uphill  work.  Relations  between  France  and  England 
were,  in  those  days,  far  from  good,  but  Waddington's  complete 
command  of  English,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  our  customs,  habits 
and  prejudices,  and  his  own  abilities  enable  him  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  best  Ambassadors  the  French  sent  here  during  the  Third  Republic 
— at  least  until  the  time  of  Paul  Cambon.  Waddington  was  Ambas- 
sador for  ten  years  and  served  the  cause  of  his  country  very  well. 
Indeed,  he  was  renowned  for  the  firmness  he  displayed  in  defending 
French  interests;  to  the  strengthening  of  this  firmness  went,  no 
doubt,  a  realisation  that  he  could  not  afford  to  lay  himself  open  to 
any  attacks  alleging  that  he  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  country 
of  origin  as  against  that  of  his  adoption.  Converts  are  always  very 
zealous. 

Nonancourt,  the  nearby  town,  is  an  old  place  with  a  notable  late 
Gothic  church,  whose  Flamboyant  windows  are  filled  with  magnifi- 
cent glass  presenting  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  The  east  window 
of  the  Crucifixion  is  especially  noteworthy. 

There  are  some  curious  half-timbered  houses,  and  the  church  of 
Saint-Lubin,  originally  Romanesque,  was  completely  transformed  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  At  the  side  of  the  Renaissance  west 
front  is  a  square  belfry,  whose  walls  are  checkered  in  brick  and  stone. 
There  is  a  fine  kneeling  statue  to  the  memory  of  President  de  Gra- 
mont  by  N.  Coustou,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "Descent  from  the 
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Cross"  in  Notre-Dame  at  Paris,  and  the  brother  of  the  Coustou  who 
was  the  sculptor  of  the  Marly  Horses  that  now  decorate  the  two 
pediments  at  the  entrance  to  the  Champs-Ely  sees. 

La  Dame  aux  Camelias 

NONANT-LE-PIN.  On  28th  February,  1847,  appeared  in  the 
Paris  Presse  an  article  signed  by  the  famous  author  Theophile 
Gautier.  It  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing  devoted  to  the  career  of 
a  certain  Mademoiselle  Marie  Duplessis,  who  had  just  died,  aged 
twenty-three.  It  was,  it  seems,  this  article  that  put  into  the  head  of 
Dumas  fils  the  idea  of  writing  a  book  about  the  woman  he  had 
known  so  well.  The  novel  he  called  La  Dame  aux  Camelias.  It  was 
afterwards  dramatised  and  provided  the  French  stage  with  one  of  its 
most  popular  plays.  Sarah  Bernhardt  often  acted  in  the  title  role. 
The  story  was  adapted  to  form  the  libretto  of  Verdi's  La  Traviata. 

The  heroine  of  these  books  and  plays  was  born  in  1824  at  Nonant- 
le-Pin,  not  far  from  Le  Merlerault.  Her  father  was  a  poor,  drunken 
labourer  called  Jean-Martin  Plessis  from  Louge-en-Maire,  Briouze, 
who  was  the  natural  son  of  a  woman  named  Louise-Renee  Plessis  by, 
it  is  said,  one  Louis  Descours,  who  was  the  vicar  of  a  neighbouring 
parish.  In  1821,  Jean-Martin  Plessis  married  Marie  Deshayes  oi 
Courmesnil,  near  Exmes,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Delphine  and  Alphonsine.  When  the 
girls  were  quite  young,  the  father's  maltreatment  of  his  wife  became 
so  insupportable  that  she  left  him  and  became  a  domestic  servant, 
while  the  two  girls  were  brought  up  by  relations  and  friends. 
Alphonsine  the  future  Dame  aux  Camelias,  when  only  about  sixteen, 
got  a  job  in  a  Paris  shop,  and  was  started  upon  her  career  of  gallantry 
by  the  middle-aged  proprietor  of  a  well-known  restaurant  in  the 
Gallerie  Montpensier  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Then  she  changed  her 
name  and  blossomed  out  as  Marie  Duplessis,  and  soon  reached  the 
front  rank  of  Paris  courtesans.  That  she  was  beautiful  is  clear,  even 
from  the  Deveria  portrait  of  her  dying.  She  was  famed  for  her  grace 
and  personal  distinction,  and  is  an  example  of  that  social  transforma- 
tion women  of  Latin  culture  seem  so  easily  to  effect.  The  rest  of  her 
story  is  hardly  as  the  books  show,  but  the  atmosphere  of  gallantry 
and  intrigue  of  the  Louis-Philippe  period  is  no  doubt  faithfully 
reproduced  by  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  who  wrote  this,  his  master- 
piece, with  all  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  from  living  the  life  of  the 
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meretricious  world  he  depicts.  He  was  only  twenty-four  when  he 
published  La  Dame  aux  Camelias. 

The  town  of  Le  Merlerault,  nearby,  lies  six  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level  and  is  surrounded  by  quite  high  hills.  The  superb  grass- 
lands on  either  side  of  the  Saint-Martin  rivulet  are  the  traditional 
breeding-grounds  of  the  "Anglo-Norman"  strain  of  horses.  These 
"Anglo-Normans"  are  now  not  much  used.  They  are  a  nervous, 
rather  excitable  breed,  and  have  in  recent  years  been  superseded  by 
Percherons. 

Norrey's  Fine  Sculpture 

NORREY.  On  the  Caen-Bayeux  road  you  used  to  pass  Brette- 
ville-l'Orgueilleuse,  but,  alas!  its  fine  Gothic  belfry  and  steeple 
are  no  more.  Two  miles  north  of  Bretteville  was  Secqueville-en-Bessin, 
in  whose  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  church  tower  took  refuge 
in  1105  Robert  FitzHamon,  a  partisan  of  Henry  I.  The  soldiery  of 
Robert  Courthose  lighted  a  fire  in  the  ground-floor  of  the  belfry  and 
roasted  FitzHamon  to  death.  Now  little  remains  hereabouts  to  re- 
mind you  of  anything  but  war.  However,  let  us  hope  that  the  Bayeux- 
Arromanches  road  will  soon  again  be  bowered  in  apple  blossom. 

About  two  miles  from  Bretteville  lay  Norrey,  a  most  sumptuous 
church  and  one  of  the  marvels  of  13th  century  Norman  Gothic. 
The  central  tower  was  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  pierced 
with  tall  lancet  windows  and  crowned  by  an  unfinished  steeple. 
The  aisleless  nave  is  simple,  and  dates  from  the  time  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture's beginnings,  as  do  the  great  arched  transepts,  the  triforium 
and  the  high  pillars  with  their  sculptured  capitals. 

It  is,  indeed,  for  its  sculpture  that  Norrey  was  famed.  The  decora- 
tive friezes  of  the  ambulatory  were  in  carved  and  pierced  stone  and 
of  exquisitely  sober  grace — flowers,  vines,  birds,  little  heads  and 
scenes  such  as  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Our  pictures  give  some 
idea  of  this  spring-like  beauty. 

The  Masked  Lady 

O.  On  21st  November,  1417,  the  English  came  to  O,  seized  it  and 
handed  it  over  to  one  of  our  fellow-countrymen  whose  name, 
as  preserved  by  French  legend,  was  William  Harry,  and  that  sounds 
homelike  and  English  enough.  William  managed  to  keep  hold  of  his 
ill-gotten  gains  through  thirty-two  stormy  years,  and  then  he  had  to 
flee  when  the  French  reconquered  their  Normandy. 
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The  fascinating  castle  of  O  is  far  away  from  highroads  on  a 
tawny  plain  covered  in  the  summer  with  waving  grain  and  it  is  not 
far  from  the  deep  shadows  of  Ecouves  forest.  The  pinnacled  and 
high-roofed  castle,  with  its  grey  walls  sturdily  elegant  and  its  steep 
crown  of  slates,  is  a  setting  for  the  fairy-stories  brought  back  to  us  by 
simple  men  from  their  marvellous  journeys  to  the  south  on  that 
career  of  plunder  that  so  nearly  gave  us  all  the  realm  of  France  five 
hundred  years  ago. 

O  is  upon  a  little  island  surrounded  by  a  stream  romantically 
named  Blanchelande  that  has  moved  no  less  a  critic  than  Monsieur 
Edouard  Herriot  to  quote  Petrarch : 

"Pallida,  no,  ma  piu  che  neve  bianco" — 
("Not  pale  but  whiter  far  than  snow" — ) 

The  island  is  joined  to  the  river's  banks  by  two  ancient  stone  and 
balustraded  causeways,  and  the  gardens  are  set  with  frail  lime  trees. 

The  place  is  named  from  the  man  who  had  it  built,  and  although 
in  its  present  state  the  north  wing  is  16th  century,  the  south  wing 
Renaissance  and  the  main  front  late  18th  century,  it  all  looks  as  old 
aad  patinated  and  moss-grown  as  the  older  parts  that  have  survived 
from  before  the  English  invasions.  It  is  not  unlike  some  of  the 
English  15th  century  brick  castles  such  as  Oxburgh. 

In  1449  the  Lords  of  O  had  regained  their  patrimony,  but  when  the 
extravagant  last  of  the  d'O's,  a  mignon  of  Henri  III,  died  in  1594 
covered  with  debt,  the  creditors  rushed  in.  O  was  sold  and  bought 
by  a  Paris  lawyer.  It  then  passed  through  several  hands,  but  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  belonged  to  the  French  Montaigus,  who  sold 
out  in  1792  for  500,000  francs,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Revolution 
turmoil.  It  was  then  sold  and  resold,  and  in  1841  for  900,000  francs. 
By  1878  full  decay  set  in,  and  the  place  was  for  years  derelict,  giving 
it  today,  despite  intelligent  conservation,  an  incredible  other-worldly 
and  antique  air.  Here  and  there  is  the  battered  old  shield  of  the 
d'O's  "ermine  a  chief  indented  gules." 

And  indeed  the  place  is  full  of  legends — how  old  is  difficult  to  say. 
There  is  the  Room  of  the  White  Queen  (widowed  Queens  of  France 
wore  white  mourning).  Who  is  the  Queen  Isabeau  whose  prison  may 
here  be  seen?  There  is  the  Ghost's  room.  It  is  all  very  vague.  In 
some  of  the  upper  chambers  are  magnificent  carvings,  especially  a 
great  six-panelled  oak  door.  And  then  there  is  the  Dame  au  tricorne, 
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the  Lady  in  the  Three-cornered  Hat  who  is  said  to  haunt  the  place. 
We  can  see  her  on  a  rather  damaged  canvas  framed  above  one  of  the 
fireplaces.  She  is  clad  in  a  black  velvet  tunic,  her  hair  is  powdered 
and  elaborately  dressed,  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  fan  and  in  her 
left  a  velvet  loup  or  mask.  On  her  head  is  a  small  and  elegant  three- 
cornered  hat.  A  most  intriguing  portrait.  .  .  . 

A  mile  or  so  away  is  Mortree,  an  uninteresting  place  about  two 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Orne. 

Guy  de  Maupassant 

OFFRANVILLE.  In  1850,  the  Manor  of  Miromesnil  was  let  to 
a  gentleman  from  Lorraine,  a  stockbroker  in  Paris  and  the 
husband  of  a  Norman  lady  who  on  5th  August  that  year  gave  birth 
to  a  son  who  was  christened  Guy.  A  first-story  room  in  one  of  the 
towers  is  shown  as  the  spot  where  Guy  de  Maupassant  first  saw  the 
light. 

But  he  can  have  remembered  nothing  of  Miromesnil's  glories  or  of 
its  park  with  avenues  of  beech  trees  soaring  and  meeting  like  the 
columns  of  a  cathedral  nave.  In  1853,  his  parents  moved  to  the 
chateau  of  Grainville-Goderville,  near  Fecamp,  and  the  writer's  child- 
hood was  passed  there  and  on  the  Channel  coast  of  Normandy. 

Maupassant's  short  life — he  died  aged  only  forty-three — was  filled 
with  work  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career 
he  held  some  job  in  the  civil  service  and  then  lived  at  Sartrouville,  on 
the  Seine  near  Versailles.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his  fevered  exist- 
ence his  headquarters  were  at  a  villa  called  Le  Bosmet,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Antibes  between  Nice  and  Cannes.  It  was  while  boating  and 
yachting  and  writing  his  incomparable  short  stories  that  he  felt 
creeping  over  him  the  madness  and  decay  that  led,  at  last,  to  his 
death  from  general  paralysis  in  Dr.  Blanche's  nursing  home  at 
Neuilly,  the  suburb  of  Paris.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that,  today,  he  would 
have  been  cured  at  the  onset  of  his  malady  and  would  have  lived,  in 
all  probability,  to  accomplish  still  greater  things.  Maupassant  was 
an  incomparable  artist  whose  work  has  profoundly  influenced  all 
short-story  writing  since  his  time.  Even  his  sceptical,  unmoral 
and  critically  observant  attitude  has  constrained  hundreds  of  lesser 
men  to  an  imitation  of  this  master's  manner.  Still,  Maupassant 
remains  unrivalled  in  his  own  chosen  field,  and  his  name  must  count 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  long  tale  of  French  literature. 
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Miromesnil,  where  he  was  born,  is,  in  its  present  state,  a  17th 
century  place  showing  some  traces  of  an  earlier  and  Gothic  building. 
Miromesnil  is  a  red  brick  and  white  stone  manor  built  by  the  Dyels, 
the  noted  shipowning  family  from  Dieppe,  only  five  miles  off. 
Later,  the  Dyels  acquired  the  title  of  marquis  de  Miromesnil,  and 
under  Louis  XVI  the  property  was  owned  by  A.-T.  de  Miromesnil, 
that  Minister  of  Justice  who  prepared  the  Edict  suppressing  the 
"Question,"  that  is  to  say  torture  applied,  before  trial  in  order  to 
extort  confession. 

Miromesnil,  that  is  Milon-Mesnil,  was  a  half-fief  under  the  old 
Norman  dukes. 

Offranville,  in  the  Scie  Valley,  the  nearest  township  to  Miromesnil, 
is  a  scattered  place  interspersed  with  clumps  of  thickly  growing 
beeches.  The  late  Gothic  church  has  some  fine  16th  century  glass 
depicting  the  Creation  and  Fall,  and  the  lych-gate  of  the  churchyard 
is  still  surmounted  by  one  of  the  rare  pre-Revolutionary  coats-of- 
arms  that  may  still  be  found,  here  and  there,  in  traditional  and  con- 
servative Normandy. 

The  Statue  that  Walked  Alone 

OHERVILLE.  At  Janville,  just  south  of  Les  Veulettes  on  the 
Caux  coast,  there  is  preserved  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  that  walked 
by  itself.  For  some  reason  or  another  the  image  was  taken  down  the 
hill  to  a  nearby  village  called  Paluel,  but  preferring  the  surroundings 
of  Janville,  the  statue  walked  back  up  the  hill,  and  has  since  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  place  of  its  choice. 

Farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  Yvetot,  is  Oherville,  whence  a  zigzag 
way  leads  up  out  of  the  valley  as  far  as  Auffay,  where  you  can  view 
the  pretty  valley  of  the  Durdent,  with  its  numberless  villages  and  old 
manors  and  farms.  The  picturesque  Manor  of  Auffay,  whose  flint 
and  brick  walls  are  decorated  in  all  sorts  of  amusing  designs — zig- 
zags, lozenges,  checkers  and  so  forth — bears  the  date  1442.  It  was 
built,  then,  during  the  English  occupation,  but  the  house  was  re- 
furbished about  1553  in  the  Renaissance  taste.  In  the  18th  century 
manor  and  lands  were  inherited  by  Marie  d'Houdetot,  who  married 
one  L.  P.  Le  Poulletier.  Madame  Le  Poulletier  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVI,  she  lived  through  the 
Revolution,  the  Terror,  and  the  Consulate,  and  died  in  1801,  having 
been  bora  in  1697.  She  spent  most  of  her  life  at  Auffay  and  remained 
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there,  undisturbed,  throughout  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that  she 
was  ninety-two  when  all  the  trouble  started. 

All  this  Durdent  valley  is  full  of  surprises  and  delightful  discover- 
ies. There  is  Hericourt,  in  whose  Romanesque  crypt  are  preserved 
fine  old  Limoges  enamel  reliquaries.  Saint-Riquier's  crypt  is  hewn 
out  of  the  living  rock.  At  Caniel  is  a  chapel  where  children  can  be 
cured  of  fear — if  their  parents  are  wise.  .  .  . 

And  every  few  thousand  yards  there  is  something  to  evoke  the 
past  .  .  .  and  promise  a  peaceful  future. 

Fish-scale  Roofs 

ORBEC.  Eight  miles  out  from  Lisieux  by  the  Orbec  road  lies 
Saint-Pierre-de-Mailloc,  nearby  is  the  Chateau  de  Mailloc,  a 
construction  of  Francois  Fs  time,  with  four  great  angle  towers.  It 
was  burned  down  in  1925,  and  only  the  gaunt  walls  now  remain. 

Orbec  is  about  eight  miles  farther  on.  It  is  a  small  town  of  about 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  inhabitants  on  the  Orbec  stream,  and  has 
some  curious  old  houses  and  two  or  three  fine  mansions  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  The  Flamboyant  Church  of  Notre-Dame  has 
good  16th  century  glass.  The  belfry  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  or  town 
hospital  is  covered  with  essentes,  that  is,  fish-scale-shaped  shingles, 
now  rare  everywhere  in  Normandy,  except  at  Vire. 

1944 

OUISTREHAM.  Ouistreham,  on  the  Bessin  beaches,  was  one  of 
the  landing  points  in  1944.  The  place  had  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  containing  more  collaborators  and  fifth-columnists 
than  any  other  place  in  Normandy  where,  we  must  hasten  to  say, 
such  gentry  were  perhaps  rarer  even  than  anywhere  else  in  France. 
The  reason  for  Ouistreham's  unsavoury  renown  is  unknown,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  a  few  flagrant  cases  served  to  damn  the  many.  The 
Norman  peasant  is  rather  a  dour  individual.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
that,  and  those  who  make  their  first  acquaintance  with  Frenchmen 
in  Normandy  will  be  surprised  at  what  they  find  elsewhere.  There 
was  no  riotous  welcome  for  the  Allies.  Well,  that  was  understand- 
able enough.  The  Norman  peasant  had  done  pretty  well  during  the 
occupation.  Like  the  peasants  all  over  France,  he  had  piled  up  money 
and  acquired  land  and  houses.  And  these  were  being  shot  to  bits. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  first  reactions  of  the  Normans  to  the  Allies 
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(later  on  the  attitude  got  much  more  friendly),  we  may  also  remember 
that  eighty  thousand  Norman  civilians  were  killed  and  that  thousands 
of  skeletons  are  still  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Caen,  Saint-L6,  Isigny 
and  other  places. 

Our  men  moved  along  through  Ouistreham  to  Franceville  and 
then  fell  back  to  Sallenelles,  but  the  earliest  definable  British  position 
ran  through  a  line  roughly  Villons,  Anisy,  Combes,  Periers,  Beuville 
and  Bieville — all  small  hamlets  now  crushed  into  powder.  This 
position  left  a  narrow  lane  through  Epron,  La  Bijude  and  Le  Landel, 
whereby  the  enemy  might  have  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  and  cut  us  off 
from  the  sea.  But  he  did  not,  and  the  clash  of  battle  receded  from 
the  beaches,  leaving,  amongst  other  places,  Ouistreham  almost  un- 
touched. 

It  was  sad  that  the  region  of  Normandy  over  which  wre  had  to 
advance  was  the  very  part  most  rich  in  spired  churches,  castles, 
manors,  country-houses,  charming  villages  and  old  farms,  priories, 
abbeys  and  all  the  monuments  that  made — and  indeed  still  make— 
the  Bessin  a  museum  of  architecture. 

No,  Ouistreham  has  only  just  a  few  scratches.  It  is  a  little  Channel 
port,  like  so  many  others.  Nearby  has  been  "developed"  the  exotic- 
ally  named  Riva-Bella  seaside  resort.  The  port  was  a  flourishing 
place  from  the  11th  to  13th  centuries,  but  the  silting  up  of  the  Orne 
caused  its  decay.  The  only  historical  event  of  importance  that 
illustrated  Ouistreham  before  1944  was  the  beating  off  by  one  Michel 
Cabieu,  on  the  night  of  12th  July,  1792,  of  an  attempted  landing 
by  British  troops. 

The  sight  of  the  place  is  the  magnificent  church,  with  a  noble  Nor- 
man and  upstanding  west  front,  severe,  simple  and  arcaded — a  play  of 
lines  and  shade.  The  nave  is  buttressed  and  the  pillared  tower  is 
very  French  and  elegant  and  early  and  simple.  The  interior,  with  its 
massive  pillars  and  high  windows,  recalls  St.  Stephen  at  Caen. 

Killed  by  the  King's  Son 

OUTRELAIZE.  On  Saturday,  10th  August,  1755,  the  Court  was 
hunting  on  Villepreux  plain  when  the  Dauphin,  son  of  King 
Louis  XV,  accidentally  killed  a  gentleman  of  his  retinue,  a  Monsieur 
de  Chambors.  Compensation  was  fixed  on  a  royal  scale — 4,000  livres 
pension  to  Madame  de  Chambors,  the  eldest  surviving  son  was  made 
a  Count,  and  a  pension  of  6,000  livres  a  year  was  secured  to  the  head 
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of  the  house  in  perpetuity.  The  pension  had  a  curious  history.  On 
5th  January,  1790,  the  National  Assembly  voted  the  abolition  of  all 
pensions — many  if  not  most  of  which  were  admittedly  scandalous 
and  abusive — but  the  pension  to  the  Chambors  was  made  a  unique 
exception  and  the  vote  to  maintain  it  was  unanimous.  This  decision 
to  continue  payment  of  a  royal  pension  to  the  head  of  a  titled  family 
seems  curious  even  as  early  in  the  Revolution  as  1790.  Of  course, 
when  things  began  to  get  much  more  complicated  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror  and  the  first  Empire  succeeded,  the  Chambors  pension  was 
forgotten,  but  it  was  revived  in  1816  after  the  Restoration  and  paid 
regularly  by  all  the  Governments  of  France  until  1915,  when  the 
last  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  Monsieur  de  Chambors,  the 
marquise  de  Champagne-Boyer,  nee  Sainte-Aldegonde,  died,  leaving 
her  estates  to  her  great-nephew,  Monsieur  Thomas  d'Ouilliamson, 
of  the  well-known  Norman  family  that  claims  originally  to  have  been 
Williamson  and  to  be  of  Scots  descent.  The  Chambors' place  was 
at  Outrelaize,  where,  soon  after  the  town  of  Gouvix,  the  little  river 
Laize  broadens  out  and  the  agreeable  country-house  built  by  the 
Chambors  in  the  17th  century  still  stands. 

Aristide  Briand 

PACY-SUR-EURE.  We  once  heard  the  late  Aristide  Briand,  the 
French  statesman  and  supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations,  say 
that  all  the  troubles  of  Europe  had  arisen  because  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Had  she  not  existed  England  and  France  would,  five  hundred  years 
ago,  have  been  merged  into  one  nation  and  Germany  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  as  a  great  power.  Of  course,  he  spoke  less  than 
half-seriously,  but  there's  many  a  true  word  .  .  . 

Briand,  although  a  Breton  by  birth,  was  a  Norman  by  choice.  All 
the  time  he  could  spare  from  Paris  was  spent  at  his  Cocherel  cottage, 
just  near  Menilles.  Here  he  died  and  here  he  was  buried,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  French  orators,  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
yet  far-sighted  of  pacifists  and  a  man  of  great  personal  charm.  His 
laziness  was  legendary,  but  few  politicians  of  his  time  achieved  such 
a  commanding  position  in  public  life  as  was  his  to  the  end. 

Cocherel  Old  Mill,  so  often  painted,  was  destroyed  in  1944,  but 
otherwise  the  little  Seine-side  village  is  unchanged.  Near  Cocherel, 
on  16th  May,  1364,  Duguesclin  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Navarre,  and  took  prisoner  the  famous  Captal 
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de  Buch,  K.G.,  the  dynast  from  Guyenne  who,  fighting  on  our  side, 
turned  the  day  for  us  at  Poitiers.  There  is  a  monument  to  the  engage- 
ment on  the  Hardencourt-Cocherel  road. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Cocherel  lies  Chambray,  with  a  typical 
Henry  IV  chateau. 

Menilles  has  a  rambling  old  church  of  the  sort  we  are  so  familiar 
with  at  home,  for  Normandy  is  a  land  where  every  village  has  an  old 
church,  or  had,  up  to  1944,  and  many  of  them  have  been  more  spared 
by  the  War  of  Liberation  than  we  might  have  dared  to  hope. 
M6nilles  church,  with  its  grey  walls,  its  moss-flecked  roof— here 
golden-yellow  and  there  bright  green,  for  Normandy,  like  England, 
is  a  damp  country — with  a  traceried  window  or  two  and  a  truncated 
tower,  is  very  familiar.  It  is  all,  in  some  way,  eloquent  and  harmon- 
ious, especially  if  you  are  in  the  mood.  There  is  magnificent  Flam- 
boyant sculpture  round  the  west  entrance — and  Menilles  church, 
with  the  neighbouring  chateau — is  unscathed. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  south  of  Menilles  is  Pacy-sur-Eure,  on  that 
river's  right  bank  just  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable.  The  church  is 
Romanesque,  and  contains,  in  a  chapel  to  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
excellent  stone  statues  of  the  Virgin  of  Pity  and  of  Saint  Anne. 

Farther  off,  eight  miles  to  the  south  and  at  the  foot  of  Merey 
forest,  is  Neuilly  on  the  Eure,  with  a  magnificent  untouched  Henry  IV 
style  house  of  brick  and  white  stone — it  is  a  miniature  Balleroy. 

Wall  Paintings 

IE  PETIT-QUEVILLY.  Norman  churches  were  as  colourful  in- 
i  side  as  the  painted  churches  of  the  Orthodox  East.  France  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  wall  paintings.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
Loire  valley  and  along  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Loire.  Then  comes 
eastern  Poitou — that  has  more  painted  churches  than  any  other  part 
of  France — Burgundy,  the  Nivernais,  the  Berry,  the  Bourbonnais, 
the  Marche  and  the  Limousin.  There  are  some  frescoes — among  the 
most  interesting — in  Savoy,  the  Dauphiny,  the  Auvergne,  the  Velay, 
Provence  and  the  Roussillon  and — very  few  in  other  provinces.  In 
Normandy  they  are  almost  unknown,  for  the  damp  climate  has  long 
since  robbed  the  walls  of  their  rich  revetments. 

By  the  13th  century  the  heyday  of  the  wall-painters  was  over.  The 
master  glazers  were  beginning  to  dominate  the  architectural  mode, 
and  their  almost  wall-less  churches  left  little  room  for  frescoes. 
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Nearly  all  the  wall  decoration  now  remaining  in  France  is  either 
Romanesque  or  imitation  Romanesque.  Some  of  the  frescoes  from 
the  Loire  valley  and  from  Touraine  have,  however,  something  of  the 
Gothic  radiance  that  was,  in  the  13th  century,  to  become  the  heritage 
of  French  art  in  general. 

When  the  wall  paintings  at  Le  Petit-Quevilly  were  executed,  the 
splendid  Cluniac  traditions,  the  Byzantine  style,  the  fierce  beauty  of 
such  murals  as  those  at  Rocamadour,  or  of  Saint-Martin-de- 
Fenouiller  or  of  Berze-la-Ville,  were  things  of  the  past. 

Still,  the  paintings  of  Le  Petit-Quevilly  are  very  precious,  firstly 
because  they  are  almost  unique  in  Normandy — the  frescoes  of  Saint- 
Ceneri  are  later  and  so  retouched  as  to  be  almost  modern — and 
secondly  because  they  show,  in  their  execution,  the  clear  influence  of 
the  windows  of  Chartres.  In  fact,  the  painters  of  13th  century  Nor- 
mandy were  copying  the  glazers  as  the  latter  had  copied  the  earlier 
painters. 

The  wall  paintings  of  Le  Petit-Quevilly  employ  a  fairly  rich  palette : 
blue,  green  (sure  sign  of  late  date),  yellow  ochre,  a  reddish  brown, 
cerise,  and  the  deep  blue  that  is  the  real  oultremer  of  the  12th  century, 
made,  or  supposedly  made,  from  crushed  and  ground  lapis-lazuli. 

It  is  the  spandrels  of  the  choir  that  have  kept  their  paintings 
depicting  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin.  The  scenes  are  in 
medallions  fringed  with  floral  and  leaf  designs.  The  Virgin  of  the 
Nativity  is  especially  exquisite  and  pathetic. 

This  chapel  of  Saint- Julien,  that  shelters  the  paintings,  is,  in  itself, 
a  notable  edifice.  The  three-bayed  nave  has  no  side-aisles,  and  its 
original  vaulted  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a  wooden  barrel-roof,  but 
the  choir  has  retained  its  original  sexpartite  vaulting. 

The  chapel  was,  until  1667 — by  which  time  leprosy  had  disappeared 
from  France — part  of  a  leper-house  founded  by  our  Henry  II. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  later  Carthusian  priory  but  one  Louis  XV 
style  wing. 

The  late  Gothic  church  of  Saint-Pierre  is  worth  a  visit,  and  the 
Porte  de  Diane  (in  the  rue  Rosa-Bonheur)  displays  a  fine,  though 
battered,  bas-relief  of  a  reclining  Diana  and  in  the  manner  of  Jean- 
Goujon. 

Le  Petit-Quevilly  is  really  nowadays  a  suburb  of  Rouen,  although 
it  is  a  town  of  nearly  20,000  inhabitants  who  are  mostly  engaged  in 
spinning  and  weaving  and  in  the  preparation  of  chemical  products. 
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Horses 

LE-PIN-AU-HARAS.  The  Haras  Du  Pin  or  National  Stud,  that  is 
J  still  the  most  important  in  France,  was  founded  in  1714  in  a 
really  beautiful  site  just  on  the  borders  of  Le  Pin  forest  and  above  the 
valley  of  the  Ure.  The  grounds  cover  more  than  three  thousand  acres. 
The  number  of  stallions  is  kept  up  to  about  four  hundred,  and  there 
is  attached  to  the  place  a  school  for  the  training  of  remount  officers 
for  the  French  Army. 

Mansard  drew  up  the  plans  for  the  buildings  that  were  not  com- 
pleted until  1728.  The  stables  are  in  two  parallel  lines,  forming  an 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  house  where  the  stud's  directors  live.  The 
chateau  is  on  a  terrace  dominating  the  valley.  The  courtyard  is 
called  Colbert's  Court  in  honour  of  the  great  and  relentless  states- 
man of  Louis  XIV' s  time  who  was  the  originator  of  the  National 
Stud  scheme.  The  two  advancing  wings  of  the  house  give  it  a  most 
imposing  appearance,  and  leading  right  down  from  the  house  through 
the  Le  Pin  forest  is  the  magnificent  "Louis  XIV"  avenue.  The  place 
keeps  much  of  the  tradition  and  state  of  the  Old  Regime.  There  is  a 
racecourse  nearby,  and  just  facing  the  entry  to  the  grounds  is  one  of 
the  best  rural  restaurants  in  Normandy,  the  Hostellerie  du  Tourne- 
Bride,  so  that  a  visit  to  the  stud  can  also  be  the  occasion  of  some 
gastronomical  experiment. 

About  five  miles  to  the  south-east,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ure 
valley  and  up  on  the  plateau  about  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  Saint- Germain-de-Clairefeuille,  with  a  late  14th  and  early  15th 
century  church.  The  choir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  late 
Gothic  screen  of  carved  oak  whose  twelve  panels  are  painted  with 
contemporary  pictures  in  the  style  of  the  Flemish  school.  The  whole 
is  unrestored  and  worthy  of  examination. 

From  Saint-Germain  you  get  wide-spreading  views  over  the  plain 
of  Sees,  bordered  by  the  dark  fringe  of  Ecouves  forest. 

Exmes,  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  stud,  is  at  the  source  of 
a  little  stream  curiously  called  the  Roulecrotte.  There  is  a  noticeable 
church  displaying  in  parts  all  types  of  Norman  architecture  from 
the  12th  to  the  17th  centuries,  but  it  is  as  a  centre  for  horse-breeding 
that  Exmes  is  famous.  Exmes  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  the  place  for 
seeing  the  old  Norman  breeds  at  their  best.  Oximum  (whence 
Exmes)  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  settlement  and  later  it  was  the 
provincial  capital  of  a  region  known  as  the  Hiesmois. 
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Bocage  Journey 

LE  PLESSIS-GRIMOULT.  The  surroundings  of  Thury-Harcourt 
i  offer  endless  excursions.  It  is  a  country  of  winding  rivers, 
abandoned  castles,  fine  Romanesque  churches — such  as  that  at 
Mutrecy,  whose  walls  are  patterned  in  herringbone  design — and  then 
you  can  wander  or  drive  through  the  fairy-like  Grimbosq  forest  back 
to  Thury.  Or  we  can  make  our  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Orne,  or 
across  it  and  through  a  valley  road  cut  in  the  flanks  of  the  Bocage's 
main  chain  of  hills,  past  the  Mont  de  VEncre  that  is  over  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  Aunay-sur-Odon  with  its  tanneries — since  the  time  of 
Arlette's  father,  Normandy  has  been  famed  for  its  leather. 

Near  Aunay  are  the  remains  of  an  11th  century  castle  and  of  the 
Cistercian  abbey  founded  a  hundred  years  later.  Next  comes  the 
Bois  du  Roy  and  then  an  old  Roman  camp.  From  the  summit  of 
Mont  Pincon  you  get  a  view  that,  in  fine  weather,  reaches  as  far  as 
the  Seine  valley. 

There  is  a  cheese  factory  in  the  old  abbey  of  Le  Plessis-Grimoult,  of 
which  Bossuet,  the  famous  preacher,  was  once  commendatory  abbot. 
The  chapter  house  is  fairly  well  preserved,  and  not  far  off  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle — possibly  of  the  11th  century. 

A  Splendid  Gothic  Building 

PONT-AUDEMER.  Pont-Audemer,  on  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Risle  not  far  from  where  it  falls  into  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine's 
estuary,  has  been  very  hard  hit  by  the  war.  And  its  lovely  Flamboyant 
church  has  not  escaped. 

Pont-Audemer  has  been  dubbed  by  patriotic  Norman  writers  the 
"Venice  of  Normandy,"  and  certainly  here  the  Risle  breaks  up  into 
a  number  of  arms  and  canals.  The  city  went  through  the  usual 
vicissitudes  of  Norman  towns,  taken  by  the  French  in  the  13th 
century,  recaptured  by  us  in  the  1 5th,  and  occupied  by  Henry  IV  when 
he  was  conquering  his  kingdom  in  1 590. 

The  place  has  always  been  famous  for  its  tanneries,  which  were 
established  over  six  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  course  of  ages  to  this 
main  trade  have  been  added  paper- works,  weaving,  spinning  and  a 
number  of  the  homely  and  minor  industries  of  our  forefathers.  The 
"Tanners'  Quarters,"  intersected  by  canals  overhung  by  wooden 
facades,  was  one  of  the  most  curious  and  unchanged  in  any  Norman 
town. 
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In  the  courtyard  of  the  Auberge  du  Vieux-Puits,  a  17th  century 
building,  is  the  well — mentioned  by  Flaubert  in  Madame  Bovary, 
and  brought  hither  from  the  old  "Swan  Inn"  at  Rouen.  There  is  a  fine 
Romanesque  doorway  nearby  leading  into  the  ruined  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

But  the  Church  of  Saint-Ouen  is  the  sight  of  the  place.  On  to  the 
old  Romanesque  choir,  that  in  the  12th  century  was  roofed  with 
Gothic  vaulting,  a  magnificent  Flamboyant  nave  was  added  in  the 
years  from  1488  to  1506.  All  this  nave  is  decorated  with  a  richness 
and  a  luxuriance  of  imagination  that  have  been  rarely  equalled.  The 
side  aisles  have  splendid  carved  stone  pendants  of  the  type  we  are 
familiar  with  from  Henry  VIE's  chapel  at  Westminster,  and  several 
of  the  chapels  are  still  adorned  with  their  unrestored  16th  century 
stained  glass.  The  triforium  is  a  marvel  of  decorated  grace,  that  our 
illustrations  show  well  enough. 

The  surroundings  of  Pont-Audemer  merit  a  visit.  A  few  hundred 
yards  outside  the  town  is  the  little  village  of  Saint-Germain,  whose 
church,  though  much  restored,  is,  in  the  main,  of  very  ancient 
Romanesque,  possibly  11th  century,  and  there  is  a  fine  traceried 
14th  century  east  window  filled  with  excellent  15th  century  glass 
en  grisaille — that  is,  in  grey  monochrome— representing  objects  in 
relief. 

About  ten  miles  away  is  the  La  Roque  point,  jutting  up  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  at  the  edge  of  the  Vernier  marshes,  and  from 
this  outpost  there  is  a  splendid  view  over  the  whole  Seine  estuary 
from  Quillebeuf  to  Honfleur  and  Le  Havre,  set  against  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  Seine's  right  banks. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  Vow 

PONT-DE-L'ARCHE.  Here  over  the  Seine  Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  the  Franks  and  Roman  Emperor,  threw  a  bridge  in  the 
9th  century,  and  this  bridge — repaired  and  partly  rebuilt  in  the  sixteen 
hundreds — was  standing  until  1850.  Pont-de-l'Arche  lies  a  little 
downstream  from  the  point  where  the  Eure  falls  into  the  larger  river 
and  at  the  foot  of  uplands  covered  with  the  thickets  of  the  Bord 
forest. 

The  15th  century  Gothic  church  is  a  fine  example  of  early  Flam- 
boyant decoration,  but  the  place  is  most  famed  for  its  magnificent 
series  of  stained-glass  windows.  The  16th  century  material  in  the 
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south  aisle  has  been  much  restored,  although  still  glittering  and 
attractive.  That  in  the  north  aisle  is  older  and  less  interfered  with. 
There  is  a  magnificent  late  16th  century  Tree  of  Jesse. 

The  forty-six  choir  stalls  in  carved  oak  are  fine  18th  century  work 
and  come  from  the  old  abbey  of  Bon-Port,  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
town.  This  abbey  was  founded  in  1190  for  the  Cistercians  by  our 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who,  while  forcing  a  stag  across  the  Seine, 
and  in  danger  of  being  swept  away  and  drowned  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  made  a  vow  that  if  his  horse  bore  him  safe  a  bon  port  to  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  he  would  found  an  abbey  in  thanksgiving. 
There  is  little  to  be  seen  of  the  abbey  church,  but  the  refectory  and 
the  kitchens,  dating  from  the  midlde  of  the  13th  century,  are  well 
preserved. 

Cheese  with  a  Pedigree 

PONT-L'EVEQUE.  For  most  of  us  the  name  Pont-L'Eveque 
calls  up  visions  of  cheese,  that  delightful  amber-coloured,  honey- 
combed cheese  that  is  not  soft  like  Camembert,  but  half-way  towards 
the  hard  cheeses.  It  keeps  well,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  long 
journeys.  And,  indeed,  the  town  is  true  to  its  reputation  as  a  centre 
of  good  living.  It  is  quite  a  small  place,  with  less  than  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  but  there  are  at  least  two  excellent  hotels  where  Norman 
cooking  at  its  best  may  be  enjoyed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pont- 
L'Eveque  is  only  the  market,  and  most  of  the  cheese  comes  from  the 
surrounding  countryside,  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  being  Breuil. 
But  the  Pont-l'fiveque  cheese  has  a  notable  pedigree  in  comparison 
with  which  such  products  as  Camembert  are  mere  upstarts,  for  the 
Pont-l'Eveque  cheese  was  celebrated  in  verse  as  long  ago  as  1230  by 
Guillaume  de  Lords,  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  that  our  Chaucer 
Englished  later  on. 

Pont-l'Eveque — that  takes  its  name  from  a  bridge  here  thrown 
across  the  confluence  of  the  Touques  and  the  Calonne  by  an  early 
Bishop  of  Lisieux — is  a  long,  straggling  place  with  some  fine  old 
half-timbered  15th  and  16th  century  houses.  The  Flamboyant 
Church  of  Saint  Michael  has  some  fine  16th  century  stained  glass, 
including  a  charming  window  dated  1619  showing  the  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  the  symbols  of  her  Litanies.  The  old  Hotel  de  Brilly,  a 
pleasing  Louis' XV  building,  houses  the  sub-prefecture,  where,  in  1872 
was  born  Robert  de  Flers,  the  well-known  French  dramatist  whose 
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plays,  in  collaboration  with  Caillavet  (whose  wife  was  the  Egeria  of 
Anatole  France),  were  for  many  years  the  joy  of  Parisian  playgoers. 
On  the  square  named  after  the  dramatist  is  a  house  lived  in  for  some 
time  by  Flaubert,  where  the  owners  inspired  him  with  the  theme  for 
the  touching  and  poignant  short  story  Un  Coeur  Simple.  There  is  also 
the  house  of  the  old  'Tntendants" — or  royal  inspectors  of  public 
services  under  the  ancien  regime — in  Louis  XII  style,  with  a  remark- 
able wooden  garret  in  the  shape  of  a  ship's  hull.  The  Library  is  full 
of  curious  old  charts  dating  from  the  times  when  the  Norman  seamen 
sailed  far  and  wide  on  adventure. 

Two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  is  Saint- Julien-sur-Calonne,  with 
some  excellent  16th  century  statuary  and  grisaille  windows.  Nearby 
at  Launay-sur-Calonne  the  church  shelters  tombs  with  recumbent 
statues  of  the  seventeen  hundreds. 

In  addition  to  its  other  attractions  we  may  add  that  Pont-l'Eveque 
produces  the  best  Calvados  or  apple-jack  in  Normandy,  that  pale- 
golden  liqueur  with  the  greenish  lights  in  it.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
Calvados,  from  the  common  or  garden  sort  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  was  poured  into  your  coffee,  to  the  rare  old  spirit  that  comes 
in  stone  bottles  and  must  be  used  with  care.  It  is  a  glass  of  "Calva- 
dos" that  supplies  the  traditional  trou  nonnand,  or  "Norman  hole," 
that  is  a  drink  in  the  middle  of  a  copious  Norman  repast  to  aid 
digestion,  they  say,  and  to  spur  one  on  to  further  efforts.  It  can  be 
quite  effective. 

Subterranean  Rivers 

T)  ORT-EN-BESSIN.  Port-en-Bessin,  picturesquely  lying  in  a  fold 
jL  of  the  cliffs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dromme,  is  a  small  harbour 
with  a  fine  sandy  beach.  Efforts  have  been  made,  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  to  turn  the  haven  into  a  useful  harbour,  but  it  is 
still  a  very  mediocre  port  with  the  tide  receding  to  a  prodigious 
distance. 

The  Dromme  and  the  Aure  are  two  curious  little  rivers  that  dive 
into  the  ground  at  Soucy,  some  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Port-en- 
Bessin,  and  then  reappear  at  the  sea's  edge.  The  cliffs  around  the 
port  are  about  two  hundred  feet  high  and  of  friable  limestone  that  is 
whipped  by  the  wind  and  lashed  by  the  rain  and  water  into  fantastic 
shapes.  The  foreshore  is  all  covered  with  great  blocks  of  stone  that 
have  crashed  down  from  the  crags. 
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Turgot 

POTIGNY.  A  couple  of  miles  from  the  Devil's  Gap  and  the  hill- 
tomb  of  Marie  Jolly  you  may  see  two  wings  of  a  country-house 
that  belonged  to  Turgot,  the  remarkable  economist,  "the  founder  of 
modern  political  economy"  who,  as  Leon  Say  said,  "though  he  failed 
in  the  18th  century  he  triumphed  in  the  19th."  Turgot,  though  born 
in  Paris,  came  of  an  old  bourgeois  Norman  family,  and  in  his  upright, 
honourable  life  he  displayed  the  best  virtues  of  the  Norman  people. 
Turgot's  writings,  on  all  sorts  of  economic  subjects  and  in  all  of 
which  he  advocated  free  competition  and  the  abolition  of  State  inter- 
ference and  regulation,  may  be  read  with  profit  today,  when  we  are 
slipping  back  into  a  state  and  condition  of  bureaucratic  control  as 
abusive  as  anything  in  the  ancien  regime.  Turgot  became  a  minister 
of  State  in  1774,  and  had  to  set  about  a  drastic  plan  of  economy,  for 
the  financial  situation  of  France  at  the  end  of  Louis  XVTs  reign  was 
even  more  confused  and  menacing  than  that  of  France  today  after  a 
disastrous  war  and  a  German  occupation.  In  1776  he  managed  to 
get  his  Six  Edicts  promulgated.  They  made  a  clean  sweep  of  many 
abuses,  but  aroused  the  most  violent  opposition  from  all  classes  of 
society.  Turgot,  indeed,  believed  in  an  enlightened  absolutism,  under 
which  the  sovereign  would  carry  out  the  reforms  whose  need  was  so 
crying.  Probably,  like  all  very  able  men  in  office,  he  also  regarded 
himself  as  the  best  instrument  for  seeing  that  the  reforms  were  applied. 
But  there  could  be  no  effective  tinkering  with  the  archaic  economic 
and  financial  administration  of  France  without  political  and  indeed 
constitutional  reform,  and  this,  in  view  of  the  system  of  government 
that  had  grown  up  in  France,  was,  as  it  proved,  impossible  without 
Revolution,  and  anything  like  this  Turgot  not  unnaturally  deprecated. 
Had  the  King  of  France  been  another  sort  of  man  from  the  indolent, 
good-natured,  inefficient  and  weak  creature  that  Louis  XVI  was, 
much  might  have  been  done.  As  it  was,  the  King  let  Turgot  fall, 
largely  perhaps  at  the  prompting  of  Marie- Antoinette,  who  by  this 
time  dominated  the  spirit  of  her  husband.  From  1776  when  he  was 
dismissed  from  office,  until  1781  when  he  died,  Turgot  lived  in 
retirement  at  Paris,  where  he  continued  his  studies  and  writings. 
Without,  perhaps,  being  a  statesman  and  a  genius  of  the  first  rank, 
with  his  disappearance  the  old  regime  lost  the  last  chance  of  reform 
and  survival. 
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At  Aubigny,  four  miles  from  Potigny  on  the  way  to  Falaise,  there 
is  an  interesting  country-house  consisting  of  a  main  block  between 
two  great  square  towers.  The  roof  of  the  main  block  comes  lower  down 
than  that  of  the  towers,  and  the  place  has  the  mysterious  quality  that 
always  emerges  from  very  high  roofs  pierced  with  dormers.  From 
1528  the  place  has  belonged  to  the  Morel  family,  known  as  Morel 
d' Aubigny,  and  the  house  is  now  the  property  of  the  marquis 
d' Aubigny  d'Assay.  In  the  church  are  six  tombs  surmounted  by 
kneeling  statues  of  the  d'Aubignys  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Where  Harold  Saved  the  Conqueror's  Life 

PONTORSON.  In  the  days  before  Hastings,  when  William  the 
Bastard  and  Harold  the  Saxon  were  friends  and  allies,  they 
battled  together  against  Conan,  the  Count  of  Brittany.  In  crossing 
the  soggy  ground  by  the  course  of  the  Couesnon  that  then,  as  now, 
divided  Normandy  from  Brittany,  William  got  bogged.  Harold  came 
to  the  rescue  and  saved  the  Duke's  life.  How  different  might  our 
history  have  been  had  William  the  Bastard  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
Couesnon  marshes! 

This  little-known  incident  from  the  Conqueror's  career  is  repre- 
sented in  some  good  modern  stained  glass  you  may  find  in  Pontorson 
church,  where,  also,  there  is  an  excellent  Renaissance  reredos.  The 
building  is  early  Gothic,  with  later  additions,  but  the  west  front  is 
untouched  Romanesque. 

Pontorson,  on  the  Couesnon,  is  the  starting-point  for  the  Mont- 
Saint-Michel  pilgrimage.  Had  the  river  taken  its  course  a  little  more 
to  the  west,  the  famous  mount  would  have  been  Breton.  So  the 
adage  has  it : 

"Le  Couesnon,  par  sa  folie, 
A  mis  le  Mont  en  Normandie." 
{"The  Couesnon,  by  its  folly, 
Has  put  the  mount  in  Normandy") 

Pontorson  Castle  was  formerly  a  stronghold  of  Duguesclin,  who  was 
such  a  thorn  in  our  side  during  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  Once,  in  his  absence  from  Pontorson,  his  sister  Julienne 
was  left  in  command,  and  she  beat  off  an  attack  of  the  English  who 
had  artfully  suborned  the  serving-maids  to  open  the  doors  at  night. 
The  perfidious  women  were  sewn  up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the 
Couesnon. 
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The  Oldest  Christian  Monument  in  the  Cotentin 

QUERQUEVILLE.  The  large  village  of  Querqueville  lies  about 
,five  miles  out  of  Cherbourg  to  the  north-east,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Hague  peninsula.  In  the  churchyard  is  Saint-Germain's  chapel, 
a  little,  low,  cruciform  oratory,  as  rough-hewn  as  anything  from  our 
Outer  Isles.  It  bears  at  its  transept's  intersection  a  disproportion- 
ately lofty  tower  topped  with  an  octagonal,  blunt  and  pyramidal 
slate  roof.  The  stone  courses  are  sunk  into  thick  mortar  that  has 
weathered  a  little  more  than  the  ashlar,  leaving  an  uneven  surface  of 
most  antique  and  northern-looking  strength.  Before  the  chapel  is  a 
cross  so  slender  and  of  such  short  cross-piece  that  it  is  like  a  dwarf 
crucifix  on  stilts. 

Within  the  chapel  are  vague  traces  of  mural  paintings,  but  of  what 
period  it  is  difficult  to  say.  They  are  probably  not  very  ancient. 

A  Blazon  that  Escaped 

QUIBERVILLE.  Quiberville,  on  the  Caux  coast,  is  just  a  little 
village  and  bathing  beach  scattered  about  among  the  trees  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Saane.  The  church  contains  a  tomb  dated 
1363,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  12th  century  sarcophagi  and  an  old 
cross.  There  is  a  well  in  the  village  that,  quite  exceptionally,  bears 
clearly  sculptured  the  date  1649  over  an  impaled  coat-of-arms,  with 
supporters  that  escaped  the  destruction  of  "signs  of  feudal  privilege" 
at  the  Revolution. 

The  King's  Treasure 

QUILLEBEUF.  On  3rd  June,  1790,  the  brig  Telemaque 
foundered  in  the  Seine  off  Quillebeuf  at  a  spot,  so  it  was 
said,  that  could  be  plotted  by  means  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  church 
belfry  to  Pere  Martin's  cottage  at  the  river's  edge. 

The  Quillebeuf  passage  was,  from  of  old,  reputed  very  dangerous 
— and  it  is  here  also  that  the  tidal  wave  begins  to  fling  upstream 
its  curling  wall  of  water. 

The  story  of  the  Quillebeuf  treasure  is  that  at  the  end  of  the 
revolutionary  year  1789,  much  plate  was,  for  the  account  of  the  King, 
conveyed  to  Rouen,  where  it  was  melted  down  and  then  shipped 
aboard  the  Telemaque  that  was  to  sail  for  England.  It  seems  that 
one  of  Marie-Antoinette's  diamond  necklaces — but  not  the  famous 
one — was  also  put  in  the  Telemaque 's  hold. 
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Many  plans  had  been  made  to  retrieve  the  booty,  and  by  1939  a 
small  syndicate  had  been  formed  to  explore  the  wreck.  This  was, 
sure  enough,  located  by  the  famous  line  from  belfry  to  cottage, 
and  the  divers  got  to  work,  but,  alas!  as  so  often  in  these  cases 
of  sunken  treasure,  nothing  of  value  was  recovered — just  pots 
and  pans  and  old  candlesticks.  Still,  the  quest  was  exciting  while  it 
lasted. 

Quillebeuf,  four  miles  from  Lillebonne,  is  a  fishing  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  and  at  the  tip  of  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  thrust 
out  between  the  Vernier  marshes  and  the  river.  The  place  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  during  the  Wars  of  Religion  and,  for  some  time 
after  its  reconstruction  in  Henry  IV's  time,  was  baptised  "Henricar- 
ville"  or,  even  more  pompously,  "Henricopolis,"  but  the  town  soon 
reverted  to  its  old  designation. 

The  Romanesque  church  has  a  superb,  though  unfinished,  lantern- 
tower,  and  the  nave  is  of  sturdy  archaic  Norman  type.  On  to  this 
nave  was  added,  in  the  late  fifteen  hundreds,  an  elaborate  late  Gothic 
choir. 

The  Vernier  marshes,  that  cover  over  eleven  thousand  acres,  cover 
an  old  sea  bay.  Where  the  wasteland  has  been  drained  and  diked  it 
is  very  fertile.  As  long  ago  as  1607,  Henry  IV  called  in  a  Dutch  com- 
pany to  reclaim  the  ground  on  the  model  of  the  Low  Countries — but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Between  Villequier  and  Quillebeuf  lies  Vieux-Port.  It  was  the 
portus  tutus  of  early  medieval  times.  It  is  now  a  decayed  little  place 
at  the  curve  of  the  river  and  the  village  is  hidden  in  greenery.  A 
rustic  chapel  shaded  by  an  immense  yew  tree  stands  at  the  foot  of 
hilly  banks.  Vieux-Port  has  escaped  the  damage  suffered  by  so  many 
of  these  Seine-side  villages  during  the  German  retreat  in  1944. 

Where  James  II  Watched  his  Last  Hopes  Fade 

QUINEVILLE.  For  hours  on  a  chilly  May  day  of  1692  a  thin, 
✓  prematurely  aged  man — he  was  only  just  sixty — watched  a 
sea  fight  from  a  hill  overlooking  the  Channel.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
his  agitation  and  despair  became  more  and  more  apparent.  James  EE, 
former  sovereign  of  our  realm,  was  realising  that  his  last  hopes  of 
ever  regaining  his  lost  throne  were  fading. 
The  place  where  he  kept  his  tragic  vigil  was  Quineville,  and  the 
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engagement  he  witnessed  was  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue.  After  many 
hesitations,  Louis  XIV  had  decided,  despite  the  disordered  condition 
of  his  treasury,  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  his  cousin.  Tourville 
was  ordered  to  join  up  with  the  squadron  commanded  by  d'Estrees, 
and  then  to  join  battle  with  the  combined  allied  fleets  of  France  and 
Holland.  D'Estrees'  ships  were  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  the  battle 
turned  disastrously  against  the  French,  some  of  whose  vessels  made 
good  their  escape  by  the  dangerous  Passage  de  la  Deroute  or  "Rout 
Passage"  between  the  western  shores  of  the  Cotentin  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  rest  of  Tourville' s  fleet  was  constrained  to  double 
Barfleur  Point  in  an  attempt  to  seek  shelter  at  La  Hougue.  Pursued 
relentlessly  by  the  allied  men-o'-war,  Tourville,  seeing  that  all  was 
lost,  ran  his  ships  aground,  where  they  were  burned  by  two  hundred 
allied  fire-sloops. 

Remy  de  Gourmont 

RABODANGES.  Rabodanges,  to  the  north-west  of  Putanges, 
*  was  originally  called  Culley,  and  the  fief  was  carried  in  1568  by 
a  Mile  d'Oilliamson  to  one  Francois  de  Rabodanges,  whose  descend- 
ants in  1650  secured  the  erection  of  the  estate  into  a  marquisate  and 
the  change  of  its  name  to  "Rabodanges."  In  1648  a  fine  new  house 
of  grey  stone  was  built,  and  this,  although  having  passed  through 
many  hands,  has  been  little  altered  since  its  building.  In  1881  the 
place  was  sold  to  an  American,  whose  daughters  still  own  it  and  keep 
it  up  with  admirable  care. 

A  few  miles  from  Rabodanges  lies  Bazoche-en-Houlme,  where  in 
1858  was  born  R6my  de  Gourmont,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  French  writers  of  the  later  19th  century.  He  was  an 
admirable  stylist,  and  his  works — often  of  a  pronounced  erotic 
character — varied  from  the  Lettres  a  VAmazone — the  Amazone 
was  an  American  lady  who  was  his  Egeria — to  the  Physiologie  de 
V Amour,  and  an  excellent  translation  into  French  of  the  Argentinian 
writer,  Enrique  Larreta's  Gloria  de  Don  Ramiro,  that,  in  its  French 
dress,  is  as  fine  as  the  original  Spanish.  Gourmont,  who  came  from 
an  old  Rouen  family,  master-printers  under  the  old  regime,  lived  a 
retired  life  often  dressed  as  a  monk,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
suffered  much,  for  one  side  of  his  face  was  eaten  away  by  lupus. 
Despite  his  disabilities,  he  continued  his  writings  until  his  death  in 
Paris  during  the  First  World  War  (1915). 
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The  Man  who  Burned  Moscow 

RAI-SUR-RISLE.  On  1st  January,  1820,  there  was  a  New  Year's 
*  party  at  a  large  private  house  in  the  avenue  Gabriel  at  Paris — 
the  avenue  that  runs  parallel  with  the  Champs-Elysees  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ely  see. 
Before  the  dinner  started  the  host  put  on  his  daughter's  plate  a  fat 
envelope.  It  contained  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  her  to  buy  a 
house  in  Normandy.  The  host  was  none  other  than  the  famous 
Rostopchin,  the  man  who  burned  Moscow,  and  the  daughter  was 
the  hardly  less  famous  Comtesse  de  Segur,  whose  children's  books 
are  still  widely  read  and  have  brought  joy  to  thousands  of  young 
people. 

Fedor  Vasilievich  Rostopchin  was  an  incredible  figure  of  a  man, 
and  the  more  we  learn  about  him  and  his  tiresome  and  harsh  wife, 
the  more  we  wonder  how  they  came  to  have  such  a  child  as  Madame 
de  S£gur.  Rostopchin  was  born  in  Moscow  in  1765,  supposedly  a 
descendant  of  Genghis-Khan,  and  Fedor  Vassilievich  referred  to  this 
ancestry  in  a  piece  of  candid  doggerel : 

"Je  suis  ne  Tar  tare 
Et  fai  xoulu  etre  Romain. 
Les  Frangais  irCont  fait  barbare 
Et  les  Russes  George  Dcmdin  " 

("I  was  born  a  Tartar 
And  I  wanted  to  be  a  Roman. 
The  French  made  me  a  barbarian 
And  the  Russians  George  Dandin") 

This  last  phrase,  an  allusion  to  Moliere's  character  who,  having 
married  a  woman  above  him  socially,  was,  without  daring  to  protest, 
constantly  fooled  by  her. 

Madame  Rostopchin  was,  in  fact,  a  most  unpleasant  woman,  and 
the  niece  of  that  Anna  Stepanova  Pratasova  who  was  the  close  friend 
and  confidant  of  Catherine  the  Great. 

Her  character  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  on  one 
occasion  she  refused  to  prevent  a  pregnant  peasant  woman  from 
being  thrashed  on  the  pretext  that  the  poor  creature  had  drunk 
vodka. 
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Sophie,  the  future  Madame  de  Segur,  was  brought  up  atWoronovo, 
about  forty  miles  from  Moscow,  a  huge  estate  of  over  sixty  thousand 
acres,  full  of  bears  and  wolves,  and  inhabited  by  sixteen 
hundred  serfs.  In  a  rambling  wooden  barrack,  served  by  a  hundred 
servants,  Sophie  grew  up,  like  most  Russian  ladies  of  her  time,  with- 
out learning  one  word  of  her  native  language.  About  1805  Madame 
Rostopchin  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  this  move  did 
nothing  to  rehabilitate  her  husband  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court,  from 
which  he  had  been  more  or  less  banished  by  the  Emperor  Paul.  But 
in  1812  Rostopchin  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  Moscow,  and 
he  was  undoubtedly  the  man  who  ordered  the  burning  of  the  city. 
Later,  however,  his  wife's  religion  and  his  own  conduct  made  it 
expedient  for  the  General-Count  to  leave  Russia  for  a  time,  so  the 
Rostopchins  settled  in  Paris.  Here  his  name  and  his  strange 
manners  were  the  delight  of  French  Society — he  was  announced 
by  the  French  servants  under  the  queerest  alias,  "Prince  de  la 
Chine"  or  "Comte  Rosse  ton  Chien,"  and  has  been  described  as 
"a  weird  figure,  a  Frenchified  Russian  aristocrat,  lacking  the  culture 
of  either  nation,  a  bully  and  a  coward,  cruel  and  absurd,  un  faux 
bonhomme,  deceitful  and  credulous,  an  arch-reactionary,  who  at  one 
juncture  tried  to  play  the  popular  showman  and  demagogue:  a  jester 
with  a  streak  of  old  Karamazov  in  him, ' '  and  by  a  French  writer  as 
a  man  who  "joignait  a  la  cruaute  impitoyable  d'un  Baskir,  toute  la 
courtoisie  spirituelle  d'un  Francais  de  notre  age" — "joining  the  pitiless 
cruelty  of  a  Bashkir  with  the  witty  courtesy  of  a  present-day  French- 
man, ' ' 

Sophie's  marriage  to  Octave  de  Segur  was  arranged  by  the  famous 
Madame  Swetchine,  the  Russian  mystic  who  maintained  a  sort  of 
spiritual  salon  in  Paris.  Segur  was  the  son  of  the  Marshal  de  Segur 
who  had  been  ruined  at  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  the  chancellor  d'Aguesseau — so  he  had  family  ties  with 
Normandy. 

The  hundred  thousand  francs  was  used  to  buy,  at  Rai-sur-Risle,  an 
estate  with  a  little  country-house  called  Les  Nouettes.  Here  Sophie 
brought  up  her  eight  children,  and  here  she  composed  nearly  all  the 
books  that  have  made  her  name  famous. 

What  first  induced  Madame  de  Segur  to  write  is  not  clear,  but 
Louis  Veuillot  and  Eugene  Sue,  while  staying  at  Les  Nouettes,  read 
the  MS.  of  the  Nouveaux  Contes  de  Fees  and,  delighted,  urged  the 
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author  to  publish.  Madame  de  Segur's  contract  with  Hachette,  the 
French  publishing  house,  is  illuminating.  She  was  paid  fifteen  cen- 
times a  line,  or  three  thousand  francs  (£120  gold  pounds)  a  volume 
bought  outright  with  no  royalties.  Before  the  1914  war,  one  book 
alone — Les  Memoires  d'un  Arte — had  netted  for  the  publishers 
over  £40,000  gold.  For  years  Madame  de  Segur  issued  at  least  one 
book  a  year,  and  her  works  translated  into  English,  are  almost 
as  well  known  as  in  French — Les  Petites  Filles  Modeles,  Les  Deux 
Nigauds,  Le  General  Dourakine,  La  Fortune  de  Gaspard,  Jean  qui 
grogne  et  Jean  qui  rit,  and  many  others. 

This  estimable  old  lady — who,  despite  her  French  upbringing,  and 
her  ignorance  of  the  Russian  language,  showed  in  her  light  slanting 
eyes,  high  cheekbones  and  pointed  chin  the  features  of  her  ancestors 
— died  at  Les  Nouettes  in  1874,  surrounded  by  her  numerous  des- 
cendants. 

From  Seine  to  Siegfried 

RANES.  On  the  night  of  14th  August,  1944,  the  American  Task- 
*  Force  Richardson  reached  the  outskirts  of  Ranes  upon  its  hill. 
The  German  soldier  at  the  Ranes-Fromental  battle  was  the  best  that 
Hitler  could  put  into  the  field.  Then,  as  the  struggle  swayed  to  and 
fro  and  the  enemy  was  steadily  crushed  down,  on  the  afternoon  of 
18th  August  the  American  Spearhead  Division  met  advanced 
elements  of  British  armour  on  the  road  near  Putanges.  The  trap  was 
closed  and  the  enemy  was  on  the  run.  So  quickly  did  events  move 
that  by  the  25th,  in  the  evening,  the  Seine  crossing  was  begun.  By 
mid-afternoon  of  the  27th,  American  armour  was  in  Meaux  and 
across  the  Marne.  The  Aisne  was  crossed  on  the  29th,  and  on  the 
2nd  September  some  armoured  elements  were  into  Belgium.  The 
Germans  did  not  halt  until  the  West  wall.  On  the  14th  September, 
Allied  armour  was  inside  Germany. 

From  the  Seine  to  the  Siegfried  had  taken  just  eighteen  days. 
And  Ranes  was  a  door  to  victory — a  door  that  had  to  be  sorely 
battered. 

Ranes'  old  house  has  survived  in  its  great  park.  On  either  side  of 
a  square  15th  century  tower  stretches  an  18th  century  facade.  The 
result  is  startling  and,  indeed,  imposing,  though  hardly  pleasing. 
Somehow  the  whole  place  reminds  one  of  a  magnificent  school  for 
girls. 
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The  White  Queen 

CHATEAU  DE  LA  REINE-BLANCHE.  Along  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  from  Neufchatel-en-Bray  to  Dieppe,  you  come 
upon  the  Chateau  de  la  Reine-Blanche,  with  its  great  brick  and  stone 
course  pigeon  loft,  and  ivy-grown,  pointed  roof  mirrored  in  the 
waters  of  tree-screened  mere.  It  is  a  charming  place.  Who  was  the 
White  Queen  is  not  quite  clear,  but  she  was  some  widowed  Queen  of 
France,  for  thus  were  called  the  royal  widows,  who  wore  white 
mourning. 

The  Norman  Capital 

ROUEN.  Officially,  Rouen  is  but  the  chief  town  of  the  Seine- 
Jnferieure  Department,  but,  historically,  it  is  the  capital  of  all 
Normandy,  although  Caen,  as  the  chief  city  of  western  Normandy, 
was  always,  in  a  measure,  the  rival  of  the  Lower  Seine  metropolis. 

Rouen  has,  of  course,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  provincial  capital. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  Archbishopric,  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  of  a  Pre- 
fecture and  of  an  Army  Corps  Headquarters.  It  is  also  a  famed 
gastronomical  centre  possessing,  in  the  restaurants  of  La  Couronne 
and  of  Dufour,  to  mention  no  others,  eating-places  that  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  in  France.  Withal,  Rouen  is,  or  was,  a  large  and 
spreading  city  with  over  180,000  inhabitants. 

Rouen  has  been  noted  from  Roman  times,  when  it  was  the  metro- 
polis of  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  Going  up  the  hill  to  the  place  Sainte- 
Marie,  you  can  visit  some  of  the  early  relics  of  Christian  Rouen. 
Legend  has  it  that  Saint-Nicaise  came  here  in  the  second  century,  and 
that  Saint-Mello  or  Saint  Mellon  of  Cardiff  was  bishop  of  the 
Christian  community  (whatever  such  a  title  may  have  meant  in 
distant  pagan  days)  by  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century.  Saint-Sever, 
whose  reliquary  is  preserved  in  the  museum,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
third  bishop. 

Now,  in  the  rue  Chasseliewe  there  is  a  modern  Norman  Roman- 
esque church  erected  on  the  site  of  that  Saint-Gervais  priory,  where 
the  Conqueror  died  after  having  been  moved  up  the  hill  from  the 
ducal  palace  and  out  of  the  city's  stench  and  turmoil. 

"Engleterre  cunquis  a  tort" 
(" England  wrongfully  conquered'"') 
is  the  comment  that  the  author  of  the  Roman  de  Rou,  our  Anglo- 
Norman  Wace,  makes  on  the  Conqueror's  end. 
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Nearby  this  Church  of  Saint-Gervais  is  an  ancient  crypt,  perhaps 
the  most  antique  in  France,  since  it  was  built  by  Saint  Victrice  some 
time  in  the  5th  century.  As  you  enter  this  humble  sanctuary,  to  the 
left  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  Saint  Mellon  (who  died  in  31 1),  and  to  the 
right  that  of  Saint-Avitien,  who  was  here  interred  fourteen  years 
later.  The  body  of  Saint- Victrice  lay  here  for  centuries,  until  it  was 
transferred  to  a  more  splendid  shrine. 

These  are  venerable  relics,  but  the  times  these  sainted  men  lived  in 
were  dark  and  violent.  At  Rouen,  King  Chilperic  I  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  Galaswintha,whowas  afterwards  to  perish,  strangled  by 
the  sinister  adventuress  Fredegond,who  was  to  replace  her  as  Queen. 
Merovaeus,  Chilperic's  successor,  wedded  Brunhilda  in  the  cathedral, 
where  ten  years  later  Archbishop  Praetextatus,  who  had  blessed  the 
union,  was  slaughtered  at  the  instigation  of  the  same  fierce  Frede- 
gond. 

In  841,  the  Northman  and  Ogier  the  Dane  sailed  up  the  Swan  Way, 
as  these  barbarians  called  the  Seine,  burning  the  shrines  of  Jumieges 
and  Saint- Wandrille,  sacking  Rouen  and  terrifying  Paris.  Then  came 
more  men  in  beaked  ships — Bjora  Ironside  and  Ragnar  Lodbrog. 
And  after  that,  "King  of  the  Sea"  set  up  his  Court  at  Rouen, 
occupied  all  Neustria  and  founded  there  the  duchy  of  the  Northmen 
— Normandy. 

Under  the  Normans,  Rouen  was  a  strongpoint  commanding  all 
the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  its  junction  with  the  Eure  unto  the 
Channel.  Of  the  Norman  dukes'  capital  no  monument  remains  to 
witness  their  might  and  adroitly  centralised  administration.  Rouen, 
even  in  its  oldest  parts  is,  or  was,  a  French  city  of  the  Renaissance, 
with  some  splendid  Gothic  monuments.  The  greatest  tangible  thing 
the  Conqueror  left  on  this  earth  is  his  Tower  of  London,  since,  across 
the  Channel,  his  abbey  at  Caen  is  much  altered  from  its  original 
plan. 

In  1070,  the  Conqueror  held  at  Rouen  a  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception — called  the  Normans'  festival,  for  their  devotion  to  the 
cult  of  the  Virgin  was  always  marked — for  the  first  time  and  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  safe  passage  over  a  stormy  sea. 

Philip-Augustus,  having  taken  Rouen  and  annexed  Normandy  to 
the  royal  domains,  built  in  1204  a  strong  castle  to  the  north-west  of 
the  town's  walls.  Above  the  Rouen  sky-line  rises  the  keep  of  this 
Bouvreuil  Castle.  It  is  now  called  Joan  of  Arc's  Tower,  and  is  over 
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eighty  feet  high.  Here  the  Maid  underwent  some  of  her  interroga- 
tions, and  here  she  was  asked,  "Does  God  hate  the  English?"  to 
which  she  made  the  prophetic  reply,  "I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  they  will  soon  all  be  thrust  out  of  France,  save  only  those 
who  will  leave  their  bodies  here." 

Not  far  from  Bouvreuil  keep  are  the  foundations  of  another 
tower,  where  Joan  was  imprisoned  while  awaiting  her  death  in  1431. 
The  actual  site  of  the  pyre  seems  to  have  been  in  the  angle  of  the 
southern  hall  of  the  old  market  that  was  pulled  down  in  1928  and  is 
near  the  present-day  quai  de  Paris. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  mansion  built  for  our  Henry  V  and  pertly 
named,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times  when  houses  had  nicknames, 
"Mai  s'y  Frotte." 

Meanwhile,  Rouen  had  grown  in  wealth  and  in  size.  Burgesses 
and  merchants  from  the  town  were  established  in  England  from 
early  Norman  times.  Jewish  traders  followed  the  Great  Bastard 
from  Normandy  to  our  shores. 

Rouen  stands  at  the  limit  of  the  maritime  Seine,  and  the  ocean's 
water  laps  the  quays,  whose  marchands  d'eau  (that  is,  not  merchants 
of  water,  but  merchants  who  traded  by  water,  either  river  or  sea)  were 
noted  many  centuries  ago.  The  Gilds  of  Rouen  were,  indeed,  as  old, 
if  not  older,  than  those  of  our  City  Companies. 

Our  Henry  V,  extorting  three  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns 
tribute,  occupied  Rouen  in  1419,  and  twelve  years  afterwards  Joan 
of  Arc  was  there  burned.  By  1449  the  armies  of  Charles  VII  had 
driven  out  the  English. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  that  consummately  able  and  subtle  sovereign, 
Louis  XI,  that  the  local  government  of  Normandy  was  reorganised, 
and  Rouen  raised  to  that  quasi-metropolitan  rank  it  enjoyed  until 
the  Revolution.  One  curious  relic  of  the  English  occupation  lasted, 
however,  until  the  end  of  the  old  regime.  The  Regent  Bedford  had 
granted  a  monastery  to  the  Celestine  monks,  and  Charles  VII  freed 
the  monastic  wines  from  all  excise  duty  on  condition  that  the  wine 
barrels,  on  their  way  to  the  abbey's  cellars,  should  be  rolled  past  the 
governor's  residence  and  preceded  by  a  dancing  and  singing  friar. 

When  Warwick,  the  King-Maker,  proceeded  to  Rouen  in  1467  as 
Ambassador  from  our  Edward  V  to  this  same  Louis  XI,  the  French 
monarch  gave  orders  to  the  town's  authorities  that  the  English 
should  be  furnished  with  all  they  needed  at  the  expense  of  the  Privy 
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Purse.  There  must  have  been  some  very  good  reason  for  the  parsi- 
monious monarch  showing  such  liberality,  but  our  fellow-country- 
men certainly  had  a  good  time  since,  in  the  words  of  a  French 
chronicler,  "all  the  members  of  the  mission  went  back  home  clothed  in 
damask  and  velvet  and  those  fine  and  precious  cloths  that  secure  to  the 
commerce  of  Rouen  a  superiority  over  that  of  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
kingdom" 

Francois  I  gave  Normandy  its  parlement  or  separate  High  Courts, 
whose  registration  and  endorsement  of  all  royal  edicts  and  decrees 
was,  in  theory  at  least,  necessary  before  they  had  force  of  law  in  the 
province. 

By  the  16th  century,  Rouen  adventurers  were  already  vying  with 
the  men  of  the  coast  towns  in  overseas  ventures.  The  first  description 
of  Brazil,  for  instance,  and  an  account  of  the  "savages"  exhibited 
before  Henry  II  in  1550,  was  published  in  1551  at  Rouen,  and  written 
probably  by  two  Normans,  Maurice  Seve  and  Claude  de  Tillemont. 
This  was  the  fourth  book  to  be  printed  dealing  with  America.  About 
the  same  time,  the  unfortunate  Brazilians  were  exhibited  in  the  streets 
of  Rouen  to  divert  the  populace  and  to  excite  the  capitalists  and  rich 
merchants  to  fresh  overseas  enterprises. 

Gabriel  de  Montgomery  and  his  Huguenots  captured  the  city  in 
1 564,  but  six  months  later  Francois  de  Guise,  at  the  head  of  a  Catho- 
lic force,  retook  it.  Henri  III  signed  at  Rouen  in  1588  the  "Pact  of 
Union,"  and  in  1591  Henri  IV  besieged  the  town. 

At  West  Hannay,  near  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  is  a  brass  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Lytcot  (in  those  days  and,  indeed,  for 
generations  later,  Englishmen  who  had  received  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  sovereigns  dubbed  themselves  "Sir"  at  home),  who, 
fighting  for  the  French  king,  was  knighted  at  this  siege  of  Rouen,  or 
in  the  words  of  the  inscription : 

"Knighted  in  the  campe  before  Roane  the  xvith  of  Novemb.  1591 

by  the  hands  of  the  French  Kinge  Henry  the  Fourth  of  yt  name  and 

King  of  Navarre ." 

In  1594 — he  abjured  his  Protestantism  in  1593 — Henry  of  Navarre 
made  his  state  entry  into  the  Norman  capital. 

Rouen  Worthies 
MEANWHILE,  the  men  of  Rouen  fared  far  and  wide,  and  one  of 
them,  Auguste  Beaulieu,  circumnavigated  Africa  and  explored 
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Sumatra.  And  the  city  did  not  cease  to  produce  eminent  men, 
mostly,  in  true  Norman  style,  men  of  action  or  writers.  There  was 
Gui  de  La  Brosse,  the  Court  physician,  who  transformed  the  old  royal 
garden  of  simples  at  Paris  into  the  botanical  exhibition  that  survived 
until  Buffon  glorified  it  into  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

And  in  1611  the  famous  actress,  Mile.  Champmesle,  the  mistress 
of  Racine  and  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  son,  was  born  in  Rouen.  She 
triumphed  in  Racine's  tragedies,  some  of  which  were  written  for  her ; 
La  Fontaine  dedicated  to  her  his  novel,  "Belphegor"  and  Boileau 
immortalised  her  in  verse. 

Pascal's  father,  in  the  sixteen  thirties,  got  a  job  at  Rouen  as 
"intendant  du  roy"  and  Blaise  passed  some  of  his  youth  in  the  Nor- 
man town,  where  he  invented  a  calculating  machine. 

Mississippi's  Discovery 
RENE-ROBERT  CAVELIER,  sieur  de  La  Salle,  in  1666  followed 
his  brother  to  Canada  and  secured  a  grant  of  land  about  eight  miles 
upstream  from  Montreal.  Later  he  sold  this  lot  in  order  to  raise 
funds  for  a  voyage  of  exploration  down  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Pacific 
and  to  China.  So  "La  Chine"  was  the  name  given  in  derision  to  his 
property,  and  the  designation  has  stuck  to  this  day.  La  Salle  did  not 
reach  China,  but  he  did,  after  many  vicissitudes,  reach  the  Mississippi 
and  floated  down  to  its  mouth  through  the  unknown  lands  he 
baptised  Louisiana  in  honour  of  his  king.  After  a  trip  to  France  he 
set  sail  again,  this  time  for  the  Mississippi's  mouth,  but  missed  it  and 
wandered  about  for  many  months  until  he  was  assassinated  near 
Trinity  River,  in  the  present  State  of  Texas.  La  Salle  was  a  stern, 
indomitable  man,  a  real  Norman  adventurer,  and  he  did  probably 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  open  up  the  North  American 
continent. 

A  Great  Minister 
THE  famous  Colbert  was  born  at  Rheims,  but  his  father  was  a 
Rouen  draper,  and  later,  when  they  had  risen  through  Jean-Baptiste 
Colbert's  genius  to  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom,  his  descendants 
discovered  that  they  were  descended  from  an  ancient  Scots  family, 
some  of  whom  had  settled  in  Normandy  in  1281,  and  the  accommo- 
dating pedigree-monger,  Menage,  produced  a  family  tree  deriving 
the  Colberts  from  the  "Barons  of  Castlehill  in  Scotland."  Colbert 
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was  a  great  statesman  who  did  not  neglect  to  enrich  himself  and  his 
family,  but  he  did  not  introduce,  in  fact  he  could  not  introduce,  any 
far-reaching  reform  in  the  structure  of  the  French  State — the  abso- 
lute monarchy  had  become  the  only  possible  regime  short  of  revolu- 
tion. But  although  a  harsh,  hard  man,  he  was,  in  his  way,  upright. 
The  commerce  and  industry  of  France  owed  him  much,  and  he  did, 
although  he  was  resolutely  opposed  to  any  sort  of  popular  govern- 
ment, defend  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the  people,  who 
repaid  him  with  a  blind  hatred  so  intense  that  he  had  even  to  be 
buried  secretly.  His  fine  tomb,  however,  still  exists  in  Saint-Eustache 
church — by  the  central  markets  in  Paris — and  it  was  not  defaced  at 
the  Revolution.  Despite  all  his  services,  his  king,  Louis  XIV,  despised 
him,  saying  characteristically  that  he  brought  to  the  Court  the  tone 
and  manners  of  the  middle  class.  But  the  Colberts  spread  out  in 
titles  of  nobility,  including  even  the  glorious  one  of  due  d'Estouteville. 
The  family  still  exists,  though  no  one  of  them  has  distinguished  him- 
self much  since  the  17th  century. 

The  Centenarian  Philosopher 
BERNARD  LE  BOVIER,  or  rather  Le  Bouyer,  whom  we  know 
generally  as  Le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle  or  simply  as  Fontenelle,  was  a 
Rouen  man  who  lived  to  within  a  month  of  a  hundred  years.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  lesser  nobility  and  came  originally  from 
Alencon  and  his  mother  was  Marthe  Corneille,  the  sister  of  the 
famous  dramatist.  Like  so  many  of  his  province  and  class,  his  father 
was  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  also  like  so  many,  he  found  it 
expedient  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  times  and  embrace  Catholi- 
cism when  a  young  man.  Fontenelle  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Paris, 
and  as  a  writer.  He  possessed  a  varied  knowledge  and  a  suppleness 
of  wit  and  intelligence  that  were  quite  French.  The  book  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  Entretiens  sur  la  Pluralite  des  Mondes,  was 
probably  the  first  book  of  "popular  science"  ever  written.  Fonten- 
elle's  object  was  to  popularise  the  astronomical  theories  of  Descartes, 
and  he  certainly  succeeded  in  making  them  well  known.  He  came 
into  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  over  some  other  vol- 
umes, but  he  was  never  really  troubled  in  the  easy  and  comfortable 
ordering  of  his  life. 

Fontenelle  was  not  pompous.  When  offering  to  the  Regent 
d' Orleans  a  copy  of  his  book,  The  Geometry  of  the  Infinite,  he  said, 
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"Sir,  here  is  a  book  that  only  eight  men  in  Europe  are  able  to  under- 
stand, and  the  author  is  not  one  of  them."  It  is  impossible  to  be  more 
frank.  Fontenelle  had  no  great  passions,  and  seemed  to  be  master  of 
the  small  ones  he  did  possess.  Like  most  centenarians,  he  spared 
himself  any  violent  shocks  to  body  or  mind,  he  often  smiled  and 
never  laughed,  and  although  he  found  even  billiards  a  too  violent 
form  of  exercise,  he  had  only  one  illness  in  all  his  long  life.  He  went 
out  much  into  society — a  sure  way  of  keeping  young — but  would  not 
move  his  residence  from  his  small  apartment  in  the  Palais-Royal  at 
Paris.  He  said  characteristically,  "the  wise  man  takes  up  little  room 
and  changes  it  rarely."  He  never  travelled,  and  although  his  self- 
centred  and  selfish  nature  has  been  much  exaggerated,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  anything  or  anybody  to  make  him  miserable 
about  it  or  him.  He  never  married,  and  his  dying  words  have  been 
often  quoted :  "Je  ne  souffre  pas  mais  je  sens  une  difficulte  d'etre"  ("I 
do  not  suffer,  but  I  experience  a  difficulty  in  existing"). 

Later  Rouen 

TRADE  prospered  greatly  from  the  time  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1598),  but  after  its  Revocation  in  1685  the  town  lost  heavily  by  the 
Huguenot  emigration,  since  many  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  and 
skilled  workmen  were  Protestants. 

The  Revolution  flared  up  fiercely  in  Normandy,  but  died  down 
quickly,  and  only  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  people  were  guillo- 
tined in  the  whole  province  during  the  troubled  times  before  the 
Consulate  and  Empire.  Marat,  who  was  to  be  stabbed  to  death  by  a 
Norman  girl,  spent  some  time  in  Rouen,  where  one  of  his  semi- 
medical  papers  (on  mesmerism)  was  "crowned"  (i.e.  was  given  a 
prize)  by  Rouen  Academy. 

So  little  were  the  Rouen  men  inclined  to  revolutionary  excesses 
that  they  hanged  on  the  quay  by  the  Seine  bridge  the  over-zealous 
republican  emissaries  Bourdier  and  Jourdain. 

Only  under  the  Consulate  and  Empire  did  Rouen  begin  to  regain 
something  of  its  former  importance. 

Today,  the  port,  with  quays  three  miles  long,  is — or  was — one  of 
the  most  bustling  in  France.  All  sorts  of  merchandise  are  handled, 
for  Rouen  is  the  real  Port  of  Paris.  Le  Havre,  it  is  true,  was  a  larger 
harbour.  Its  quays  totalled  over  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  its  docks 
spread  over  five  hundred  acres.  But  the  place  is  ruined.  Caen  was, 
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although  not  on  the  sea,  a  port,  but  the  bulk  of  its  export  trade  was 
the  shipping  of  haematite  ore  to  Germany  and  Holland.  And  Caen 
is  demolished.  Cherbourg,  conceived  and  planned  as  a  naval  base, 
had  become  a  transatlantic  terminal  of  the  first  importance.  But 
Cherbourg  must  be  rebuilt.  The  other  Norman  ports  are  either 
cross-Channel  harbours  or  glorified  fishing  havens. 

The  town  of  Rouen,  properly  speaking,  lies  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine  and  extends  up  its  background  of  hills.  The  growing 
suburbs  on  the  other  bank  are  known  as  Saint-Sever,  and  offer  few 
attractions  to  the  ordinary  visitor. 

Tit  for  Tat  to  Napoleon 
THE  river  is  spanned  by  several  bridges,  and  at  the  opening  of  one 
of  these  in  Consulate  times  the  local  prefect  made  a  smart  answer 
to  a  teasing  Bonaparte.  Napoleon,  who  was,  probably,  prodigiously 
bored  by  the  whole  affair,  had  listened  nonchalantly  to  strings  of 
figures  and  statistics  when  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  prefect  and 
said,  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  many  birds  have  flown  across 
this  river-bridge  today?"  "Only  one,"  came  the  retort,  "an  Eagle." 
The  fellow  was  obviously  marked  out  for  promotion. 

The  Battered  City 
ROUEN  has  been  gravely  hurt.  The  whole  centre  of  the  town,  from 
the  cathedral  to  the  Law  Courts  and  down  to  the  riverside,  is  razed 
save  for  a  few  monuments  rising  pathetically  above  the  rubble.  The 
famed  and  antique  streets  with  their  picturesque  habitations  are  no 
more.  Gone  are  the  half-timbered,  carved  and  patinated  patrician 
mansions  and  middle-class  dwellings  of  the  rue  de  Martainville,  the 
rue  des  Arpenis,  the  rue  Malpalu  and  the  rue  du  Nouveau-Monde. 
The  place  de  VEau  de  Robec— that  is,  rot-beck  or  red  stream— one  of 
the  few  Scandinavian  appellations  surviving  in  Rouen — and  the  road 
of  the  same  name  have  disappeared.  They  were  cramped  and  dirty 
and  insalubrious,  but  all  readers  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  will  regret 
their  passing. 

The  Bourse  or  Palais  des  Consuls,  that  is,  the  Stock  Exchange,  built 
in  the  18th  century  by  the  famous  Rouen  architect,  Blondel,  is  no 
more.  The  Churches  of  Saint- Vincent  and  of  Saint-Etienne  des 
Tonneliers  are  completely  destroyed. 

The  industrial  museum  is  wrecked.  The  18th  century  Hotel  des 
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Socie'te's  Savantes  is  in  ruins.  The  cloth  market,  parts  of  which  were 
as  old  as  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  was  bombed,  burned  and 
broken. 

The  quays  and  wharves  are  terribly  damaged  and  the  port  was  for 
a  time  almost  unutilisable. 

But  still,  great  as  is  the  havoc,  it  is  less  than  at  Le  Havre,  and 
Rouen  looks  like  being  reconditioned  some  time  before  Le  Havre 
can  be  reconstructed. 

As  far  as  the  general  external  aspect  of  Rouen  was  concerned, 
many  of  the  old  winding  streets  had  given  way  in  the  last  few  genera- 
tions to  new  cuts  bordered  by  characterless  shops  and  apartment 
houses.  Our  Arthur  Young,  who  in  1793  described  the  city  as  "this 
great,  ugly,  stinking,  close  and  ill-built  town  which  is  full  of  nothing 
but  dirt  and  industry,"  would  have  welcomed  the  small-scale 
"Haussmannisation"  of  the  Norman  capital.  Still,  despite  the 
"modernisation"  and  the  havoc  of  war,  the  monuments  of  Rouen 
are  of  the  first  importance. 

A  Priceless  Monument 

THE  great  sight  of  the  city  is  the  priceless  cathedral  that,  despite 
deplorable  damage,  is,  perhaps,  in  a  good  deal  better  shape  than  was 
that  of  Rheims  after  1918.  It  is,  indeed,  lucky  that  no  great  French 
cathedral  was  ruined  in  this  last  war. 

The  south  aisle  has  collapsed  as  far  as  the  transept.  The  vaulting 
of  the  nave  is  split  in  great  cracks.  The  choir  stalls,  carved  from  1457 
to  1469  and  presented  by  Cardinal- Archbishop  d'Estouteville,  had, 
it  is  true,  a  little  deteriorated  from  their  pristine  beauty.  They  have 
been  charred  to  cinders.  The  late  Gothic  superstructure  of  Saint- 
Romain's  tower  is  burned.  The  Tour  de  Beurre  and  the  west  front 
are,  however,  and  happily,  almost  untouched.  The  Cour  d'Albane  is 
very  much  mutilated.  The  magnificent  stained  glass — together  with 
that  of  almost  all  the  most  important  churches  in  France — was  taken 
down  in  1939  and  stored  in  a  sure  place.  The  very  fine  Aubusson 
tapestries  that  are  one  of  the  principal  possessions  of  the  cathedral's 
Treasury  are  also  intact. 

Notre-Dame  de  Rouen  was  begun  in  1201  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  that  marvellous  century  that  was  to  reveal  the  French  as  the 
leading  architects  of  Europe.  Work  went  on,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  the  16th  century,  but  the  great  church,  as  we  see  it  today,  is, 
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essentially,  a  Gothic  fane  that  may  be  compared  with  the  most 
magnificent  in  any  country. 

The  north  tower  of  the  west  front,  or  that  of  Saint-Romain,  is 
erected  on  a  Romanesque  base  that  is  remnant  of  an  earlier  cathedral 
burned  down  in  1200.  It  was  in  this  older  church  that  the  Lion-Heart 
received  his  crusading  sword  and  banner  at  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
Gaultier.  The  superstructure  of  Saint-Romain's  tower  was  finished 
about  1477,  and  it  is  capped  with  a  pointed  roof  housing  the  great  bell, 
known  (in  modern  times)  as  Jehanne  d'Arc.  The  tower  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  west  front  is  the  Tour  de  Beurre  or  Butter  Tower, 
since  funds  for  its  construction  were  raised,  so  the  legend  has  it,  by 
the  sale  of  indulgences  permitting  the  faithful  to  eat  butter  in  Lent. 
The  Butter  Tower  was  terminated  in  1509,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the 
latest  period  of  elaborately  decorated  Gothic  architecture.  But 
neither  of  these  two  pinnacled  towers  pierced  the  sky  at  the  time  of 
St.  Joan's  martyrdom. 

If  you  look  at  the  cathedral's  west  front  towards  sunset,  when 
often  the  stone  is  ruddied  richly,  Monet's  often  reproduced  painting 
will  seem  more  revealing  than  any  photograph  or  drawing. 

Of  the  triple  doorway,  the  two  lateral  doors  date  from  the  12th 
century,  the  imposts  and  archivolts  seem  very  un-northern  and 
remind  one  of  Genoa  Cathedral  or  of  Monreale  in  Sicily.  There 
are  three  sets  of  bas-reliefs  above  the  three  entrances. 

The  Saint  John  porch  bas-relief  was  executed  in  the  13th  century. 
Here  we  see  Salome  dancing  on  her  hands  in  a  most  acrobatic  way 
before  Herod,  reminding  one  of  the  female  contortionist  who  graces 
one  of  the  pillar-capitals  in  the  Abbey-church  of  Saint-Martin-de- 
Boscherville,  not  far  away  from  Rouen.  For  such  a  clever  display,  the 
King  immediately  grants  Salome  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a 
charger.  To  the  right  is  the  execution  of  the  saint  in  his  prison. 
Above,  Saint  John  bids  godspeed  to  his  followers  before  disappearing 
into  a  luminous  cloud. 

The  other  lateral  entrance  sculptures  depict  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Saint  Stephen  the  protomartyr.  The  central  doorway  is  later,  and 
over  it  is  a  splendid  Tree  of  Jesse  (1512). 

The  higher  parts  of  the  facade  are  in  Flamboyant  style,  and  were 
erected  by  the  elder  Cardinal  d'Amboise  (him  of  Gaillon)  between 
1509  and  1530. 

Our  Devonian  Pr out's  delightful  pictures  done  in  the  twenties  and 
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thirties  of  the  last  century  reveal  how  picturesque  was  the  setting  of 
Notre-Dame  when  it  was  still  surrounded  by  old  houses  huddling 
against  it  in  true  medieval  fashion.  In  Prout's  time  the  cathedral 
square  was  still  the  town's  chief  market.  Until  the  disastrous  fires 
and  bombardments  of  this  latest  war,  there  stood,  at  the  corner  of 
the  rue  du  Petit-Salut  and  opposite  the  cathedral,  one  remaining  old 
house.  It  had  a  richly  carved  front  of  Francois  Fs  time  and  was  all 
Italianate  with  medallions,  scrolls  and  swags,  a  humble  brother  of 
Gaillon  and  Fontaine-Henri  and  of  the  Hotel  d'Escoville  at  Caen, 
and  inspired  by  the  new  work  done  by  those  Italian  artificers  brought 
northwards  by  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise. 

The  cathedral  has  two  notable  side  entrances,  the  Calende  and 
Libraires  gateways.  Their  carvings  between  lintel  and  arch  of  the 
Passion  and  the  Last  Judgment  display  Gothic  sculpture  of  the  first 
order. 

Above  the  rose  window  surmounting  the  Calende  entrance  is  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  copied  from  that  at  Rheims.  The  similar 
scene  in  Saint- Wandrille's  cloister  is  modelled  on  the  Red  Doorway 
of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris. 

The  Libraires  entrance  was  the  work  of  Jean  Davy,  who  was  also 
the  architect  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  built  in  1278  to  the  orders  of 
Archbishop  Guillaume  de  Flavacourt.  The  courtyard  before  the 
entrance  was  done  by  Guillaume  Pontifz  in  1480.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  the  fine  screen  dividing  the  courtyard  from  the  rue  Saint- 
Romain. 

At  the  apse  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  still 
(unlike  so  many  similar  buildings  in  France)  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishop.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  15th  century  building  constructed 
by  Cardinal  d'Estouteville.  Within  are  some  fine  panelled  rooms 
and  18th  century  fittings.  It  was  in  the  old  chapel  of  the  Palace  that 
Joan  of  Arc's  last  interrogation  took  place  on  29th  May,  1431.  On 
the  morrow  she  was  burned.  In  the  same  place  was  conducted  the 
rehabilitation  suit  in  1456. 

The  great  central  spire  of  Notre-Dame,  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  high — that  of  Salisbury,  the  loftiest  in  England,  is  four 
hundred  and  four  feet — is  a  modern  and  open-work  metal  affair  put 
up  in  Second  Empire  times  to  replace  the  16th  century  fleche  that  was 
burned  out  in  1822. 

To  the  north  side  of  the  west  front  is  the  entrance  into  the  Cour 
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d'Albane  that  was  a  delightfully  evocatory  comer  of  old  Rouen,  with 
ivy  and  creeper-clad  houses  forming,  with  the  church's  grey  walls,  a 
small  courtyard,  almost  untouched  since  medieval  times.  But  the 
cour  d'Albane,  together  with  the  canon's  residence  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Romam,  has  been  all  destroyed. 

Within,  the  great  temple  surprises  by  its  superb  proportions.  The 
graceful  side  aisles,  the  lantern-tower  and  the  soaring  columns  make 
up  a  coherent  whole. 

The  glass  deserves  a  special  mention.  The  west  rose  window  is 
16th  century,  and  in  the  chapel  of  Grand-Saint-Romain  there  are 
magnificent  windows  dated  1521.  But  it  is  the  gorgeous  windows  of 
the  choir  and  ambulatory  that  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  Notre-Dame. 
The  great  length — over  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet — and  the  great 
height  of  the  church  are  accentuated  by  the  tempered  fight  filtering 
through  the  innumerable  Renaissance  and  early  Gothic  glass. 

The  13th  century  windows  of  the  ambulatory  are  especially  fine, 
and  those  of  the  Cloth-shearers'  and  Fishmongers'  Gilds  are  superb. 
Both  depict  incidents  in  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  one  of  the  translucent 
pictures  is  signed  clemens  vitrearius  carnotensis  me  fecit — 
"Clement  of  Chartres  the  Glazer  made  me."  It  is  the  only  signature 
yet  found  on  a  13th  century  window.  Another  of  the  ambulatory 
fights  depicts  the  Legend  of  Saint  Julian  the  Hospitaller,  and  inspired 
Flaubert  with  the  theme  of  his  Conte  de  Saint- Mien  VHospitalier. 

At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  plain  glass  backgrounds  with 
coloured  saints  set  in  the  centre  predominated  in  Normandy.  They 
are  rare  elsewhere,  but  may  also  be  seen  at  Rouen  as  well  as  at  Evreux, 
Jumieges,  La  Mailleraye,  Le  Grand-Andely,  Fecamp  and  Saint- 
Ouen  in  Rouen.  This  12th  century  glass  is  predominantly  blue.  By 
the  13th  century  a  change  took  place,  and  the  whole  interior  appear- 
ance of  the  great  churches  was  profoundly  modified  by  the  addition 
of  clerestory  windows  filled  with  superimposed  medallions  charged 
with  scenes  and  figures,  and  these  windows  blazed  with  red  and 
crimsons  and  golden-yellows.  In  the  15th  century  grey  and  light 
ochres  were  added  to  the  glazer's  palette,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
realistically  treated  glass  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

There  is  at  Rouen  the  same  richness  as  at  Coutances  with  the 
glorification  of  the  Virgin  and  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  church  is  full  of  Norman  memorials,  and  offers,  in  a  measure, 
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a  summary  of  Norman  history.  The  reputed  grave  of  the  great  Rollo 
himself  is  in  the  Petit-Saint-Romain  chapel.  The  monument,  re- 
moved from  an  earlier  cathedral,  is  said  to  date  from  1063. 

In  Notre-Dame  also  was  preserved  the  heart  of  Lion-Heart,  but 
this  crumbled  relic,  enclosed  in  a  green-silk  purse,  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities.  In  1838  a  huge  recumbent  statue,  thought 
to  be  that  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  was  unearthed  and  re-erected 
to  the  King's  memory.  The  Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  our 
Henry  I  and  mother  of  Henry  II  Plantagenet,  was  buried  at  Bec- 
Hellouin  abbey,  where  her  grave  was  rifled  by  the  English  in  1421. 
The  restored  monument  was  desecrated  in  1793,  but  her  coffin,  with 
its  remains,  was  saved,  and  is  now  in  Rouen  Cathedral. 

The  Lady  Chapel  contains  great  treasures.  On  the  right  as  you 
enter  is  the  oft-reproduced  Renaissance  tomb  of  the  two  cardinals, 
Georges  d'Amboise,  uncle  and  nephew,  who  were  both  Archbishops 
of  Rouen.  The  monument  was  originally  ordered  as  an  altar,  and 
the  figure  of  the  first  Georges  dates  from  about  1521  and  is  by  Deso- 
beaux.  In  1524  the  second  Georges — the  last  Archbishop,  by  the  way, 
to  be  freely  elected  by  the  Chapter  and  not  imposed  upon  them  by 
Royal  mandate  or  later  by  Papal  nomination — added  his  kneeling 
statue  to  that  of  his  uncle.  Jean  Goujon  remodelled  the  head  in  1542, 
but  three  years  afterwards  the  Archbishop,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  purple,  ordered  his  effigy  to  be  reworked  and  the  insignia  of  his 
new  rank  added,  so  that  possibly  not  much  of  Jean  Goujon's  sculp- 
ture remains. 

Diane  de  Poitiers 

ON  the  left  is  the  elaborate  monument  erected  in  1536-1544  by 
Diane  de  Poitiers  to  her  hump-backed,  aged  husband,  Louis  de 
Breze,  Grand  Senechal  of  Normandy,  who  died  in  1531,  leaving  her 
a  widow  of  thirty-three.  To  the  end  of  her  fife  Diane's  favourite 
title  remained  Grande  Senechale  de  Normandie.  The  immense  and 
elaborate  Renaissance  memorial  towers  up,  supported  by  caryatids 
symbolising  Virtue,  Faith,  Prudence  and  Glory.  Breze  is  represented 
twice.  Below  he  lies  recumbent  upon  his  sarcophagus,  while  above 
is  the  equestrian  statue  showing  him  armed  from  head  to  foot.  This 
fine  group  is  probably  the  work  of  Jean  Goujon.  Beside,  Diane 
kneels  before  the  Virgin  in  glory. 

The  inscription  reads : 
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"  FIDELISSIMA  CONIUX  UT  FUIT  IN  THAL  AMO  SIC  ERIT  IN  TUMULO" 

(M  The  most  faithful  spouse  as  she  was  in  the  marriage-bed  so  will 
she  be  in  the  tomb. ' ') 

The  history  of  Diane  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  royal  mis- 
tresses. She  was  married  at  fifteen  years  of  age  to  the  misshapen 
senechal,  and  had  by  him  two  daughters.  At  his  death  she  assumed 
the  black  and  white  mourning  she  was  never  to  lay  aside,  even  when 
she  was  the  uncrowned  Queen  of  France.  The  young  dauphin — 
afterwards  the  melancholy,  thick-necked  and  bearded  King  Henry  II 
— aged  seventeen,  fell  in  love  with  Diane  when  as  a  widow  twenty 
years  older  than  the  prince  she  appeared  at  Court.  When  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  Henry  created  Diane  duchesse  de  Valentinois — 
the  title  held  by  Caesar  Borgia — and  bestowed  upon  her  lands  and 
domains.  But  Diane  was  much  more  than  a  royal  mistress  such  as 
Agnes  Sorel  or  later  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  or  the  18th  century  Pompa- 
dours and  Dubarrys.  Diane  was  the  King's  closest  confidant.  Her 
influence  upon  him  was  unbounded.  The  interlaced  H  and  D  with 
the  three  crescents  that  Diane  bore  as  her  badge  were  carved  and 
sculptured  on  royal  residences  and  buildings — you  may  see  them 
prominently  upon  the  frieze  of  the  Old  Louvre  in  Paris.  Jean  Goujon, 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Primaticcio  worked  for  her  and  helped  to 
create  the  legend  of  her  likeness  and  loveliness.  Yet,  from  the 
numerous  sketches  and  drawings  we  have,  she  appears  as  a  most 
unattractive  woman,  raddled  and  wrinkled,  puffy  and  almost  bleary, 
pinched  of  nose  and  mouth  and  her  face  sagging  into  a  sullen  mask. 
It  may  well  be  that  she  did  little  or  nothing  to  counteract  the  cold, 
dull  bigotry  of  the  King. 

On  the  fatal  30th  June,  1559,  when  Gabriel  de  Montgomery  killed 
the  King  at  a  tilting-match,  he  was  wearing  Diane's  colours,  so  that  to 
the  end  of  his  life — he  was  then  forty  and  Diane  was  sixty — this 
remarkable  woman  retained  her  complete  empire  over  his  mind  and 
senses.  After  Henry's  death,  Diane — pursued,  of  course,  by  the 
rabid  hatred  of  the  neglected  Florentine  Queen  Catherine  de  Medici 
— had  to  leave  the  Court.  She  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  at  her 
magnificent  castle  of  Anet,  rebuilt  by  Philibert  de  l'Orme  and  decor- 
ated by  Jean  Goujon  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Her  daughter  by  the 
King,  Diane  de  France,  duchesse  de  Castro,  played  a  considerable 
role  during  the  Wars  of  Religion. 
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Nearby  is  the  tomb  of  Pierre  de  Breze,  also  Grand  Senechal  of 
Normandy,  the  grandfather  of  Pierre.  The  monument  has  been 
much  restored.  His  son  was  forced  to  marry  Charlotte,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  VII  and  Agnes  Sorel.  Charlotte  was  unpopular 
in  the  Breze  family  and  her  father-in-law  killed  her  off. 

Also  in  the  Lady  Chapel  is  the  arched  tomb  of  Archbishop  Hugues 
who  died  in  1 170,  and  the  monument  to  the  Cardinal- Archbishop  de 
Cambaceres,  brother  to  Napoleon's  celebrated  gourmet,  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  Empire. 

In  the  cathedral  treasury  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a 
great  collection,  but  it  was  pillaged  at  the  Revolution,  so  that  what 
exists  consists  either  of  a  few  objects  hidden  during  the  troubles  or 
of  things  acquired  during  the  19th  century.  There  is,  however,  one 
outstanding  relic,  and  that  is  the  Fierte  de  Saint- Romain. 

Saint-Romain' s  Privilege 

SAINT-ROM AIN,  the  patron  saint  of  Rouen,  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  7th  century,  and  to  have  delivered  the  good  people  of  the 
city  from  the  ravages  and  the  menace  of  a  dreadful  monster  called 
Gargouille,  who  lurked  in  a  marshy  lair  not  far  off,  and  thence  issued 
to  devour  men  and  women.  The  saint  lured  the  beast  from  its  hiding- 
place  by  means  of  live  bait.  He  secured  a  condemned  criminal, 
trussed  him  and  fixed  him  on  to  a  hook  attached  to  a  long  line,  and 
then  tossed  the  choice  morsel  out  into  the  marsh.  The  dragon 
snapped  at  the  tit-bit,  while  Saint-Romain  paralysed  him  by  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  holy  man  then  knotted  his  stole  to  one  of 
the  monster's  legs  and  dragged  him  into  the  city,  where  he  was  ''arse 
et  bruslez"  ("  set  fire  to  and  burned"). 

This  Gargouille-in-the-morass  story  is  not  heard  of  until  the  13th 
or  14th  century.  The  legend's  origin  may  perhaps  be  sought  in  the 
Mystery  Plays  that  so  powerfully  influenced  the  Middle  Ages.  In  any 
case,  from  about  1135  or  1145  the  Rouen  chapter  claimed  and 
exercised  a  most  curious  privilege.  Every  year  they  reprieved  one 
criminal  condemned  to  death  by  the  civil  courts.  The  culprit  had  to 
be  resident  within  the  city  limits,  and  about  the  only  offence  the 
canons  could  not  pardon  was  high  treason.  When  the  legend  of 
Saint-Romain  had  been  fully  established  and  the  privilege  of  the 
chapter  had  been  exercised  for  generations,  the  curious  right  was 
said  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the  cathedral  authorities  by  "good 
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King  Dagobert"  or  some  other  shadowy  sovereign  as  far  back  as  the 
7th  century. 

The  records  of  the  Fierte  de  Saint-Romain — that  is,  Saint-Romain's 
bier  or  shrine — still  exist,  and  most  edifying  and  indeed  amusing 
reading  they  make,  for  they  contain  a  full  statement  of  the  different 
cases  with  the  evidence  and  the  pleadings.  These  documents  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  city-life  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  stories  of  intrigue, 
violence  of  all  sorts,  family  squabbles  and  the  like.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  the  reports  is  their  modernity :  they  might,  for  all  the 
world,  have  been  lifted  from  one  of  our  Sunday  newspapers  of  the 
more  sensational  sort.  When  we  get  behind  the  official  histories,  the 
panegyrics,  the  monkish  chronicles  and  the  paid  propaganda  on 
which  most  of  our  "history"  is  based,  and  get  down  to  the  documents 
revealing  the  lives  of  everyday  folk,  we  see  how  permanent  are  the 
human  reactions. 

When  the  lucky  criminal  had  been  designated,  he  was  loaded  with 
chains,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Archbishop,  made  his  confession 
and  received  absolution ;  his  chains  were  then  struck  off,  and  he  was 
handed  the  fierte  with  Saint-Romain's  relics.  This  he  raised  above 
his  head  three  times,  then,  crowned  with  flowers  and  still  bearing  the 
shrine,  he  joined  the  solemn  Ascension  Day  procession  round  the 
cathedral  and  back  to  the  high  altar,  where  he  deposed  the  reliquary 
and  was  a  free  man  again. 

Saint-Ouen 

THE  town  hall  is  joined  to  the  north  transept  of  Saint-Ouen 
church  and  occupies  the  conventual  buildings  set  up  by  Le  Brument 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  edifice  was  badly  damaged  by 
fire  in  1926  and  was  in  part  rebuilt  in  1929.  The  carving  on  the  pedi- 
ments is  by  Dantan,  and  there  is,  within,  a  very  fine  staircase  bannister 
of  wrought  iron  that  has  perished,  but  the  place  on  the  whole  is  not 
irreparably  hurt.  The  town  hall  garden,  that  was  the  abbey  close, 
extends  round  the  apse  and  along  the  south  side  of  Saint-Ouen.  In 
the  garden  is  a  copy  of  the  runic-inscribed  stone  set  up  in  970  in 
Jutland  by  Harold  Bluetooth.  You  can  get  from  the  garden  to  the 
square  by  a  passage  under  the  town  hall  building,  where  there  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  cast  with  the  bronze  from  guns 
captured  at  Austerlitz. 

The  old  Abbey  of  Saint-Ouen  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
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all  Normandy.  The  existing  church  was  begun  in  the  14th  century, 
but  the  two-towered  west  end  is  quite  modern,  having  been  run  up  in 
the  years  from  1846  to  1852,  when  the  French  Government  still  sub- 
sidised church  building.  The  central  tower  of  this  magnificent  church 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  high,  and  after  the  cathedral's 
fleche,  is  the  most  recognisable  feature  of  the  city. 

The  church  is  an  admirable  example  of  decorated  Gothic.  The 
choir  is  the  oldest  part,  having  been  started  in  1318,  while  the  nave 
was  not  finished  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

The  entrance  to  the  south  transept  is  the  famous  Portail  des 
Marmousets,  so-called  from  the  grotesque  figures  and  animals  that 
creep  and  curl  everywhere  over  its  carvings.  The  sculptures  above 
the  lintel  figure  the  Burial,  the  Assumption  and  the  Glorification  of 
the  Virgin,  while  still  higher  up  is  a  superb  rose  window.  From  the 
town  hall  square  you  can  get  enough  perspective  to  admire  the 
balance  and  the  outline  of  this  remarkable  church,  its  flying  but- 
tresses, its  pinnacles  and  its  radiating  chapels.  Against  the  outside 
of  the  north  aisle,  near  the  transept,  is  a  small  apse-like  structure 
that  is  the  sole  remaining  relic  of  the  old  Romanesque  abbey- 
church. 

Within,  the  church  conveys  an  impression  of  majesty  due  to  its 
proportions  and  to  its  unity  of  design,  but  as  the  eye  becomes  more 
critical,  Saint-Ouen  will  seem  less  satisfying  than  the  cathedral. 
There  is  something  skimpy  and  skinny  about  it  that  leaves  a  lasting 
impression  of  almost  metallic  harshness.  The  stained  glass  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  cathedral,  though  there  are  examples  of 
all  periods,  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
centuries. 

And  Saint-Ouen  has  suffered  relatively  more  than  the  cathedral. 
The  roof  has  collapsed  and  the  Lady  Chapel  is  in  very  bad  condition. 
In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  dated  1438  of  "Old  John  Talbot's"  youngest 
"son  of  Monsieur  de  Talbot,  marechal  de  France."  Most  of  the 
radiating  chapels  have  14th  century  glass,  and  there  are  some  inter- 
esting tombs,  including  a  modern  one  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas,  son 
of  Duke  Richard  II  and  uncle  of  the  Conqueror.  There  is  also  the 
tomb  of  Alexandre  de  Berneval  (d.  1440),  who  is  supposed  to  have 
slain  his  favourite  pupil  through  jealousy — the  apprentice's  window 
is  in  the  north  transept — and  was  for  this  deed  executed,  but  the 
Benedictine  monks  of  Saint-Ouen,  in  consideration  of  his  great  works 
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as  builder  and  master-mason,  allowed  his  burial  in  consecrated 
ground. 

The  Law  Courts,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic  secular 
buildings  in  all  France,  has  been  three-quarters  demolished.  The 
Courts  consisted  of  a  left  wing,  containing  the  entrance  hall  or  salle 
des  pas  perdus,  built  as  a  gild-hall  in  1499-1500.  This  part  was 
judiciously  restored  in  1876,  but  was  burnt  out  in  1944.  The  main 
block  at  right  angles  to  the  first  wing  and  facing  the  courtyard  and 
the  street  is  a  little  later  in  date,  and  was  erected  in  1508  and  1509  as 
the  seat  of  the  Norman  Exchequer  (the  Norman  parlement  had  not 
as  then  been  created);  the  building  has  been  retouched  and  repaired 
at  various  times,  but  the  facade  on  the  road  was  still,  until  1944,  a 
magnificent  example  of  medieval  and  domestic  architecture.  The  other 
wing,  facing  the  salle  des  pas  perdus,  was  quite  modern,  having  been 
erected  in  excellent  taste  during  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the  last  century. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Normandy  parlement,  that  served  as  the 
Assize  Court,  was  begun  in  1508.  The  coffered  ceiling  was  early 
16th  century  and  of  carved  and  gilded  oak.  It  has  been  entirely 
destroyed.  The  council  chamber  housed  a  curious  1 5th  century  cruci- 
fixion given  by  Louis  XI. 

Not  far  away  is  the  Grosse-Horloge  that  has  happily  suffered  but 
little.  It  is  a  Renaissance  wing  adjoining  a  belfry,  and  spanning  the 
street  by  a  low  arch  is  surmounted  by  a  steep  roof  pierced  with 
dormers.  The  belfry  is  Gothic  (1389-1390),  but  the  Horloge  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  monuments  in  Normandy.  In  the  west 
and  north-west  of  France  during  the  first  third  of  the  16th  century 
Italo-antique  art  tradition  spread  rapidly  and  profoundly  influenced 
the  decoration  of  the  buildings  even  more  than  their  plan  or  shape. 
The  Grosse-Horloge,  with  its  circular  caissons  where  idealised  sheep 
browse  in  a  landscape  of  delightful  perspective  dominated  by  the 
figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  is  so  Italian  that  from  about  1548 
onwards  there  must  have  been  either  an  Italian  artist  or  more  prob- 
ably an  Italian  studio  working  in  the  Norman  capital. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  belfry  and  the  Grosse-Horloge  arcade  is 
a  monumental  fountain  put  up  by  Francois  de  Montmorency,  Duke 
of  Luxembourg,  in  1732.  It  is  in  thtrocaille  style,  with  afront  in  high 
relief  (of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa),  framed  by  pilasters.  The  agitated, 
dramatic  character  of  rocaille,  derived  from  the  Bernini-inspired 
tradition  of  Italy,  hardly  suited,  however,  French  taste  and  genius, 
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and  although  this  style  was  much  in  vogue  in  early  18th  century 
France,  its  excesses  provoked  a  return  to  antique  models,  especially 
in  sober  Normandy. 

Nearby  is,  at  the  angle  of  the  rue  Thouret,  a  small  part  of  the  third 
town  hall  of  Rouen,  begun  in  1607  by  Jacques  Gabriel  in  the  rusti- 
cated Italian  taste  imitated  from  Florentine  palaces  such  as  the  Pitti 
and  Strozzi. 

The  road  from  the  Grosse-Horloge  leads  down  to  the  cathedral. 
From  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  the  roads  used  to  wind  be- 
tween some  of  the  most  picturesque  houses  of  the  old  town,  but  all 
this  is  a  memory,  and  nothing  stands  between  Notre-Dame  and 
Saint-Maclou,  save  the  old  archiepiscopal  palace  that  is  fortunately 
little  damaged. 

Saint-Maclou  is  associated  with  the  greatest  of  French  sculptors, 
Jean  Goujon.  He  may  have  been  a  Norman,  though  his  place  of 
birth  and  its  time  are  obscure.  Anyway,  the  first  mention  of  him  is  in 
the  Saint-Maclou  building  accounts  for  the  year  1540,  and  the  mag- 
nificent black  and  white  marble  columns  supporting  the  organ  loft 
are  certainly  his  work.  The  Flamboyant  spiral  staircase  was  designed 
by  P.  Gringoire,  and  carried  out  from  1510  to  1528.  Here  at  Saint- 
Maclou  may  be  clearly  seen  the  development  of  that  Italian  tradition 
imported  after  the  Italian  wars.  Charles  VIII  and  Louis  XII  and 
their  followers,  astonished  at  the  admirable  buildings  of  Renaissance 
Italy,  brought  back  decorators  with  them,  so  that  while  the  statuary 
remained  French  and  the  design  of  the  buildings  for  a  generation 
more  essentially  Gothic,  the  decoration  became  quite  Italian. 
Gringoire's  stairs  to  the  organ  loft  are  still  quite  Gothic,  despite  a 
few  arabesques  here  and  there,  yet  Jean-Goujon's  columns,  only 
twenty  years  or  so  later,  are  quite  Italian-Renaissance.  For  a  time 
this  Italian  influence  was  all-pervading,  and  theFontainebleau  School 
of  French  painting  that  flourished  from  the  time  of  Francois  I  was 
essentially  Italian  and,  as  often  as  not,  due  to  Italians.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  died  in  France,  Primaticcio  worked  long  there.  Italian  Queens 
and  their  hangers-on  intensified  the  tendency,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  17th  century  that  French  arts  finally  threw  off  the  ultramontane 
trammels. 

With  the  exception  of  the  work  at  Saint-Maclou  and  the  altar  at 
Ecouen  chapel  in  the  Seine-et-Oise,  almost  all  of  the  little  of  Jean- 
Goujon's  undisputed  work  that  remains  to  us  is  to  be  found  in  Paris 
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or  in  Normandy  and  at  Anet,  where  he  decorated  the  great  mansion 
Philibert  de  l'Orme  built  for  Diane  de  Poitiers.  Goujon's  superb 
Diana,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  at  once  his  most  famous  monument, 
and  an  idealised  portrait  of  the  royal  mistress. 

Saint-Maclou — or  Saint-Malo — patron  saint  of  the  Breton  town 
of  that  name — was,  it  seems,  a  Scotsman,  who  died  in  the  Saintonge 
province  of  France  in  561.  His  cult  was  always  a  favourite  one  in 
Normandy. 

Saint-Maclou  church  was  begun  in  1437  and  finished  in  the  first 
years  of  the  16th  century.  The  central  spire,  like  that  of  the  cathedral, 
is  modern,  having  been  put  up  in  1870.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  high.  The  west  front  of  five  arches  is  also  modern,  but 
two  of  the  doors  have  magnificent  Renaissance  carvings ;  they  are 
attributed  to  Jean  Goujon,  but  possibly  only  the  Charity  on  the  left 
panel  of  the  central  door  is  from  his  hand.  In  any  case,  the  whole 
series  is  important:  the  Four  Seasons,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Circumcision  and  Baptism. 

The  interior  strikes  attention  by  its  soaring  lines  and  beautiful 
height.  The  transepts  have  superb  Renaissance  glass.  The  furnish- 
ings have,  however,  nearly  all  disappeared.  The  choir  and  apse  are 
much  smashed  about  and  the  high  altar  is  mutilated,  but  the  glass 
was  saved. 

Saint-Maclou' s  aitre  or  cloister,  built  from  1526  to  1533,  is  one  of 
the  last  remaining  charnel-houses,  the  central  court  is  surrounded  by 
wooden  galleries  of  stone  pillars  whose  capitals  showed  a  much 
mutilated  Dance  of  Death.  This  interesting  and  rather  gruesome 
place  has  not  suffered  at  all.  Above  the  columns  is  a  wood  frieze 
decorated  with  skulls,  cross-bones  and  grave-diggers'  tools. 

Where  the  Father  of  Two  Queens  of  England  Died 
IN  1674,  at  No.  30  in  the  old  rue  de  Damiette  to  the  north  of  Saint- 
Maclou's  west  front,  died  the  famous  Lord  Clarendon,  historian, 
statesman,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  exile  by  the  will  of  Charles  II, 
and  the  father  of  two  Queens  Regnant  of  England — Mary  II  and 
Anne.  The  old  house,  known  in  Clarendon's  time  as  the  Hotel  de 
Senneville,  but  later  as  the  Hotel  d'Aligre,  had  not  much  changed 
from  its  shape  of  three  centuries  ago.  In  the  charming  courtyard 
were  the  borderstones  circled  with  iron  bands  and  linked  together 
with  chains,  the  stones  that  served,  in  the  days  of  heavy  coaches,  to 
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preserve  the  walls  and  steps  of  houses  from  bumps  and  knocks.  An 
iron  lantern  hung  by  a  bracket  and  torch-extinguishers  were  clamped 
to  the  walls.  Here  Clarendon  came,  a  sick  and  broken  man,  after  he 
had  had  to  leave  fivreux  in  1668  because  he  had  been  beaten  up  by 
some  English  sailors  on  leave,  so  fierce  was  the  unjust  popular 
resentment  against  the  fallen  minister.  In  the  Hotel  de  Senneville  the 
"fair,  ruddy,  fat,  middle-statured,  handsome  man"  dragged  out  the 
last  days  of  his  banishment  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picturesque  and  filthy  Eau-de-Robec 
quarter  is  the  Flamboyant  Church  of  Saint- Vivien.  Of  the  old  Abbey 
of  Saint-Amand,  nearby,  little  remains.  The  Abbesses  of  Saint- 
Amand  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  slipping  the  archiepiscopal 
ring  on  the  Archbishop's  finger  at  his  enthronement  and  of  removing 
the  ring  from  the  prelate's  dead  hand  as  his  corpse  was  carried  by 
for  burial. 

Down  from  Saint- Vivien  runs  the  modern  rue  Armand-Carrel  to 
the  riverside. 

Armand  Carrel 

JEAN-BAPTISTE  NICHOLAS  ARMAND  CARREL  was  born 
in  Rouen  in  the  first  year  of  the  last  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Rouen  draper  and,  what  would  have  been  impossible  a  generation 
before,  his  family  determined  to  make  him  an  officer.  To  this  end  he 
was  sent  to  the  smart  military  school  of  Saint-Cyr  near  Versailles, 
where  he  does  not  seem  to  have  got  on  very  well  with  his  instructors. 
In  fact,  the  general  commanding  the  school  told  him  that  he  had 
better  get  back  to  his  father's  shop  and  tenir  Valine,  i.e.  ply  the  yard- 
measure.  Carrel  pertly  answered  back  that  if  he  ever  went  back  to  the 
paternal  counter  it  would  be  not  to  fetch  a  yard-measure,  but  a  club. 
Not  unnaturally  such  a  reply,  in  the  heyday  of  Restoration  reaction 
in  France,  procured  his  departure  from  Saint-Cyr.  But  he  did  get  into 
the  army  and  was  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant,  but  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1823  he  sent  in  his  papers,  slipped 
across  the  border  to  Barcelona,  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  and 
was  soon  fighting  against  the  French  troops  of  the  due  d'Angouleme, 
who  were  engaged  in  restoring  absolute  power  in  the  Peninsula. 
Near  Figueras,  Carrel  was  captured,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  old 
Saint-Cyr  general,  Damas.  After  having  been  condemned  to  death 
by  a  court  martial,  however,  Carrel,  owing  to  some  lucky  formality, 
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was  set  free  and  acquitted.  He  then  turned  to  writing  and  to  the 
study  of  English  history,  producing  an  excellent  History  of  the 
Counter-Revolution  in  England.  Then,  as  a  leader-writer  on  the 
rather  "advanced"  newspaper  National,  he  became  a  well-known  and 
influential  public  figure.  Carrel  was  a  man  of  passionate  convictions, 
great  strength  of  character  and  a  truly  Norman  obstinacy  and 
perseverance.  The  1830  Revolution,  that  deprived  Charles  X  of  his 
throne,  was  the  signal  for  French  journalists  to  crash  into  politics 
and  make  for  themselves  a  position  that  they  have  maintained. 
Carrel  had  his  share  of  adventures,  then  almost  inseparable  from  the 
career  of  an  independent  journalist.  He  was  once  in  jail  and  was 
twice  prosecuted  for  articles  in  the  National.  He  twice  fought  duels 
with  rival  editors.  His  last  encounter — with  Emile  de  Girardin, 
editor  of  the  Presse — was  fatal  to  Carrel  on  22nd  July,  1836.  No 
account  of  the  French  Press's  development  can  be  understood  with- 
out reference  to  Carrel's  career.  In  later  times  he  was  made  into  a 
sort  of  Republican  hero,  but  his  liberalism  was  sincere  and  fearless. 

The  West  End 
THE  western  part  of  Rouen  has  suffered  less  than  the  old  quarters 
by  the  river  and  near  the  cathedral.  In  the  west  still  stands  the  Tour 
Saint-Andre,  all  that  remains  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  of  the 
Smiths.  Nearby  was  the  late  Gothic  Church  of  Saint- Vincent.  It  was 
a  charming  building.  It  has  been  completely  destroyed,  but  the 
superb  Renaissance  stained  glass  is  safe.  One  of  the  windows  was 
said  to  have  been  painted  from  a  Diirer  design.  It  represents  Saint 
Anthony  of  Padua  converting  a  sceptic  by  causing  an  ass  to  kneel 
down  in  adoration  of  the  Host.  The  Tree  of  Jesse,  the  Annunciation, 
the  Glorification  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Last  Judgment  rank  among 
the  most  significant  works  of  Renaissance  glass  in  Europe.  Some  of 
the  finest  are  signed  Engrand  Le  Prince  and  Jean  Le  Prince  (his  son). 
The  Le  Princes  were  a  notable  family  of  Rouen  burgesses,  one  of 
whose  members  became  very  well  known  in  our  own  country. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 
MARIE  LE  PRINCE  (whose  brother  Jean  followed  the  family 
profession  of  painter  and  artist)  was  born  in  Rouen  in  1711.  When 
quite  young  she  was  married  to  a  Monsieur  de  Beaumont,  with 
whom  she  lived  for  a  few  years  on  indifferent  terms  before  separating 
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from  him.  Later  the  union  was  declared  null  and  void — for  even 
under  Catholic  regimes,  where  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  a  strict 
principle,  it  is  still  recognised  that  non-consummation  invalidates  a 
marriage.  Madame  de  Beaumont,  who  thenceforth  called  herself 
Madame  Le  Prince  de  Beaumont,  thereupon  came  to  London,  where 
she  settled  and  lived  for  fifteen  years,  writing  a  most  popular  series  of 
children's  books  called  Le  Magasin  des  Enfants.  In  London,  also, 
she  married  a  Mr.  Thomas  Pichon,  by  whom  she  had  a  family  of  six 
children.  In  1760  she  could  stand  our  climate  no  longer,  and  betook 
herself  with  husband  and  children  off  to  a  small  property  she  had 
purchased  at  Chavanod,  near  Annecy  (then  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia) ;  there  she  wrote  more  books  and  cultivated  her  garden.  There 
also  she  died,  having  in  her  seventy  years  of  life  written  seventy 
books,  the  best-remembered  of  which  is  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  so  that 
Madame  Le  Prince  de  Beaumont  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English 
pantomime. 

The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
THE  old  Hotel  de  Bourgtheroulde,  in  the  place  de  la  Pucelle,  is  so 
severely  damaged  that  it  may  be  considered  a  total  loss.  The  hotel 
was  the  town  mansion  of  the  Le  Roulx  d'Esneval  family,  whose 
fortunes  were  made  by  one  of  the  lay  chancellors  of  the  "Perpetual 
Exchequer"  created  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen  hundreds.  This 
Guillaume  Le  Roulx  acquired  the  fiefs  of  Tilly,  Lucy,  Sainte-Beuve 
and  Bourgtheroulde,  beginning  the  construction  of  the  Rouen  house 
in  1486.  His  son,  Abbot  of  Aumale  and  Commendatory  Abbot  of 
Val-Richer,  finished  the  work,  and  had  the  fine  sculptures  executed. 
The  Abbot  died  in  1530,  but  as  the  coat-or-arms  of  the  Archduchess 
Leonor,  sister  of  Charles  V  and  second  wife  of  Francois  I  of  France, 
figures  on  the  Hotel  de  Bourgtheroulde  facade,  we  can  date  the 
carvings  to  within  a  few  months,  for  the  Archduchess  was  married  in 
1530. 

The  grey-green  walls  of  the  courtyard  displayed  a  most  curious 
ornamentation.  The  main  building  was  of  two  stories,  surmounted 
by  large  dormers,  beneath  which  are  bas-reliefs.  But  it  was  the 
sculptures  on  the  Renaissance  gallery  forming  one  side  of  the  court 
that  were  the  great  attraction  of  the  place.  The  upper  frieze  dis- 
played the  "Triumph  of  Petrarch,"  while  below  are  the  famous  scenes 
of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  held  between  our  Henry  VIII  and 
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Francois  I  in  1520.  The  details  are  vivid,  the  historical  personages 
recognisable,  and  the  whole  scene  appears  to  have  been  modelled 
from  contemporary  documents.  The  fifth  and  last  panel  is  the  most 
curious,  with  views  of  the  ladies  who  graced  the  Field.  Fleuranges, 
the  French  historian,  who  called  himself  the  "Young  Adventurer" — 
and  was  a  marshal  of  France — tells  in  his  History  of  Memorable 
Occurences  in  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XII  and  of  Francois  I  from  1499 
to  1521  of  the  rivalry  between  the  French  and  English  beauties. 
Although  he  admits  the  magnificence  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  Court, 
Fleuranges  says  that  in  elegance  and  in  grace  the  French  ladies  were 
much  superior  to  the  English  ones,  and  that  when  the  English  girls 
imitated  the  French  modes  "what  they  lost  in  modesty  they  did  not 
make  up  for  in  grace." 

The  Founder  of  the  French  Drama 
THE  nearby  Saint-Eloi's  church  is  now  a  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  for  the  capital  of  Normandy  has  still  kept  an  active  com- 
munity of  Huguenot  tradition.  Inside  the  church  and  near  the  south 
door  is  a  16th  century  tomb  with  the  touching  inscription: 

"ICI  GIT  UN  CORPS  SANS  AME  PRIEZ  DIEU  QU'lL  EN  AIT  L'AME" 

("Here  lies  a  body  without  a  soul  pray  God  that  He  may  keep  the 
soul.") 

In  the  old  market  square  the  so-called  Corneille  House  is  a 
modern  reconstruction,  but  it  contains  some  evocatory  relics  of  the 
greatest  French  dramatist.  Corneille  was  born  in  Rouen,  though  he 
lived  for  most  of  his  life  and  did  most  of  his  writing  at  Petit- 
Couronne,  in  the  countryside  not  far  away.  Corneille' s  story  belongs 
to  the  general  history  of  European  literature,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  the  men  who  most  modelled  the  French  language, 
Marot,  Malherbe  and  Corneille,  were  Normans.  Pierre  Corneille,  that 
"old  Roman  among  the  French"  as  Voltaire  called  him,  left  dramas 
that  have,  for  the  French,  a  classical  authority  and  power  of  evoca- 
tion that  foreigners  can  rarely  realise.  "Cid"  with  its  theme  of 
honour,  "Horace"  dealing  with  the  sacrosanct  "family,"  "Cinna" 
in  praise  of  political  order,  "Polyeucte"  the  exposition  of  faith,  are 
all  part  and  parcel  of  every  literate  Frenchman's  heritage. 

The  Madeleine  church  is  a  pleasing  Louis  XV  building  and  the 
Flamboyant  Saint-Patrice  has  some  much  restored  stained  glass, 
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though  the  three  apse  windows  figuring  the  Passion  and  Resurrec- 
tion are  magnificent.  One  of  the  north  side  chapels  displays  a 
glorious  Legend  of  Saint  Hubert.  Below,  Saint  Eustace  is  grilled  in 
his  golden  bull,  while,  above,  Saint  Hubert  encounters  his  miraculous 
white  deer. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museum  houses  one  of  the  finest  collections  in 
provincial  France.  The  modern  building,  erected  by  Sauvageot,  is 
very  much  knocked  about,  but  the  contents  were,  for  the  most  part, 
removed  to  save  hiding-places. 

The  picture  gallery  contains  over  a  thousand  paintings,  for  a 
detailed  list  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  guide  books,  but  you  may 
look  out  for  the  superb  Velasquez  known  as  "The  Man  with  the 
Map."  The  work  was,  for  long,  thought  to  be  a  portrait  of  Columbus. 
French  works,  not  unnaturally,  predominate.  There  are  Jouvenets, 
Mignards  and  a  Poussin  that  are  especially  noteworthy.  When  we 
come  to  the  19th  century,  the  collection  is  very  rich.  Among  the 
others  there  is  a  superb  Gericault — he  was  a  Rouen  man.  The  museum 
also  houses  some  excellent  statuary. 

The  woodwork  and  furniture  section  is  of  importance.  There  are 
reconstructions  of  rooms,  an  Empire  saloon  and  a  splendid  apart- 
ment known  as  the  Salle  de  la  Reunion  des  Marchands. 

In  the  ceramics  wing  the  collection  of  Rouen  faience  and  pottery 
is  the  richest  in  Europe.  Floor  tiles — remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  old  churches — were  being  produced  in  Normandy 
as  early  as  the  13th  century.  Some  of  these  early  tiles  are  adorned 
with  delightful  designs,  floral,  heraldic  or  religious,  and  pavements 
composed  of  them,  when  waxed,  must  have  made  a  brave  show  in  the 
early  Gothic  churches.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  sumptuary 
edicts  in  1689,  1700  and  1709 — the  increasing  confusion  of  French 
public  finances  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  not  unlike  our 
modern  rationing  in  that  they  were  designed  to  curb  expenditure  on 
"luxuries" — the  fabrication  of  faience — that  is,  glazed  pottery — was 
much  developed  at  Rouen,  and  the  fine  old  Rouen  plates,  platters, 
dishes,  cups,  soup-dishes  and  salad-bowls,  now  so  valuable,  are 
nearly  all  of  18th  century  origin.  Rouen  may  well  have  been  the  first 
town  in  France  where  real  porcelain  (i.e.  fired  china  clay)  was  turned 
out,  although  the  deposits  of  kaolin  were  discovered  near  Alencon. 
The  famous  due  de  Saint-Simon,  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  had 
an  elaborate  and  sumptuous  service  executed  for  him  at  Rouen,  and 
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one  rectangular  dish  of  this  set,  adorned  with  his  arms,  is  now  in  the 
Petit  Palais  museum  in  Paris. 

Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

THE  Municipal  Library  houses  over  two  hundred  thousand 
printed  books  and  some  four  thousand  five  hundred  MSS.  There  are 
two  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  that  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  One  is  the 
10th  century  Benedictionary  of  Archbishop  Robert.  This  precious 
illuminated  volume  was  possibly  used  at  the  coronations  of  our 
Saxon  kings.  And  there  is  the  early  11th  century  Missal  of  Saint 
Guthlac.  It  may  be  that  these  very  early  English  books  have  been  in 
Normandy  since  the  time  of  our  Norman  sovereigns. 

You  may  also  see  William  of  Jumieges'  History  of  the  Normans, 
copied  by  the  hand  of  our  English  Ordericus  Vitalis  (see  p.  249). 
And  there  are  many  other  priceless  things. 

The  "Le  Secq  de  Tournelles"  iron- work  museum  contains  one 
of  the  richest  collections  existing  of  ancient  wrought  and  worked 
iron.  The  smaller  objects,  especially,  are  a  revelation  of  medieval 
manners. 

The  disused  Church  of  Saint-Laurent,  in  Flamboyant  style  and 
with  a  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  belfry  dating  from  about  1500, 
is  municipal  property  and  now  a  museum  piece.  To  the  north  of 
Saint-Laurent  is  Saint-Godard's  church.  It  is  15th  century  Gothic, 
with  16th  century  additions  and  an  unfinished  tower.  Two  rows  of 
slenderly  elegant  columns  separate  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles.  In 
the  Lady  Chapel  are  two  excellent  17th  century  monumental  tombs, 
one  to  Pierre  and  the  other  to  Robert  de  Becdelievre.  There  is  some 
good  Renaissance  glass  in  the  windows. 

The  Church  of  Saint-Romain — dedicated  to  Rouen's  patron  saint 
— is  the  chapel  of  the  former  Carmelite  Convent.  Its  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1679  by  the  aforesaid  Pierre  de  Becdelievre, 
President  de  la  Cour  des  Aides,  or  President  of  the  Appeal  Court  deal- 
ing with  direct  taxation  under  the  old  monarchy.  The  outside  of 
this  chapel  is  of  no  account,  but  within  the  small  edifice  is  a  sym- 
phony in  white  and  gold  with  graceful  red  marble  pillars. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  occupies  the  cloister  and  other 
buildings  of  the  late  17th  century  Visitandine  Convent.  It  has  not 
been  touched  by  the  war. 

This  collection  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  provincial  France, 
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and  it  has  a  regional  character  that  makes  a  visit  to  it  almost  in- 
dispensable for  an  understanding  of  Old  Normandy. 

We  can  only  mention  a  few  things.  There  is  the  heart  of  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion  that  is  but  dust.  You  may  see  the  cross  the  Con- 
queror made  at  the  foot  of  a  document.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
write.  There  is  Enguerrand  de  Marigny's  coat  of  mail,  though  he 
was  no  man  of  war,  and  there  is  the  reliquary  of  Saint-Sever.  The 
eight  statues  of  Apostles  from  Jumieges  abbey  are  14th  century 
Norman  work,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  recumbent  statues  in 
the  crypt  of  the  Collegiate  church  at  Eu  (see  p.  119).  There  is  a 
Baptism  of  Christ  of  9th  century  Byzantine  workmanship  and  carved 
in  rock-crystal.  There  are  13th,  14th  and  15th  century  ivory  Virgins, 
an  11th  century  Abbot's  tau-cross  from  Jumieges,  a  reliquary  cross 
given  by  the  Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  our  Henry  I,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Valasse,  the  recumbent  effigy  from  the  tomb  of  Henry 
(eldest  son  of  our  Henry  II),  buried  in  Rouen  Cathedral  in  1183,  a 
Roman  mosaic  of  Orpheus  charming  the  Seasons  that  was  unearthed 
in  Brotonne  forest  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  bronze  statue  of 
Hercules  found  in  Rouen  in  1838,  a  seated  Mercury  from  Epinay, 
near  Neufchatel-en-Bray,  various  Gallo-Roman  objects,  including 
the  Gallo-Roman  remains  from  Lillebonne,  fine  carved  and  medieval 
wooden  objects  and,  lastly,  a  mid- 16th  century  tapestry  from  Anet, 
representing  Diane  de  Poitiers  as  the  Goddess  of  the  Chase  and 
requesting  Jupiter  to  grant  her  the  gift  of  chastity. 

The  Rouen  region  is  rich  in  Palaeolithic  flint  instruments,  and  the 
whole  of  Norman  prehistory,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  determined,  is 
set  forth  in  a  series  of  over  50,000  Stone  Age  tools  exposed  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  are,  also,  many  other  objects 
that  will  repay  the  study  of  all  those  interested  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Normandy  has  furnished  its  full  share  of  scientific  workers.  We 
might  do  worse  than  finish  these  notes  on  Rouen  by  quoting  a 
saying  of  Norman  Charles  Nicolle,  the  eminent  pathologist,  the 
conqueror  of  exanthematic  typhus,  who  lies  buried  in  the  Pasteur 
Institute  at  Tunis : 

"77  nous  faut  vivre  comme  si  nous  devions  vivre  toujours  sans 
jamais  de  halte  paresseuse." 

("We  must  live  as  though  we  should  live  for  ever,  and  never  allow 
ourselves  a  lazy  slackening.") 
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Pins  and  Needles 

RUGLES.  Rugles,  in  French  ears,  has  a  sound  like  Redditch  in 
-  ours,  for  Rugles  is  the  place  that  pins  and  needles  come  from — 
they  also  come  from  other  places,  of  course,  but  Rugles  is  an  ancient 
centre  of  their  craft.  Rugles  also  turns  out  thimbles  and  tintacks  and 
other  such  small  articles  of  ironmongery.  The  town  is  about  six 
miles  from  Laigle — that  is  also  one  of  the  pin-making  towns  of 
France.  In  normal  times  the  French  use  more  pins  per  head  of  the 
population  than  most  peoples. 

The  late  Gothic  church  has  a  fine  belfry  decorated  with  statues. 
In  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  fan-vaulting  with  pendants. 
There  is  also  Renaissance  glass.  A  disused  church,  now  used  as  a 
storehouse,  has  a  9th  century  apse. 

At  Saint- Sulpice-sur-Risle,  three  miles  away,  the  Romanesque 
church  contains  some  noticeable  carved  stalls  and  seats  dating  from 
about  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  banc  d'oeuvre  is  particularly 
handsome.  The  bancs  d'ceuvre  are  peculiar  to  French  churches 
and  consist  of  pews — generally  set  longwise  in  the  nave — specially 
reserved  for  the  use  of  marguilliers  or  members  of  the  parish  council 
entrusted  with  the  upkeep  of  the  church's  fabric,  the  administration 
of  the  parish  funds  and  business  generally. 

The  Bishop's  Throne 

RYES.  On  the  road  from  Bayeux  to  Courseulles,  a  mile  from 
.  Bayeux,  is  Saint-Vigor-le-Grand,  with  a  priory  founded  under 
the  sons  of  Clovis  around  the  tomb  of  St.  Vigor,  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  There  is  just  a  fine 
entrance  gate  and  a  13th  century  grange  transformed  into  a  chapel  by 
the  nuns  of  N.-D.  de  la  Charite.  In  the  choir  of  the  parish  church  is  a 
chair  of  red  marble  on  which  the  Bishops  of  Bayeux  came  to  sit 
before  taking  possession  of  their  see ;  it  dates,  it  is  said,  from  the 
time  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  uterine  brother  of  the  Conqueror. 
Three  miles  on,  at  Sommervieu,  there  is  a  church  with  a  13th  century 
choir  and  18th  century  nave.  Nearby  there  is  the  18th  century 
country-house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Bayeux  and 
partly  rebuilt  in  the  19th  century.  At  Ryes,  two  miles  away,  watered 
by  the  pretty  little  Gronde  rivulet,  the  church  has  a  12th  century  nave 
and  choir  of  the  early  13th  century.  Courseulles  is  about  nine  miles 
farther  on. 
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Irish  in  France 

SAINT-AUBIN-D'£CROSVILLE.  Saint-Aubin-d'£crosville, 
about  three  miles  from  Le  Neubourg,  has  a  fine  Flamboyant 
church  with  a  fine  Renaissance  west  front.  Within  is  a  "Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  painted  in  1736  by  Cazes,  a  little-known  artist  who 
is,  however,  of  interest  as  having  been  the  master  of  Chardin,  the 
genre  painter  of  still-lifes  and  interiors,  whose  works  are  among  the 
most  sought  after  of  18th  century  French  painters. 

ficrosville  House  lies  beyond  the  village  of  half-timbered  cottages, 
with  lower  walls  of  worked  flint  and  roofs  of  thick  thatch  whose 
ridges  are  tufted  with  iris,  house-leeks  and  spike-lavender. 

It  is  a  Louis  XIII  place,  built  in  1640  by  Le  Roulx  d'Esneval,  Lord 
of  Infreville,  of  the  patrician  Rouen  family.  In  1668  the  place  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Paryots,  of  whom  the  present  owners  are  descend- 
ants. A  splendid  avenue  of  beeches  and  limes  leads  to  the  house.  It 
is  not  too  large.  It  is  gay  inside  and  light  and  airy  and  full  of  family 
portraits ;  one  we  noticed  was  to  Marie-Francoise  de  Ryan,  wife  of 
Jean-Francois  de  Paryot — apparently  another  of  the  numerous  Irish 
marriages  that  in  the  past  were  not  uncommon  in  France,  though, 
despite  the  Irish  Brigade  and  the  hangers-on  of  James  II,  the  Irish  in 
France  never  took  root  as  thoroughly  as  in  Spain. 

Painted  Walls 

SAINT-CfiNERI-LE-GfiREI.  In  the  dale  of  the  Sarthe,  twenty 
miles  from  Alencon,  lies  Saint-Leonard-des-Bois  on  a  turn  of 
the  river  and  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hills  whose 
cliffs  are  weathered  into  fantastic  shapes.  Downstream  from  the 
village  is  the  savage  glen  of  Misere. 

It  is  three  miles  on,  by  pathways  and  stepping-stones,  to  Saint- 
C6neri,  a  humble  village  perched  on  a  jutting  promontory  around 
whose  base  winds  the  Sarthe.  Opposite  the  hamlet  spreads  a  semi- 
circle of  wooded  heights.  The  Romanesque  church  has  a  fine  lantern- 
tower,  and  the  choir  is  adorned  with  much-restored,  though  antique- 
looking,  frescoes.  These  have  been  dated  to  the  13th  century,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  older  than  the  second  half  of  the  14th  and  may 
even  be  later. 

A  pathway  from  the  churchyard  leads  down  to  the  little  Chapel  of 
Saint-C6neri  that  was  erected  in  the  fifteen  hundreds  on  the  spot 
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where  the  holy  hermit  is  said  to  have  had  his  oratory  and  where  he 
died  in  669. 

Where  Normandy  was  Created 

SAINT-CLAIR-SUR-EPTE.  Just  the  other  side  of  the  border- 
line, and  in  the  French  Vexin,  lies  Magny-en-Vexin,  where  is 
preserved  a  most  remarkable  statue  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  of  14th  cen- 
tury workmanship.  The  intricate  drapery  folds  of  the  figure  slope  a 
little  sideways,  giving  the  whole  image  that  graceful  and  appealing 
slant  so  noticeable  in  the  old  ivories,  whose  contour  follows  that  of 
the  tusks'  curve.  This  figure  can  be  dated,  with  some  certainty,  to 
1340,  and  may  be  compared  with  that  adorning  the  north  doorway  of 
Gisors  church  (see  p.  140). 

Saint-Clair-sur-Epte,  a  few  miles  up  from  Magny  on  the  Rouen 
highway,  is  the  Norman  frontier  town  where  in  911  was  concluded 
the  pact  between  the  French  king  and  the  Norman  chieftain, 
whereby  Neustria  (as  this  northern  province  was  then  called)  was 
confirmed  to  the  Northmen  as  an  autonomous  duchy.  Saint-Clair's 
Romanesque  (and  late  Gothic)  church  embodies  portions  that  may 
have  belonged  to  an  edifice  erected  in  Carolingian  times,  that  is  in 
this  case  9th  century.  There  is  a  little  chapel  near  the  spot  where 
Saint-Clair  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  884,  so  that  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  church  may  be  contemporary  with  the  saint's  lifetime. 

A  Masterpiece  of  Norman  Romanesque 

SAINT-CONTEST.  Saint-Contest,  three  miles  from  Old  Thaon 
on  the  Caen  plain,  had  a  magnificent  13th  century  church  with  a 
Romanesque  tower.  The  choir,  that  unlike  the  nave  is  vaulted,  was 
rebuilt  in  1876.  The  whole  east  end  was  considered  unsafe  and  the 
building  was  taken  down  stone  by  stone,  each  block  was  numbered 
and  replaced  in  its  exact  position.  There  is  a  side  chapel  used  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  local  lords,  but  its  monuments  are  battered  and 
lost.  Our  view  of  the  church  gives  a  good  idea  of  this  masterpiece  of 
Norman  late  Romanesque  as  it  looked  before  the  battles  of  1944. 

Our  Ordericus  Vitalis 

SAINT-EVROULT.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  born  in  1075,  was  the  son 
of  a  French  priest  (the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not,  in  those 
days,  very  strictly  observed)  named  Odeler  and  of,  presumably,  a 
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native  Englishwoman.  Odeler  was  in  the  service  of  the  powerful 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  when  Orderic  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  his  parents  decided  to  send  him  to  the  famous 
abbey-school  of  Saint-fivroult-en-Ouche,  whose  monks  Earl  Roger 
had  formerly  persecuted,  but  now  was  lading  with  gifts.  Orderic's 
parents  had  to  put  up  thirty  marks  to  get  him  into  this  medieval  Eton, 
and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  each  one  of  which  was  worth  thirteen 
and  fourpence  gold,  had  a  purchasing  power  of  at  least  one  hundred 
times  more  than  £14  10s.  has  today.  So  Orderic's  education  cost 
about  £1,450,  and  that  amount  would  see  a  boy  through  a  public 
school  even  today. 

Orderic — who  always  called  himself  angligena  or  English-born — 
remained  at  Saint-Evroult  as  a  monk  and  to  become  its  most  dis- 
tinguished inmate.  He  set  to  work  writing  the  history  of  Saint- 
fivroult  abbey,  and  this  history  developed  into  that  of  all  its  writer's 
age.  Saint-Evroult  was  a  rich  and  exclusive  foundation,  a  favourite 
house  of  refuge  for  war-worn  warriors,  and  visitors  of  distinction 
from  Italy  and  else  where  were  frequently  entertained.  If  Orderic 
took  no  part  in  mundane  affairs,  he  heard  about  them,  at  first-hand, 
from  men  who  were  distinguished  actors  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 

Despite  his  cumbrous  and  archaic  style,  Orderic  was  a  born 
writer.  His  story  is  full  of  vivid  narration  and  entertaining  character 
sketches.  He  was  a  man  of  naturally  shrewd  mind  that  had  been 
trained  and  developed  in  the  most  cunning  science  of  his  age.  He 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  events  of  his  times.  And  then  he 
was  bilingual — or  trilingual  if  we  count  his  Latin ;  Norman-French 
and  Anglo-Saxon  were  his  native  tongues,  and,  like  so  many  men 
who  by  birth  and  education  partake  of  two  differing  cultures,  his 
comprehension  was  quicker  and  fuller  than  that  of  his  fellows  who 
were  absorbed  in  one  sole  and  unique  pattern  of  comportment  both 
of  mind  and  body. 

Orderic's  great  Historia  Ecclesiastica  breaks  off  in  1142,  and  he 
may  not  have  lived  long  afterwards,  for  he  would  have  been  by  that 
time  sixty-seven  years  of  age — an  old  man  by  the  standards  of  his 
time ;  the  earlier  parts  of  his  history  are  a  little  dry,  but  from  the 
year  1071  onwards  his  work  is  original  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
reliable. 

There  is  a  modern  monument  to  Orderic  in  Saint-fivroult  parish 
church  that  contains,  in  addition,  the  reputed  relics  of  Saint-£vroult 
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himself  and  three  interesting  16th  century  wooden  carved  panels  in 
bas-relief— probably  Norman  work. 

The  Abbey-church  of  Saint-Evroult  tumbled  down  in  1802,  and 
little  is  to  be  seen  of  the  once-famous  monastery  at  the  northern  edge 
of  Saint-Evroult  forest,  near  the  spot  where  they  say  the  holy  man 
died  in  707. 

You  can  go  through  the  woods,  past  Saint-Evroult' s  well  that  is 
the  source  of  the  river  Charentonne,  and  down  the  glen  and  dale  to 
Bernay. 

A  Green  and  Red  Castle 

SAINT-GERMAIN-DE-LIVET.  Saint-Germain-de-Livet,  about 
four  miles  from  Lisieux,  lies  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Touques 
four  miles  or  so  from  Fervaques,  where  Henry  IV  crushed  the  Leaguers. 
The  chateau  dates  from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  and,  despite 
regrettable  restorations  in  the  19th  century,  is  most  curious.  There 
are  two  courts.  Access  to  the  first  is  had  through  a  high,  round- 
arched  doorway,  and  then  you  see  the  manor  surrounded  by  the  quick 
waters  of  a  running  stream.  The  inner  courtyard  has,  as  so  often  in 
these  Norman  manors,  half-timbered  facades  that  lend  a  delight- 
fully home-like  appearance  to  the  place,  and  contrast,  in  this  case, 
with  the  Italianate  arcades  that  line  one  side.  The  entrance  building 
is  of  white  stone,  with  red  and  green  bricks  everywhere,  though 
here  and  there  broken  by  half-timbering.  The  checkerboard  of 
varnished  red  and  green  bricks  contrasts  with  the  coloured  tiles  set 
in  chess-board  array  on  the  roofs.  The  whole  effect  is  strangely 
beautiful  and  unreal.  The  place  has  been  often  sold  and  resold  and 
mutilated  and  battered,  but  for  years  past  it  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  intelligent  and  careful  owners,  with  whom  Saint-Germain-de-Livet 
has  come  back  to  life. 

A  Vanished  City 

SAINT-LO.  A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Caen  on  10th  July,  1944, 
the  Americans  entered  Saint-L6,  or,  rather,  they  traversed  the 
site  of  the  city,  since  all  its  buildings  had  been  ground  to  rubble  and 
dust. 

It  was  in  the  hedge-bound  jungle  before  Saint-L6  that  the  American 
Third  Armoured  Division  fought  its  initial  actions  in  a  country 
about  as  bad  as  could  be  for  armoured  operations.  In  this  area,  the 
Third  Division  helped  to  reduce  a  salient  east  of  the  Vire  River  and 
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protecting  Villiers-Fossard.  The  attack  was  launched  before  dawn 
on  29th  June,  and  by  1 1.30  the  Task  Force  had  reached  the  region  of 
La  Forge  and  Bois-de-Bretel.  By  30th  June  the  new  line  was  turned 
over  to  the  29th  Infantry  Division,  that  was  fiercely  counter-attacked 
by  the  enemy. 

In  this  Bocage  country,  each  hedge  had  to  be  breached  before  the 
armour  could  pass,  and  a  special  "rhino"  device  was  attached  to  the 
tanks  themselves. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  American  section  was  the  combat  more  bloody 
and  destructive  than  in  this  Saint-L6  region. 

Our  notice  of  Saint-L6  must  therefore  be  an  epitaph,  for  of  this 
interesting  little  city — with  the  sole  exceptions  of  the  north  and  east 
suburbs  that  are  themselves  terribly  bashed  about — nothing  remains. 

Saint-Lo's  lofty  spires,  rising  from  the  summit  of  the  town's  great 
hill,  could  be  seen  for  miles  before  you  got  through  the  heavily 
wooded,  hedge-bound  countryside,  through  which  the  highroad, 
bordered  by  apple-orchards  and  cosy  farms,  dips  and  rises. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  never  much  of  the  first  importance  to  see  at 
Saint-Ld,  for  it  was,  despite  its  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  a  quiet 
place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vire  that  already  here  is  a  considerable 
stream.  The  Church  of  Notre-Dame  of  the  high  spires  was  a  dis- 
appointing place  when  you  came  right  up  to  it.  It  dated  from  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  west  front,  enlarged  and  embellished  in 
1464,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy  part  of  the  edifice.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  was  a  Flamboyant  Gothic  out-of-doors  pulpit, 
from  which  in  olden  days  were  proclaimed  the  episcopal  ordinances. 

There  was  a  fairly  rich  museum,  the  chief  treasure  of  which  was  a 
series  of  fine  late  16th  century  tapestries.  These  were  saved.  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  modern  town  hall  stood  the  celebrated  Torigni 
pedestal.  It  is  a  block  of  reddish  marble  that  once  served  as  a  base 
for  a  statue  erected  in  honour  of  one  Titus  Semnius  Solemnis,  in 
a.d.  238  at  Vieux,  near  Feuguerolles.  On  three  sides  are  inscriptions 
giving  details,  not  only  of  Titus's  life  and  works,  but  also  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Gaulish  General  Assembly  that,  in  Roman 
times,  was  held  each  year  at  Lyons. 

The  frontal  face  has  incised  these  words : 

"The  Assembly  of  the  three  Provinces  of  Gaul  has  erected  this 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Titus  Semnius  Solemnis.  He  is  the  first 
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Gaul  to  receive  such  an  honour  in  his  own  city.  The  site  was  given 
by  the  Decurions'  Council  of  the  Free  City  of  the  Viducasses.  The 
monument  was  set  up  on  the  seventeenth  day  before  the  Calends  of 
January  in  the  Consulate  of  Pius  and  Proculus." 

The  statue  itself  has  never  been  found,  but  the  pedestal  was,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  removed  from  Vieux  to  Torigni  mansion  by 
the  marechal  de  Matignon,  and  it  remained  there  until  the  sale  of  that 
house  and  its  furnishings  in  1814.  Since  1847  the  marble  has  been, 
most  inappropriately,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Leverrier,  Saint-Lo's 
most  illustrious  citizen. 

Neptune 

LEVERRIER  was  such  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Polytechnic 
that  he  was  offered  the  choice  of  any  job  open  to  graduates  of  the 
school.  He  chose,  curiously  enough,  to  enter  the  administration  of 
the  tobacco  monopoly.  By  chance,  in  1837,  he  was  offered  a  place  as 
lecturer  in  astronomy  at  his  old  school.  He  accepted,  though  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  discipline  he  was  supposed  to  teach. 
But  his  career  was  made.  He  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age  when 
in  1846,  Galle,  the  Berlin  astronomer — who  died  a  centenarian  in 
1910 — found  the  planet  Neptune  at  a  place  in  the  heavens  to  within 
1'  of  that  indicated  by  Leverrier's  calculations.  The  discovery — that 
had  also  been  independently  predicted  by  the  English  astronomer, 
Adams — created  a  sensation.  Leverrier's  name  became,  almost  over- 
night, the  best  known  among  those  of  contemporary  scientists.  He 
was  appointed  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  Royal  Society 
awarded  him  the  Copley  Gold  Medal.  He  was  decorated  by  the  King 
of  Denmark.  He  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Count  of  Paris,  son  of 
King  Louis-Philippe,  and  a  special  chair  was  created  for  him  at  the 
Sorbonne.  In  1849,  his  native  department  of  the  Manche  returned 
him  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  after  Louis-Napoleon's  coup 
d'etat  he  was  given  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

In  1854,  he  succeeded  Arago  as  Director  of  the  Paris  Observatory, 
and  here  he  carried  out  a  number  of  much-needed — and  fiercely 
opposed — reforms.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Leverrier  aroused  as 
much  opposition  by  his  uncompromising  manner  as  by  his  acts.  He 
was  a  blunt  and  hard-headed  Norman  who  had  little  sympathy  with, 
or  respect  for,  incompetence  and  pretence  of  learning.  His  later  life 
was  devoted  to  a  revision  of  planetary  theories. 
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He  was  a  very  notable  mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  ranks 
with  Laplace  as  perhaps  the  most  considerable  scientific  worker 
to  come  out  of  Normandy. 

Old  Saint-Lb 

IT  seems  that  Saint-L6  was  a  Gaulish  city  called  Briovera  or 
"Bridge-over- Vire."  Saint-Laud  or  Saint-L6  was  born  at  Briovera 
in  the  6th  century.  After  his  death — he  was  Bishop  of  Coutances — 
in  566,  some  of  his  relics  were  transferred  to  his  birthplace,  that  then 
took  his  name.  The  Bishops  of  Coutances,  for  long  exercised  over 
the  city,  not  only  spiritual  supremacy,  but  also  temporal  lordship. 
They  fortified  their  fief  that  by  the  13th  century  had  become  one  of 
the  recognised  strongholds  of  the  Duchy.  During  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  especially  while  we  occupied  Normandy,  the  Saint-L6 
mint  was  of  importance.  Here  were  struck  those  "Crown  Shields" 
or  ecus  a  la  couronne,  that  are  gold  pieces  showing  the  conjoined 
shields  of  France  and  England  with  the  inscription  "Henry  D.G. 
King  of  the  French  and  of  England." 

The  Calvinists  occupied  Saint-L6  in  1562,  but  the  marechal  de 
Matignon,  who  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  ten  years  later, 
effectively  protected  the  Protestant  population  of  the  place  from  the 
attacks  nearly  everywhere  made  upon  the  Huguenots  of  France  after 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Day. 

For  a  short  time,  during  the  Revolution,  Saint-L6  was  saddled 
with  the  appellation  Rocher-de-Ia-Liberte. 

A  Cunning  Cardinal 

THE  men  of  Saint-L6,  indeed,  and  in  common  with  most  Normans, 
have  always  been  a  fairly  independent  lot,  for  all  their  conservatism. 
Of  this  tendency,  the  career  of  an  earlier  Saint-L6  worthy,  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Jacques  Davy  Duperron,  is  an  example. 

Duperron  was  born  in  1556  and  brought  up  as  a  Protestant.  His 
education,  or  at  least  his  early  education,  he  received  in  that  sturdily 
Protestant  centre,  Berne.  He  did  not  abjure  until  he  was  a  grown 
man,  when  influence  or  ability  secured  him  a  post  as  reader  to  King 
Henri  III,  the  effeminate  but  by  no  means  unintelligent  monarch 
who  had  once  been  King  of  Poland.  Both  after — and  before — he 
took  priest's  orders,  Duperron  was  an  eloquent  preacher  with  an 
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accommodating  and  paradoxical  turn  of  wit.  Having  one  day  con- 
founded atheists  and  condemned  atheism  in  a  brilliant  sermon  before 
the  Court,  he  was  congratulated  on  his  performance  by  the  King. 
Duperron  answered  by  saying,  "If  Your  Majesty  will  afford  the 
opportunity,  I  will  guarantee  to  expose  just  as  valid  reasons  for 
proving  that  God  does  not  exist."  His  career  was  brilliant  and  not  a 
little  due  to  his  tortuous  and  flexible  mind.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
great  converter,  and  among  his  neophytes  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Henry  of  Navarre  himself.  Duperron's  published  works  range 
from  a  Confession  Amoureuse,  or  Amorous  Confession,  to  a  Discours 
sur  VEucharistie — a  Discourse  on  the  Eucharist. 

The  Story  of  a  Young,  Poor  Man 
IN  the  last  century,  Saint-Ld  produced  a  writer  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  person  of  Octave  Feuillet.  The  Norman  contribution  to  French 
literature  has  been  quite  outstanding.  Without  their  Norman  authors 
the  French  would  be  deprived  of  some  of  their  most  significant 
writings. 

Feuillet  passed  his  childhood  in  a  rather  gloomy  country-house 
near  Saint-Ld,  and  with  a  widowed  and  hypochondriac  father  to 
whom  he  was,  however,  deeply  attached.  In  1851  Octave  married 
his  cousin,  but  continued  to  lead  the  life  of  a  semi-recluse  with  a 
parent  whose  mama  for  solitude  and  whose  tyrannical  temper  grew 
with  advancing  years.  In  this  unpromising  atmosphere,  Feuillet's 
literary  genius  developed.  The  irksome  conditions  of  his  life  acted 
upon  him  as  the  goad  of  want  and  the  fire  of  ambition  do  on  other 
men.  It  was  at  Saint-L6  that  he  wrote  what  is,  perhaps,  his  master- 
piece, Le  Roman  d'un  Jeitne  Homme  Pauvre,  that  would  be  best  ren- 
dered into  English  as  the  "Story  of  a  Young,  Poor  Man." 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  family  ties  that  bind  the  French — and 
constitute  one  of  their  sources  of  strength — that  Feuillet  would  not 
leave  Saint-L6  until  his  father  died.  Then  he  removed  himself  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  became  a  great  figure  in  the  brilliant  social  world  of 
the  Second  Empire.  He  was  a  favourite  at  Court,  but  his  health 
failed,  and  he  returned  to  Saint-L6,  where  he  lived  among  his  rose 
gardens  for  fifteen  years.  In  1867  he  produced  Monsieur  deCamors, 
conceived  in  a  more  daring  vein  than  anything  he  had  hitherto 
written,  and  intended  as  a  counterblast  to  George  Sand's  Made- 
moiselle La  Quintinie.  Feuillet's  analysis  of  emotions  and  motives  is 
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profound,  and  few  modern  writers  have  handled  the  French  language 
with  great  skill,  clarity  and  power. 

Tancarville* s  Abbey 

SAINT-MARTIN-DE-BOSCHERVILLE.  About  eight  miles 
from  Rouen  on  the  Le  Havre  road,  and  when  you  have  cut 
across  the  root  of  the  long  tongue  of  land  bearing  the  Roumare 
forest  and  thrust  out  to  the  south  by  a  sharp  twist  and  turn  of  the 
Seine's  serpentine  course,  you  get  to  Saint-Martin-de-Boscherville, 
with  the  remains  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  1050  by  Raoul  de 
Tancarville,  chamberlain  of  the  Conqueror.  Of  the  conventual  build- 
ings little  remains  but  the  chapter  house,  built  about  1 170,  and  nearly 
touching  one  of  the  church's  transepts.  This  apartment  formerly  was 
joined  to  the  vanished  cloister  by  an  elegant  passage  composed  of 
three  arches  delicately  carved. 

But  the  glory  of  Saint-Martin  is  the  abbey  church,  since  the  Revo- 
lution the  parish  church  of  the  village.  It  was  built  between  1125 
and  1 145,  and  is  one  of  the  outstanding  monuments  of  Norman 
Romanesque  that  is  of  the  highest  interest  for  us.  At  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  a  large,  sturdy  tower  a  little  crushed  by 
the  immense  and  rather  clumsy  spire  that  seems  disproportionately 
heavy  and  massive  even  for  so  robust  a  church,  and  this  central  spire 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  delicate  turrets  and  spirelets  rising 
on  either  side  of  the  west  front,  though  these,  in  their  upper  stories, 
are  obviously  early  Gothic  and  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  than  the  central  tower. 

The  nave  consists  of  eight  bays  on  either  side,  and,  originally,  was 
covered  with  a  wood  (and  painted)  roof  that  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century  was  replaced  by  Gothic  vaulting.  There  is  a  false  triforium 
above  the  arches,  and  above  the  triforium  a  gallery  runs  in  front  of 
the  upper  windows.  The  transepts  were  vaulted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  nave.  At  the  extremity  of  each  transept's  arms  is  a  gallery 
reposing  upon  a  single  isolated  column  of  great  girth  and  surmounted 
with  a  remarkable  early  carved  capital.  Under  each  of  these  transept- 
galleries  and  facing  east  is  a  small  apse. 

The  choir  and  the  side  aisles  have  rib-vaulting,  and  the  former 
ends  in  a  semi-circular  apse,  whose  roof  is  supported  on  a  fine  row  of 
pillars,  between  whose  arches  are  the  upper  windows  of  the  apse. 
In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  superb  funerary  slab  of  Antoine 
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Le  Roulx  (of  the  famous  patrician  Rouen  family)  who,  dying  in 
1535,  was  the  last  Regular  Abbot  of  the  Foundation.  After  him  the 
abbey's  revenues  were  tapped  by  a  series  of  Commendatory  Abbots 
until  the  Revolution.  The  monument,  remarkably  well  preserved,  is 
of  sculptured  slate,  with  white  marble  inlay  and  ornamentation. 

The  chapter  house  shows  early  decorative  ornamentation  of  the 
12th  century's  later  years  as  contrasted  with  the  geometrical  decora- 
tion that  reigned  in  the  Romanesque  tradition. 

If  you  follow  the  riverside  road  from  Rouen  to  Saint-Martin-de- 
Boscherville,  that  is,  of  course,  much  longer  than  cutting  across  the 
Roumare  forest,  you  make  one  of  the  most  exquisite  excursions  in 
all  Normandy,  and  there  is  something  at  every  turn  to  excite,  to 
soothe,  to  instruct  or  just  to  please. 

Madame  de  Motteville 

ABOUT  four  miles  from  Rouen  lies  Canteleu,  on  its  hill,  from 
whose  summit  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  all  the  Seine  valley,  and 
this  Maupassant  describes  in  Bel- Ami.  The  15th  century  nave  of  the 
church  was  built  on  to  an  early  Gothic  choir.  The  neighbouring 
country-house,  built  by  Mansard,  belonged  in  the  18th  century  to 
Nicholas  Langlois  de  Motteville,  the  husband  of  the  Madame  de 
Motteville  who  left  valuable  Memoirs  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  to  whom  she  was  lady  in  waiting.  Francoise  Bertaut 
was  the  daughter  of  one  Pierre  Bertaut  and  a  niece  of  the  bishop-poet 
Jean  Bertaut ;  her  mother  was  Spanish  and  the  secretary  of  the  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria.  Richelieu,  who  made  a  policy  of  removing  all  her 
Spanish  retainers  from  the  Spanish  Queen,  exiled  the  Bertauts, 
mother  and  daughter,  to  Normandy,  where,  in  1639,  Francoise,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  was  married  to  Nicholas  Langlois,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Motteville,  president  of  the  Exchequer  Court  at  Rouen. 
He  was  then  eighty,  and  accommodatingly  died  two  years  later,  leaving 
Francoise  a  widow  of  just  twenty,  with  enough  to  live  on.  Now  that 
both  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII  were  dead  and  Anne  of  Austria  was 
Regent,  she  called  Madame  de  Motteville  to  her  side,  where  she 
remained  until  the  Queen  died  in  1666. 

From  Canteleu,  if  you  cut  through  Roumare  forest,  you  can  see 
the  clearing  known  as  the  Chene-a-Leu  Star.  It  is  one  of  the  places 
where  they  say  Rollo  hung  up  his  golden  bracelets  and  necklaces  on 
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a  tree  for  a  year  to  prove  how  he  had  put  the  fear  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  into  his  wild  and  lawless  people. 

But  round  by  the  river,  when  you  get  opposite  Robert  the  Devil's 
castle,  you  are  into  Sahurs,  a  straggling  place,  backed  by  the  wooded 
heights  that  merge  into  Roumare.  Nearby  is  the  Chapel  of  Marbeuf, 
built  in  1525,  to  which  shrine,  in  1638,  on  the  birth  of  the  future 
Louis  XIV,  after  twenty-three  years  of  childless  marriage,  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  dedicated  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  silver  and  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  child  at  birth.  This  valuable  offering  not  un- 
naturally disappeared  at  the  Revolution.  Four  and  a  half  miles 
farther  on,  by  the  side  of  the  river  and  northwards,  is  the  fine  country- 
house  of  Riviere-Bourdet,  built  in  1668  near  Quevillon.  Here  lived 
the  presidente  de  Bernieres,  whose  portrait  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
house.  Madame  de  Bernieres  looks  what  she  was,  a  very  bright, 
over-dressed,  vulgar,  old  woman,  who  was  a  patron  of  Voltaire  in  his 
youth,  when  he  often  stayed  at  Riviere-Bourdet.  But  he  outgrew 
such  provincial  patrons,  and  although  Madame  de  Bernieres  did  not 
die  until  1757,  when  Voltaire,  then  a  European  celebrity,  was  just 
about  to  buy  Ferney,  his  last  letter  to  her  was  from  London  and 
dated  1726.  In  it  he  gave  her  excellent  advice.  "Aimezet  mangez  un 
peu  moins ' '  ("Love  and  eat  a  little  less ' ') ;  but  alas!  most  unacceptable 
to  the  vigorous  and  sensual  old  woman. 

The  estate  of  Riviere-Bourdet  was  bought  in  1521  by  a  dry-salter. 
In  1734  it  passed  toMaignart  de  Bernieres,  and  by  a  series  of  descents 
to  the  present  owner,  the  prince  de  Montholon-Semonville. 

SAINT-PAIR-SUR-MER.  Saint-Pair  is  a  little  bathing  beach  by 
the  clement  and  sheltered  coast,  running  slightly  south-east  from 
Granville,  on  the  Cotentin's  shores.  The  cliffs  arelow  and  tree-topped, 
and  in  the  summer-time  parts  of  this  Riviera  remind  you  of  the 
charming  pays  de  Maures  in  the  south  between  Hyeres  and  Saint- 
Raphael,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Saint-Pair  church  is  a  very  ancient  foundation,  a  chapel  having 
been  built  here  as  long  ago  as  540  by  Saint-Paterne  or  Saint-Pair  and 
upon  the  tomb  of  Saint-Gaud.  The  church  is  modern,  with  a  fine 
stone-spired  Romanesque  tower  and  a  14th  century  Gothic  choir. 
In  a  chapel  giving  out  of  the  north  aisle  are  the  relics  of  Saint-Gaud 
in  a  glass-sided  reliquary. 
Jullouville,  an  agreeable  bathing  beach  sheltered  in  pine  woods, 
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lies  to  the  south  of  Saint-Pair.  A  little  farther  on  is  Carolles,  on  a 
plateau  falling  to  cliffs.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  reputed  Roman 
fortress,  but,  apart  from  the  bathing  and  fishing,  the  attraction  of  the 
place  consists  in  the  magnificent  views  over  all  the  Bay  as  far  as 
Mont-Saint-Michel. 

SAINT-PIERRE-EN-PORT.  The  large  village  of  Saint-Pierre  is 
perched  up  on  the  Caux  plateau,  three  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level,  with  the  bathing  beach  down  below  and  reached  through  a 
steep,  wooded  valley.  The  rampart  of  striated,  stratified  chalk  walls 
that  bounds  the  coast  is  imposing.  Nearby  are  two  sheltered  little 
beaches,  known  as  Les  Grandes-Dalles  and  Les  Petites-Dalles,  of 
which,  curiously  enough,  the  former  is  the  smaller.  The  latter  is 
better  known,  and  is  set  in  one  of  those  surprising  and  charming 
Norman  coastal  valleys,  all  verdure  and  shade  and  great  trees,  with 
small  side  vales  burrowing  and  winding  into  the  flanks  of  the  up- 
lands. Nearby  is  Saint-Martin-aux-Buneaux,  whose  church  has  a 
fine  Renaissance  retable  in  carved  and  painted  wood. 

Les  Veulettes,  six  miles  or  so  farther  on  along  the  coast  eastwards 
towards  Saint- Valery-en-Caux,  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  port  of  some  note,  but  it  was  called  by  the  significant  name 
of  Claquedent  or  "Chatter-tooth."  Les  Veulettes  church  and  village 
are  about  a  thousand  yards  from  the  sea,  and  the  church  is  notable. 
It  has  been  discreetly  restored  in  recent  years,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  south  aisle  that  looks  very  new  and  garnished,  the  place  is, 
apparently,  untouched.  The  nave  is  late  12th  century,  with  enormous 
cylindrical  pillars  cupped  with  gadrooned  chapters  but  Gothic 
vaulted;  the  side  aisles  have  rib-vaulting.  The  choir  is  13th  century. 

Perpetual  Peace 

SAINT-PIERRE-fiGLISE.  Charles-Irenee  Castel  de  Saint-Pierre 
was  a  man  born  out  of  due  time,  since,  although  his  famous 
project  for  perpetual  peace  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  still,  today, 
men  give  at  least  hp-service  to  plans  for  abolishing  war,  whereas  in 
the  17th  century  poor  Charles-Irenee's  ideas  were  held  to  be  most 
reprehensible  and  dangerous,  possibly  heretical  and  certainly  savour- 
ing of  treason. 

Saint-Pierre  was  born  at  the  old  castle  of  Saint-Pierre-£gHse  in 
1658.  He  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  great  marechal  de  Villars,  and  he 
came  of  a  family  that  had  been  settled  at  the  little  north-east  Cotentin 
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town  since  1575,  when  one,  Richard  Castel,  dubbed  "sire  de  Ran- 
ville,"  bought  the  fief  from  the  old  owners,  a  family  curiously  and 
variously  called  either  Gratechef  "Scratchhead" — or  Clamorgan, 
that  has  aWelsh  sound,  though  it  was  reported  to  be  "Anglo-Saxon." 
The  existing  Louis  XV  house,  with  an  interior  staircase  like  that  of  a 
faubourg  Saint-Germain  palace  in  Paris,  was  not  put  up  until  1758, 
when  the  Charles-Irenee  had  been  dead  fifteen  years  after  a  rather 
checkered,  though  serenely  borne,  life.  Saint-Pierre  early  took  Holy 
Orders,  and  settled  in  Paris  to  lead  the  usual  society  life  interspersed 
with  literary  production  that  was  normal  for  a  smart  abbe.  For  a 
time  he  shared  his  rooms  with  Varignon,  his  fellow-Norman,  the 
mathematician  who  was  one  of  the  elaborators  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus.  In  1695  his  circumstances  were  much  bettered  by  his 
appointment  as  commendatory  abbot  of  Tiron,  a  post  that  had  been 
held  by  the  poet  Desportes,  for  these  commendatory  abbacies, 
though  often  the  source  of  great  abuses,  were,  in  some  measure,  used 
as  Civil  List  pensions  for  men  of  letters  and  the  savants  and  scientific 
workers  of  the  day.  About  this  time,  Saint-Pierre  began  to  formu- 
late his  programme  for  a  League  of  Nations,  for  which  activity  he 
was  expelled  from  the  French  Academy,  though  not  much  molested 
in  other  ways.  As  Saint-Pierre  was  a  man  of  evangelical  mildness  of 
manners  and  of  disposition,  he  bore  little  spite  against  those  who 
had  intrigued  to  his  damage.  His  motto  was  "Give  and  Forgive" 
and  his  charity  was  legendary.  Like  many  men  of  peaceful  disposi- 
tion, especially  if  their  fives  have  lain  in  easy  paths,  Charles-Irenee 
was  perhaps  temperamentally  unable  to  understand  the  motives  that 
move  most  men.  Even  his  memory  was  pursued  with  hate,  and 
Maupertuis,  his  successor  at  the  French  Academy,  was  forbidden 
to  pronounce  the  traditional  eulogy  of  his  predecessor. 

There  is  not  much  to  see  at  Saint-Pierre-figlise  today ;  the  church  is 
much  as  Charles-Ir6n6e  must  have  seen  it  in  his  childhood,  when  it 
was  a  new  building,  for  it  was  only  put  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteen  hundreds,  though  its  sturdy,  robust  and  foursquare  tower  has 
preserved  a  Romanesque  doorway. 

In  the  rather  wild  countryside  round  about  there  are  a  good  many 
menhirs  and  dolmens,  for  this  Cotentin  peninsula  was  one  of  the 
regions  touched  and  settled  by  the  megalithic  monument  people, 
whose  sea-borne  culture  swept  right  round  western  Europe  from  the 
Iberian  peninsula  to  Ireland  and  our  shores. 
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The  Glory  of  Dives 

SAINT-PIERRE-SUR-DIVES.  The  origin  of  Saint-Pierre-sur- 
Dives  is  all  ecclesiastical,  for  the  town  grew  up  round  a  shrine 
to  a  priest  martyred  by  the  Normans.  In  1050  the  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Pierre  was  already  a  rich  foundation  and  it  survived  until  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Romanesque  abbey  church — of  which  now  only  a  tower 
remains — was  built  rather  exceptionally,  not  only  by  the  monks,  the 
lords  and  forced  labour,  but  with  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  existing  church  soars  triple-tiered  with  arches,  clerestory  and 
triforium,  still  showing  something  of  its  Norman  Romanesque 
origins,  though  in  all  parts,  save  in  the  superb  sanctuary  arch,  modi- 
fied by  Gothic.  It  is  a  noble  church  indeed.  In  the  north  transept  is 
a  niche  that,  according  to  tradition,  once  held  the  tomb  of  the  comte 
d'Artichaut — the  Earl  of  Artichoke — an  imposing  Baron. 

The  chapter  house,  communicating  with  the  south  transept,  is  a 
fine  rectangular  and  oblong  hall  of  13th  century  elegance,  the  vaults 
springing  from  wall-brackets  and  supported  down  the  centre  of  the 
chamber  by  a  row  of  delicate  pillars  seemingly  almost  unnecessary. 
You  feel  that  they  could  be  removed  and  still  leave  the  pointed 
massive  roof  suspended.  The  plain-glass  windows  let  through  too  sharp 
a  light  at  times,  though  in  this  northern  land  the  sunlight  for  months  in 
the  year  is  diffused  and  soft  enough.  And  this  noble  abbatial  church 
has  in  nowise  suffered  from  war.  The  conventual  buildings  and  even 
the  church,  despite  such  fine  things  as  the  beautiful  west  front,  might 
have,  at  one  time,  been  considered  as  almost  secondary  things.  So 
great  has,  however,  been  the  loss  of  Normandy's  treasures,  the 
Church  of  Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives  must  be  considered  a  monument  of 
the  first  rank,  as  it  would  indeed  be  held  in  almost  any  other  country. 

The  celebrated  covered  market  of  three  wooden  aisles  with  masonry 
gables,  built  by  the  abbey  monks  in  the  13th  century  and  reconstruc- 
ted two  hundred  years  later,  has  lost  most  of  its  covering,  but  can  be 
repaired. 

About  five  miles  from  Saint-Pierre  is  Courcy,  with  the  remains  of  a 
12th  century  stronghold,  whence  the  Anglo-Irish  family  is  said  to 
derive  its  name.  The  inhabitants  of  Courcy  are  curiously  enough 
called  "Aleniers"  or  "Awl-makers,"  perhaps  from  some  antique  trade 
of  the  place.  In  the  early  Gothic  church  is  suspended  a  chain — 
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reputedly  a  Crusader's  offering — and  if  it  is  rubbed  on  a  rickety 
child,  he  will  be  cured  of  his  ills. 

High  Justice 

SAINT-SAMSON.  Saint-Samson,  about  three  miles  from  Forges- 
les-Eaux,  and  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  La-Ferte-Saint-Samson 
make  up  one  village.  La  Ferte,  over  six  hundred  feet  up,  has  a  church 
whose  apse  is  the  only  remnant  of  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  the 
10th  century  by  one  Gautier  de  Gournay.  Behind  the  church  is  a 
feudal  mound  called  the  Cote  des  Chateaux.  La  Ferte  was,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  tribunal  of  High  Justice.  The  Court,  the  Prison,  the 
Lieutenant-Criminel's  house  and  the  execution  mound  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

Three  miles  away  is  Fry  and  a  typical  Bray  country  church,  Gothic, 
with  16th  century  additions.  Mirrored  in  the  village  pond,  it  looks 
very  familiar. 

The  Constable  of  Letters 

SAINT-SAUVEUR-LE-VICOMTE.  In  1862  there  was  a  libel 
action  before  the  Paris  Courts,  and  the  defendant  had  for  counsel 
no  less  a  person  than  Monsieur  Leon  Gambetta,  afterwards  Prime 
Minister  and  refounder  of  the  Republic.  But  not  all  Monsieur  Gam- 
betta's  eloquence  could  secure  his  client's  acquittal.  Damages  were 
fixed  at  two  thousand  francs — eighty  gold  pounds — a  good  deal  of 
money  for  an  impecunious  journalist  to  pay.  For  the  defendant  was 
Jules  Amedee  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  one  of  the  most  curious  figures  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Barbey  had  attacked  the  pompous  Monsieur 
Buloz  (founder  of  the  well-known  magazine  Revue  des  Deux- 
Mondes)  in  the  pages  of  the  Figaro  (that  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the 
very  few  French  newspapers  to  survive  the  German  occupation  of 
1940-44.)  The  founder  and  editor  of  Figaro  was  Barbey's  fellow- 
Norman,  Auguste  Cartier  de  Villemessant,  who,  with  true  Norman 
economy,  refused  to  pay  his  collaborator's  fine,  remarking,  "How 
can  you  expect  to  win  a  libel  suit  dressed  in  a  coat  like  that?"  These 
words  of  wisdom  were,  indeed,  almost  justifiable,  since  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  right  into  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  wore  clothes 
that  would  have  seemed  old-fashioned  fifty  years  before.  He  could 
be  seen  on  the  grands  boulevards,  his  head  covered  with  a  crimson- 
velvet  bordered  hat,  and  dressed  in  a  frock-coat  with  a  flounced  skirt 
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and  tight  trousers  with  a  broad  gold  braid  down  the  seams.  His  image 
has  been  preserved  in  a  splendidly  arrogant  portrait  by  Emile  L6vy. 

Jules- Ameclee  was  born  at  Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte  in  1808,  the 
son  of  one  Theophile  Barbey,  whose  family  had  (despite  the  jibes  of 
the  groundlings)  the  right,  since  1756,  to  call  itself  "noble"  and, 
perhaps,  to  add  the  appellation  "d'Aurevilly,"  taken  from  some  little 
property  they  once  may  have  owned.  His  mother  was  Ernestine 
Ango  (no  relation  to  the  famous  shipowners  of  Dieppe),  who  was 
reported,  upon  what  evidence  is  not  clear,  to  have  been  a  grand- 
daughter of  Louis  XV  the  "Well-Beloved."  But  Jules-Amedee's  sur- 
roundings were  quite  commonplace,  and  his  immense  and  rather 
ridiculous  arrogance  hid,  possibly,  as  so  often,  a  considerable 
inferiority  complex,  since  he  never  quite  succeeded  even  in  his  art, 
though  his  place  in  the  history  of  French  writing  is  secure. 

The  decisive  fact  in  Jules-Amedee's  young  life  was  his  contact  with 
Beau  Brummell  when  the  Beau  was  British  Consul  at  Caen  (from 
1830  to  1832) — for  those  two  years  Brummell  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, was  comparatively  free  from  his  duns,  and  astonished  Caen 
society  by  a  pale  image  of  his  former  magnificence.  After  1832,  when 
his  job  was  suppressed,  the  poor  Beau  struggled  on  more  and  more 
threadbare,  and  when  he  was  admitted,  a  paralysed  pauper,  to  the 
Hospice  of  the  Bon-Sauveur  (where  he  died),  few  could  have  imag- 
ined what  he  had  been  like  when  he  shone  at  the  Court  of  the  First 
Gentleman  in  Europe  and  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  at  Carlton 
House.  But  he  had  impressed  Jules-Amedee  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  for 
life,  and  inspired  him  with  a  cult  that  came  to  be  called  "Le  Dan- 
dysme."  Never  was  there  a  more  shabby  dandy  than  Barbey  or 
one  more  pathetically  ridiculous,  though  few  could  laugh  at  him 
while  he  lived,  for  he  was  no  mere  poseur.  If  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
penurious,  eccentric  and  embittered  journalist,  he  was  also  the  author 
of  U  Ensorcelee  and  of  the  Diaboliques,  and  a  leader  of  the  Romantic 
school.  His  work  in  its  lurid  fantasy,  its  lack  of  psychological 
insight  and  in  its  unreality  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Flaubert's. 

Barbey  (like  "Baron  Corvo,"  of  a  later  date,  with  whom  he  has 
some  clear  affinities)  wrote  his  letters  in  scarlet  ink  and  employed 
such  a  magnificently  elaborate  flourish  to  his  signature  that  it  needed 
half  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  He  paraded  an  English  motto,  too  late. 
He  lived  for  thirty  years  in  two  small  rooms  of  the  rue  Rousselet, 
overlooking  the  gardens  of  the  Hospice  of  Saint- Jean  de  Dieu  (where 
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Villiers  de  ITsle-Adam,  a  greater  Romantic,  died)  in  Paris,  and  he  was 
buried  in  Montparnasse  Cemetery,  but  in  1928  his  body  was  trans- 
ported to  his  birthplace  and  reburied  in  the  little  burial  ground  of 
the  hospice  beside  that  of  his  brother,  the  abbe'  L6on  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy. 

There  was,  until  1944,  a  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  Museum  at  Saint- 
Sauveur,  in  the  old  feudal  castle  that  since  1691  had  been  used  as  a 
hospice  and  orphan  asylum.  Here  you  could  see  a  reproduction  of 
the  two  little  rooms  in  the  rue  Rousselet  and  of  the  drawing-room  of 
his  family  house  at  Valognes,  together  with  a  number  of  relics.  The 
museum  owed  its  foundation  to  Miss  Louise  Read  and  to  Monsieur 
Louis  Yver,  who  ran  it. 

His  birthplace  was  a  1 7th  century  house  on  the  place  du  Fruitier,  and 
his  bust  by  Rodin  was  put  up  in  1900  before  the  town  hall.  Barbey's 
most  permanent  work  will  be  that  dealing  with  the  Cotentin,  his 
homeland. 

Saint-Sauveur  had  an  old  church  with  a  fine  Renaissance  altar- 
piece  in  carved  wood  and  also  a  Renaissance  font. 

The  little  town,  of  less  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douve,  surrounded  by  meadows 
and  greenery.  It  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Dukes,  the  capital  of  the 
Cotentin  and  the  residence  of  the  Viscount  of  that  region.  But  in 
1944  the  town  was  bashed  to  bits,  and  only  a  part  of  the  old  Norman 
keep  has  survived. 

Five  hundred  yards  from  the  borough  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey 
founded  in  1080  and  restored  in  the  19th  century  by  the  Soeurs  de  la 
Misericorde,  who  there  have  their  mother-house.  Their  foundress 
was  Sainte  Julie  Postel,  who  was  born  in  Barfleur  in  1756  and  died  in 
Saint-Sauveur  in  1846.  She  was  canonised  in  1925.  She  is  buried  in 
the  church  that  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  19th  century  by  a  simple 
mason  of  the  place  called  Francois  Halley  who  did  marvellously  well. 
The  high  altar  comes  from  Coutances  Cathedral,  and  the  choir  stalls 
from  Blanchelande  Abbey. 

A  Noble  Ruin 

SAINT-SEVER-CALVADOS.  The  highroad  from  Villedieu  to 
Vire  runs  through  Saint-Sever  forest — a  stretch  of  rolling,  un- 
dulating country  that  humps  up  into  a  little  mountain  over  a  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Among  the  trees  is  set  an  ancient  Camaldulian 
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Hermitage  or  monastery,  whose  late  18th  century  church  is  entirely 
paved  with  old  tombstones.  You  pass  through  one  of  the  numerous 
Coursons  of  France  and  then  reach  Saint-Sever-Calvados,  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  innumerable  other  Saint-Severs  in  France. 

Saint-Sever-Calvados  grew  up  around  an  ancient  monastery, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  by  Sever,  who,  a  slave  of  a 
pagan  Gaulish  leude  or  free  landowner,  converted  his  master,  and 
received  from  him  the  gift  of  a  parcel  of  land  whereon  Sever  estab- 
lished a  monastic  community.  After  having  been  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
Sever  returned  to  his  hermitage  to  die,  and  there  his  tomb  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  that  was,  at  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century,  converted 
into  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  whose  ancient  church,  of  13th  and  14th 
century  Gothic,  still  stands,  with  the  exception  of  the  nave's  western 
half,  that  has  long  since  been  demolished,  leaving  a  17th  century 
belfry  isolated.  There  is  some  interesting  old  glass.  The  abbey  con- 
ventual buildings,  that  are  late  17th  century  and  not  of  much  archi- 
tectural interest,  now  house  barracks  and  municipal  offices. 

From  Saint-Sever  you  leave  frowning  hills  and  bare  rocks,  and  are 
again  in  wooded  hills,  orchards  and  farms,  with  glimpses  of  corn- 
fields, rich  pastures  and,  below,  a  meandering  river  whose  course  is 
fringed  with  tall  trees — the  valley  of  the  Vire. 

A  Shipwright's  Building 

SAINT- VALERY-EN-CAUX.  Saint- Valery-en-Caux  and  Saint- 
Valery-sur-Somme  both  take  their  names  from  monasteries 
founded  in  the  7th  century  by  Saint  Valerius.  Saint- Valery,  on  the 
chalk-cliffed  coast  of  the  Caux  country,  was  originally  some  distance 
from  the  Channel,  but  the  development  of  the  port  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  drew  the  settlement  towards  the  shore.  The  little 
fishing  port  and  bathing  beach  is  cut  in  two  by  the  port  that  pushes 
back  some  eight  hundred  yards  inland.  Saint- Valery,  that  has  always 
been  a  favourite  place  for  British  visitors,  is  full  of  picturesque  old 
houses,  but  apart  from  the  little  chapel  of  Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Port, 
with  its  great  high  roof  of  slate  and  17th  century  west  front,  there  is 
not  much  to  see.  The  barrel  vault  of  the  nave  is  a  fine  piece  of  17th 
century  woodwork,  formed  and  fashioned  like  the  hull  of  a  ship, 
with  great  tie-beams  ending  in  grinning  monsters'  heads. 

Along  the  coast  eastwards  the  road  passes  through  Saint-Leger, 
with  the  17th  century  belfry  of  Saint-L6ger — sole  remains  of  an  old 
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chapel.  Children,  who  are  euphemistically  named  "backward  from 
birth,"  are  guided  round  the  tower  and  made  to  repeat  the  phrase, 
"Good  Saint  Leger  give  me  a  sprightly  foot,"  or  "Bon  Saint-Uger 
donnez-y  le  pied  leger.""  It  seems  that  after  this  treatment  they  are 
noticeably  brighter. 

Pelleas  and  Melisande 

SAINT- WANDRILLE.  Our  most  lasting  memory  of  Saint- 
Wandrille's  old  abbey  is  one  of  the  performance  there  given, 
years  ago  now,  when  the  place  was  lived  in  by  Maeterlinck,  of  his 
Pelleas  and  Melisande  with  Debussy's  music.  The  old  cloisters  and 
the  ruined  abbey-church  made  a  haunting  setting  for  the  twilight 
beauty  of  the  opera.  It  has  never  seemed  so  evocatory  when  heard 
in  the  commonplace  surroundings  of,  say,  the  Paris  Opera-Comique. 

Saint-Wandrille,  a  little  upstream  from  Caudebec-en-Caux, 
was  reoccupied  by  Benedictine  monks  in  1931,  and  its  old  halls  and 
bare  ruined  choirs  will  not  soon  echo  again  to  the  music  of  Dubussy, 
but,  as  a  place  to  visit  and  muse  in,  as  a  place  to  admire  monastic 
Norman  Gothic  at  its  most  imposing  development,  today's  Saint- 
Wandrille  is  no  doubt  an  improvement  on  the  old.  The  Benedictine 
Abbey  was  founded  in  1 131,  but  it  fell  into  decay  in  the  16th  century, 
and  during  the  night  of  the  20th  to  the  21st  December  of  1631  the 
great  central  tower  crashed  to  the  ground,  dragging  with  it  most  of 
the  nave's  vaulting.  The  Benedictines  of  the  reformed  Saint-Maur 
obedience,  who  occupied  Saint-Wandrille  until  the  Revolution 
dispersed  them,  did  their  best  to  repair  the  damage,  and  they  built 
immense  conventual  lodgings.  Pillaged  and  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  Saint-Wandrille  was  bought  in  the  early  nineteen 
hundreds  by  a  manufacturer  who  there  set  up  a  cotton-mill  and  a 
tanning-yard.  In  1863  the  place  was  bought  by  the  marquis  de 
Stackpoole,  of  an  Irish  family  that  held  French  titles  conferred  by 
Louis  XVHI  at  the  Restoration.  By  Stackpoole  the  abbey  was  in 
part  cleared  and  restored.  In  1894  Benedictine  monks  again  took 
possession,  and  there  remained  until  they  had  to  leave  early  in  this 
century  as  a  consequence  of  the  Law  dissolving  religious  congrega- 
tions. 

The  ruins  are  admirably  situated  in  a  wooded  valley,  and  the 
terraced  gardens  give  down  to  the  little  valley  that  fans  out  on  to  the 
broad  Seine.  The  surrounding  walls  are  pierced  by  a  spacious 
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Louis  XV  entrance,  set  between  two  pavilions  of  the  same  epoch. 
Through  the  gate  is  a  garden  with  a  stone  water  basin,  surrounded  by 
old  yews  and  dominated  by  the  terrace,  balustraded  and  curving 
round  in  a  half-circle. 

Of  the  abbey-church  nothing  remains  except  the  north  transept, 
but  the  broken  foundations  in  the  grass  enable  you  to  trace  clearly 
the  contour  of  pillar  and  containing  wall.  The  cloisters  consist  of 
one  14th  century  side  and  three  of  the  seventeen  hundreds.  In  one 
angle  is  the  richly  sculptured  and  precious  14th  century  doorway, 
whose  mutilated  tympanum  figures  the  superb  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  Beyond  the  Refectory  is  a  half-Gothic,  half-Renaissance 
lavabo  almost  unique.  The  Refectory  itself  is  a  fine  Romanesque 
hall  a  hundred  feet  long  and  roofed  with  a  fine  Gothic  tie-beam  and 
hammer  roof. 

The  conventual  buildings  that  in  the  19th  century  served  as  a 
country-house,  and  now  again  shelter  the  monks,  are  of  imposing 
style.  Up  on  the  heights  and  in  the  abbey's  park  is  the  trefoil- 
planned  Saint-Saturnin  chapel  that  is  of  11th  century  architecture 
untouched  and  unrestored.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  curious 
herring-bone  pattern. 

Our  pictures  tell  better  than  any  words  of  Samt- Wandrille's 
mutilated  loveliness. 

The  decoration  that  is  the  attraction  of  the  place  is,  for  the  most 
part,  14th  century/ when  the  sculptors  were  working  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  three  or  four  generations  before.  The  great  cathedrals  had 
all  been  built  in  the  wonderful  13th  century,  but  the  elaborate, 
delicate  and  elegant  postern  of  Saint- Wandrille's  cloister  and  its 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  the  complicated  creases  and  folds  of 
drapery  and  the  undulations  of  flower-scrolls  and  floral  motifs  is  a 
masterpiece  of  14th  century  elegance  and  good  taste. 

A  couple  of  miles  downstream  from  Caudebecquet,  that  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  port  of  Saint- Wandrille,  is  the  enormous  monument 
erected  in  1831  to  the  memory  of  the  crew  of  the  Latham  -47 — 
the  Frenchmen  Guilbaud,  de  Cuverville,  Brazy  and  Valette,  and  the 
Norwegians  Dietrichsen  and  Amundsen  (the  veteran  discoverer  of 
the  South  Pole) — who  perished  amid  the  ice-wastes  of  the  North  Pole 
in  1928  in  their  attempt  to  reach  the  dirigible  Italia,  commanded 
by  the  Italian  Gentile  whose  conduct  was  so  much  and  adversely 
criticised. 
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The  Ranker  Duke 

SAINTE-ADRESSE.  Sainte-Adressc,  really  only  a  suburb  of  Le 
Havre,  is  up  on  the  Caux  plateau.  It  is  quite  a  modern  place, 
whose  development  was  due  largely  to  the  Parisian  big-store  owner, 
Monsieur  Dufayel.  He  gave  his  new  streets  and  villas  the  pompous 
name  of  the  "Nice  Havrais,"  according  to  the  absurd  custom  of  nam- 
ing places  in  this  northern  and  self-sufficient  land  after  towns  on  the 
Riviera.  From  the  La  Heve  cape,  near  the  town,  there  is  a  wonderful 
view  over  the  Seine  estuary  and  the  Channel,  for  on  fine  days  the  coast 
of  the  Cotentin  near  Barfleur  can  be  clearly  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

Here  at  Sainte-Adresse  in  what,  for  Normandy  at  least,  was  a 
happier  war,  the  Belgian  Government  had  its  headquarters,  while 
King  Albert — whose  heroic  example  his  son  found  so  hard  to  follow 
in  1940 — was  at  the  front  with  his  troops  at  La  Panne — the  only  strip 
of  Belgian  soil  unoccupied  by  the  Germans. 

At  Sainte-Adresse  died,  in  September  1873,  a  man  who  had  had 
what  the  French  call  une  destinee  d"*  exception  (an  exceptional  fate). 
He  was  the  Duke  of  Riansares,  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  First  Class, 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  due  de  Montmort  in  the  peerage  of 
France  and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  But  His  Excel- 
lency was  not  born  to  these  dizzy  honours.  Augustin  Fernandez 
Munoz  saw  the  light  of  day  about  1810  at  Tarancon,  in  New  Castile. 
His  father  was  a  humble  keeper  of  an  estanco,  or  Government- 
licensed  tobacco  shop,  and  Fernandez  Munoz  had  no  education  at  all. 
Enlisting  in  the  army,  he  got  a  job  in  the  royal  guard,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Queen,  whom  he  married  when  she  became  a  widow, 
and  she  bore  him  several  children.  He  had  to  leave  Spain  when  his 
stepdaughter,  Queen  Isabella,  and  her  mother  were  forced  to  flee  the 
country,  and  he  lived  in  exile  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  five  years 
before  his  spouse,  Maria-Christina  of  Naples,  granddaughter  of  the 
Empress  Maria-Theresa  and  niece  of  Marie-Antoinette.  And  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  story  i  s  that  this  improvised  Duke  was 
universally  esteemed  as  a  kindly  man,  and  recognised  not  only  as 
exceptionally  good-looking,  but  as  well-bred  and  of  delightful  man- 
ners. We  never  see  such  metamorphoses  in  our  northern  climes. 
Perhaps  one  has  to  be  a  Mediterranean  of  ancient  stock  for  such 
changes  and  adaptations  to  be  possible,  and  even  then  they  are  much 
more  frequent  among  women  than  among  men. 
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Roman  Villa  by  the  Sea 

SAINTE-MARGUERITE-SUR-MER.  Quiberville  spreads  on 
the  slopes  of  a  hill  dominating  the  valley  of  the  Saane.  The 
church  has  a  13th  century  font  and  a  tomb  dated  1363.  There  are  12th 
and  13th  century  sarcophagi  in  the  churchyard  and  old  crosses  there 
and  in  the  market-place.  The  beach  is  good,  and  there  are  renowned 
oyster  fisheries. 

Ste-Marguerite-sur-Mer  is  two  and  a  half  miles  away,  a  small 
village  half-way  up  the  cliffs  and  surrounded  with  pine- woods  and 
heaths ;  it  is  the  old  Portus  Veneti  of  the  Romans  and  the  foundations 
of  a  Roman  villa  have  here  been  found,  mosaics  and  other  remains. 
The  little  church  is  partly  Romanesque.  The  south  side  of  the  nave, 
the  side  aisle  and  the  apse  are  12th  century  work,  and  there  is  a  quite 
remarkable  12th  century  altar-piece.  There  is  a  Renaissance  pigeon- 
loft in  the  nearby  Manor  of  La  Tour. 

The  road  leads  through  the  pine  trees  to  Ailly  Lighthouse,  and  then 
drops  down  to  Varengeville-sur-Mer. 

A  Household  Word 

SAINTE-MERE-EGLISE.  Sainte-Mere-Eglise,  about  half-way 
along  the  highroad  from  Carentan  to  Montebourg,  that  follows 
some  way  inland  the  general  direction  of  the  Cotentin's  eastern 
shoreline,  bears  a  name  that  is  a  household  word  in  France.  Sainte- 
Mere-Eglise  butter  ranks  as  the  best  in  all  France,  and  when  you  see  it 
(or  saw  it)  in  the  dairies,  it  was  always  a  little  dearer  than  any  other. 

Unfortunately,  the  little  town  suffered  severely  in  the  1944  fighting 
and  a  quarter  of  the  houses  lies  in  ruins.  The  church  is,  however, 
safe — an  elegant  early  Gothic  building  with  a  fine,  though  perhaps 
rather  too  large,  central  tower.  The  church  stands  in  the  borough's 
busy  little  market-place,  where  they  hold  horse  fairs  as  well  as  butter- 
markets,  and  you  may  see  the  horses  haltered  to  the  church's  walls  in 
good  old  medieval  fashion. 

The  Legend  of  Saint  Christopher 

SASSY.  Saint-Christophe-le-Jajolet  is  the  pilgrimage  chapel  for 
travellers  and  motorists,  and  here,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
relics  of  Saint  Christopher  have  been  revered.  St.  Christopher's 
legend  is  so  contradictory  and  confused  that  it  is  not  clear  where  he 
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is  supposed  to  have  died,  but,  at  any  rate,  relics  of  him  seem  to  have 
found  their  way  to  the  little  village  near  Argentan.  The  chapel  is 
quite  modern  and  of  no  interest  except  at  pilgrimage  times.  The 
principal  meeting  is  on  25th  July. 

Off  the  highroad  from  Sees  to  Argentan,  and  near  Saint-Christophe- 
le-Jajolet,  lies  Sassy  or  Sacy,  a  splendid  country-house  of  simple 
lines  and  of  rose-red  walls  bonded  with  white  stone.  The  place  was 
built  by  Antoine  Le  Begue,  comte  de  Germiny  from  1760  onwards, 
but  the  house,  though  erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  is  in  Louis 
XIII  style,  and  the  chateau  was  not  finished  until  the  19th  century. 

Sacy  overlooks  three  tiers  of  terraces  with  stone  balustrades.  The 
wooded  domain  includes  Vrigny  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  some  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  in  extent  and  from  which  issue  the  two 
upper  branches  of  the  Baize  river. 

The  due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  the  owner,  laid  out,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  gardens  in  the  French  classical  taste,  and  the  estate  as  a  whole 
gives  you  the  impression  of  a  friendly,  though  magnificent, 
dwelling. 

In  1817  Sacy  was  bought  by  Etienne  Pasquier,  Chancellor  of 
France.  He  was,  in  his  day,  a  considerable  personage.  He  was  born 
into  a  well-known  legal  family. 

After  his  father's  execution,  in  1794,  Etienne  was  arrested,  and  his 
life  was  saved  only  by  the  Thermidor  coup  d'etat.  Under  the  Empire, 
Pasquier  got  into  the  Council  of  State  through  the  influence  of 
Cambaceres  and  was  made  a  Baron.  In  1830  he  became  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  held  that  post  for  eighteen  years.  In  1844, 
Louis-Philippe  made  him  a  Duke,  and  he  died  in  1862  aged  ninety- 
five,  having  adopted  as  his  heir  Gaston  d'Audiffret,  his  daughter's 
son.  The  present  due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  is  the  great-grandson  of 
the  Chancellor. 

Within,  Sacy  is  exceptionally  rich  in  fine  furniture,  in  pictures  and 
in  other  objects  of  art,  all  well  shown  off  in  a  succession  of  com- 
municating apartments.  The  monumental  stone  staircase  and  carved 
balustrading  make  a  brave  show  in  the  entrance  hall. 

Norman  Gothic 

SEES.  Sees  is  perhaps  the  least  known  of  all  Normandy's  cathe- 
drals, and,  indeed,  the  town  is  a  dull,  lifeless  little  place,  but, 
although  the  cathedral  is  a  little  overshadowed  by  the  great  mass  of 
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the  majestic  episcopal  palace  erected  in  1778  by  Brousseau  and  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  great  secular  monuments  of  Normandy,  the 
church  is  of  the  first  importance. 

It  is  a  building  of  the  13th  century's  second  half,  and  its  Gothic 
well  reflects  the  new  bustling  urban  life  that  was  changing  the  face 
of  Europe.  The  Norman  architects,  in  adapting  the  Gothic  style 
imported  from  the  Ile-de-France  (the  region  round  Paris — the  Abbey- 
Church  of  Saint-Denis,  in  the  Paris  suburbs,  is  the  first  real  Gothic 
edifice  of  importance),  stamped  it  with  their  own  sobriety  and  their 
own  peculiarities.  Norman  Gothic  tends,  perhaps,  to  be  a  little  too 
geometrical,  and  the  statuary — until  the  14th  century — tends  to  be 
poor  and  a  little  clumsy,  but  the  design  of  the  Normans  was  nearly 
always  masterly,  and  for  perfect  balance  and  imposing  persuasive- 
ness, the  choir  of  Sees  can  be  compared  with  the  superb  nave  of 
Coutances. 

The  west  front  was  unfortunately  overladen  and  overweighted  by 
enormous  buttresses  designed  to  shore  up  the  walls  in  the  16th 
century,  but  the  mutilated  14th  century  carvings  of  the  tympanum 
showing  the  Death,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  retain  much  of  their  grace  and  charm.  The  western  towers 
are  crowned  with  stone  spires,  but  as  always,  with  work  finished  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  two  are  not  quite  similar  but  cunningly  con- 
trasted. The  southern  spire  is  not  so  high  nor  so  ornate  as  the 
northern. 

The  interior  is  striking  in  its  beauty  of  proportion  and  in  the  logic 
of  its  construction.  The  ambulatory  especially  is  of  a  sovereign 
grace.  The  transepts  are  adorned  with  superb  rose  windows,  and  in 
the  south  transept  there  is  a  channing  13th  century  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  unfortunately  daubed  with  gilding.  The  high  altar  is  a  mag- 
nificent 18th  century  work  of  marble  and  bronze. 

The  radiating  chapels  contain  a  good  deal  of  cleverly  restored 
14th  century  glass. 

Looking  down  the  nave  from  the  choir  steps  the  impression  is 
overpowering.  The  sturdy  columns  are  each  doubled  by  a  column 
to  receive  the  vaulting,  and  the  chapters  are  ornamented  with 
deeply  cut  and  naturalistic  floral  sculptures  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages. 

The  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  was  originally  crowned 
with  a  great  lantern-tower,  but  this,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  fabric, 
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had  to  be  demolished,  for  Sees,  unfortunately,  is  built  upon  a  yielding 
subsoil. 

The  history  of  Sees  has  not  been  very  exciting.  Here,  in  our 
Henry  Fs  time,  Serlon  preached  against  the  Norman  custom  of  men 
wearing  their  hair  long  and  to  such  effect  that  our  king  was  moved  to 
cut  off  his  own  hair  and,  like  Peter  the  Great  in  a  later  age,  to  force 
all  his  Court  and  followers  to  do  likewise. 

The  fine  Renaissance  Church  of  Saint-Martin  is  accompanied  by 
18th  century  buildings  of  the  old  abbey  that  vie  in  magnificence  with 
the  episcopal  palace  whose  chapel  and  altar  are  of  consummate 
18th  century  grace. 

The  Man  who  Invented  Pencils 

AT  Saint-Cenery,  a  hamlet  about  three  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Sees,  was  born,  in  1755,  Nicolas- Jacques  Conte,  of  a  family  of 
farm  labourers.  Conte  started  life  as  a  gardener's  boy,  was  noticed 
by  Greuze,  who  gave  him  lessons,  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  poor  lad 
had  become  a  fairly  fashionable  portrait-painter  in  Paris.  But  he  was 
always  attracted  to  machines  and  invention,  and  at  the  Revolution  he 
devised  the  thing  that  has  given  him  lasting  fame.  Cut  off  from 
plumbago  supplies  from  England,  the  French  had  no  pencils. 
Conte  substituted  for  plumbago  a  material  composed  of  graphite 
and  clay,  and  so  the  modern  pencil  was  born.  Every  pencil  we  use 
today  is  made  from  ContS's  receipt,  and  many  must  have  wondered 
what  the  words  "Conte  a  Pans"  printed  on  the  side  of  so  many 
French  pencils  must  mean.  Conte"  was  also  a  pioneer  of  air  naviga- 
tion and  filled  his  balloons  with  hydrogen.  He  was  with  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt,  and,  after  the  disaster  of  Aboukir  and  the  Cairo  revolt  had 
deprived  the  French  of  most  of  their  instruments  and  munitions, 
Cont6,  by  a  veritable  genius  of  improvisation,  supplied  what  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  expedition  supplied.  He  was  indeed  an  inventor 
of  the  first  order  who  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  The  pictures 
he  brought  back  from  Egypt  and  done  in  his  spare  (!)  time  are 
delightful.  In  all  his  career  he  was  much  aided  by  his  wife,  a  woman 
of  higher  social  standing  than  himself,  for  her  mother  was  related  to 
some  of  the  foremost  landed  families  in  Normandy,  but  a  woman 
whose  devotion  and  understanding  were  of  untold  influence  upon 
his  career.  He  died  just  fifty  years  of  age  in  1805. 
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Chamberlains  of  Normatidy 

TANCARVILLE.  As  you  sail  up  the  Seine  from  Le  Havre 
towards  Rouen,  the  first  object  on  the  right  bank  that  will  make 
you  ask  for  information  or  just  think  "that  really  is  something," 
will  be  Tancarville.  There  it  lies  at  a  turn  of  the  great  stream,  the 
castle  half-way  up  the  eastern  face  of  a  jutting  crag  and  a  village  by 
the  water's  side,  a  hamlet  that  seems  to  nestle  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle's  terrace.  This  crag  or  "nose"  of  Tancarville  rises  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  up,  and  into  its  flanks  has  been  cut  a  castle  since  about 
950.  The  stronghold  was,  for  generations,  held  by  the  hereditary 
chamberlains  of  the  Norman  Dukes,  and  comer arius  de  tancarvilla  is  a 
designation  occurring  again,  and  again  in  the  ancient  archives  of  the 
duchy.  So  close,  indeed,  was  the  association  between  Tancarville 
Castle  and  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  that  Sir  John  Grey,  K.G., 
upon  whom  Henry  V  bestowed  the  forfeited  fief  when  we  occupied 
Normandy,  promptly  styled  himself  upon  his  seal  "conte  Tancarville 
grand  chambellan  hereditaire  de  Normandie"  In  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  and  afterwards,  the  fief  of  Tancarville  passed  by  inheritance 
through  the  hands  of  five  different  families  and  into  those  of  the  La 
Tour-d'Auvergnes,  one  of  whom  built,  in  1717,  the  existing,  and  still 
occupied,  house.  For  a  short  time  Tancarville,  as  well  as  Orcher  not 
far  off,  was  in  the  possession  of  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  the  "Missis- 
sippi Scheme"  financier,  and  he  had  himself  called  "comte  de  Tan- 
carville"— to  which  designation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had,  during 
his  ownership  of  the  fief,  a  perfect  right  in  French  law,  since  he  was 
technically  a  "noble"  and  he  had  purchased  a  "noble  fief."  There  is 
no  record,  however,  that  he  presumed  to  figure  as  "Hereditary  Great 
Chamberlain  of  Normandy."  But  so  considerable  has  always  been 
in  Normandy  (and  elsewhere)  the  prestige  of  the  Tancarville  name, 
that  another  branch  of  the  Grey  family  adopted  the  peerage  title  of 
"Tankerville"  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  present  Lords  Tankerville 
in  the  English  peerage  are  descended  from  these  Greys. 

Of  the  old  castle  there  are  some  ivy-clad  and  clematis-wreathed 
walls.  Of  the  15th  century  fortress  that  took  its  place,  enough  re- 
mains to  give  one  a  good  idea  of  what  the  stronghold  looked  like 
five  hundred  years  ago.  The  towers  have  entrancing  names — the 
Eagle's  Tower,  La  Tour  Cocquesart  and  the  Square  Bastion;  the 
view  of  this  mass  of  round  and  square  masonry,  sharp-roofed  and 
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sombre  grey,  outlined  half  against  the  dark  woods  and  half  against 
the  luminous  powder-blue  of  the  sky  far  away  over  the  Seine's 
course,  is  delightful  and  most  evocatory,  if  you  see  the  whole  picture 
framed  by  the  arcades  of  a  ruined  gallery  that  cuts  across  the  tangled 
slopes  of  the  Tancarville  mount. 

Spared  by  Time  and  War 

THAON.  Ten  miles  away  from  Caen,  near  where  the  Chironne 
brook  falls  into  the  Mue  stream,  lies  Thaon.  You  cross  the 
valley  and  pull  up  again  to  the  tableland ;  you  leave  the  new  church  to 
your  right  and  dip  down  a  sunken,  hedge-bound  road  and  into  a 
charming  dale  of  meadows,  orchards  and  coppices,  then  you  cross  a 
reed-grown  mere  surrounded  with  pollards,  and  over  a  log  bridge 
you  pick  your  way  to  Thaon  old  church,  latticed,  until  you  are  quite 
upon  it,  with  apple-trees. 

There  lies  the  long  nave  higher  than  the  choir  and  the  very 
abbatial-looking,  round-arched  and  windowed  tower  set  at  inter- 
section of  nave  and  choir.  The  exterior  decoration  of  little  arches 
under  a  cornice  supported  by  grotesque  corbels  is  sober  and  original. 
The  square  choir  is  a  little  older  than  the  nave  and  is  a  little  slewed  to 
the  right — an  arrangement  common  enough  with  us  but  rare  in 
northern  France — and  bears  on  its  north  side  a  squint,  now  walled 
up,  that  formerly  communicated  by  a  gallery  with  a  neighbouring 
leper-house. 

The  church  has  long  since  been  disused  and  is  crumbling  and 
neglected,  but  even  so,  more  precious  than  it  would  be  garnished  and 
trimmed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  moving  monuments  in  Normandy  and 
it  seems  to  hold  some  secret,  to  await  some  solemn  ceremony  of 
relic-translation  or  some  expiatory  pilgrimage  after  calamity.  And 
this  war  has  spared  Old  Thaon. 

South  of  Thaon  is  Lasson,  the  Renaissance  house  built  by  Hector 
Sohier,  the  Caen  artist,  or  one  of  his  pupils.  The  great  L-shaped 
place  has  a  characteristic  Francois  I  facade  with  an  Italianate  and 
highly  decorated  wall-face,  reminding  one  of  some  of  our  late  Tudor 
places.  The  fief  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Croixmare 
family,  and  the  grand  saloon  on  the  first  floor  is  still  decorated 
with  woodwork  set  up  by  them  and  the  great  fireplace  bears  their 
arms. 
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An  Invasion  of  England 

THURY-HARCOURT.  Thury-Harcourt,  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  Orne,is  one  of  the  gateways  to  the  Norman  Bocage, 
and  a  place  whose  name  we  read  often  enough  in  1944.  Thury  was 
sold  to  the  Harcourt  family  in  1635  and  the  fief  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  dukedom  in  1700  for  Henri  d'Harcourt,  a  Marshal  of  France. 
Thenceforth  the  place  took  the  name  of  Thury-Harcourt,  rather 
curiously,  for  the  rule  was  to  change  the  town's  name  when  a  title 
was  based  upon  it.  Here  the  old  name  was  kept  with  the  addition  of 
Harcourt.  In  France,  however,  compound  names  for  towns  or 
villages  rarely  if  ever,  as  with  us  (e.g.  Stanton-Harcourt,  Nuneham- 
Courtenay,  etc.),  indicate  the  former  ownership  of  a  fief.  For  instance, 
Saint-Georges-de-Bohon  and  Sainte-Foy-de-Montgomery  in  Nor- 
mandy do  not  indicate  necessarily  places  formerly  possessed  by  the 
Bohon  or  Montgomery  familes,  but  only  a  village  and  a  Church  of 
St.  Georges  near  Bohon  and  those  of  Sainte-Foy  near  Gomery's 
Mount. 

The  17th  century  house  with  1 8  th  century  additions  is  not  of  the  first 
importance,  but  the grounds  are  admirably  laid  out,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  gardens  was  world-wide  in  the  18th  century.  The  house  is, 
however,  a  majestic,  great  place,  a  little  gloomy  perhaps,  but  four- 
square, with  a  main  entrance  opening  into  a  vestibule  of  palace-like 
proportions.  The  house  is  still  a  main  residence  of  the  dues  d'Har- 
court. The  interior  is  sumptuous  with  wood  panelling,  paintings,  old 
furniture  and  valuable  works  of  art. 

The  grandson  of  the  first  due  d'Harcourt,  Francois-Henri,  was 
mixed  up  in  the  crazy  project,  once  cherished  by  Louis  XVI,  of  in- 
vading England,  and  the  King  was  entertained  at  Thury  with  much 
pomp  on  21st  June,  1786,  in  the  presence  of  the  Norman  noblesse, 
when  the  sovereign  was  on  his  way  to  Cherbourg  to  see  what  had 
been  done  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  this  country.  Nothing  much 
had,  of  course,  been  done,  the  French  no  longer  had  a  navy  of  any 
account,  the  treasury  was  bankrupt  and  the  country  seething  with 
discontent.  D'Harcourt  was  one  of  the  planners.  The  scheme  was 
to  seize  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fortify  it  and  make  it  a  base  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Britain.  Paradoxically  enough,  this  fire-eating  d'Har- 
court had  to  flee  before  the  Revolution  and  take  refuge  in  England, 
where  he  died  in  1802. 
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About  nine  miles  north-east  of  Thury  and  off  the  Caen  road  is 
Fontenay-le-Marmion  (in  this  case  the  compound  name  with  "le" 
does  signify  feudal  possession),  the  cradle  of  the  Marmions  who 
played  a  role  in  our  history.  Their  splendid  foundation,  Saint  Mary's 
Abbey  at  Barbery,  is  five  miles  south  of  Fontenay,  with  the  Cinglais 
forest  between.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  abbey  founded  in 
1148. 

The  Bocage 

THURY-HARCOURT  and  Clecy  are  the  best  centres  for  explor- 
ing the  Norman  Bocage,  the  most  curious  part  of  all  Normandy. 
The  green  and  damp  Bocage  is  watered  by  the  Orne  and  the  Vire, 
with  their  tributaries  the  Rouvre,  the  Noireau,  the  Vere,  the  Odon, 
the  Souleuvre  and  other  rivulets  and  streams.  These  waterways, 
breaking  through  the  rocky  hills,  have  carved  out  the  delightful,  and 
often  grandiose,  sites  of  the  Bocage,  such  as  the  Roche  de  l'Oetre 
where  Orne  and  Rouvre  meet.  Downstream  from  this  confluence  as 
far  as  Thury-Harcourt,  the  Orne  cuts  through  the  northern  ridge  of 
the  Bocage  in  savage  yet  not  inhospitable  gorges. 

The  Bocage  is,  essentially,  a  long  fold  of  wooded  hills  making  up 
the  watershed  between  Seine  and  Loire.  To  the  north  of  this  ridge 
flow  the  Eure  and  the  Orne,  to  the  south  fan  out  the  Mayenne,  the 
Sarthe  and  the  Loir.  It  is  a  massive  region  of  sandstone  and  volcanic 
rocks  whose  slopes  and  flanks  are  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
hard  skeleton  extends  beyond  the  sea  out  to  the  west. 

This  Bocage  land  has  for  its  chief  centres  Falaise  and  Vire,  Dom- 
front,  with  its  storied  terraces,  and  Mortain,and  Fougeres,  the  antique 
walled  town  that  is  in  Brittany.  It  is  a  cattle-raising  but  also  an 
industrial  country.  Factory  chimneys  sprout  unexpectedly  by  sylvan 
streams  and  in  apparently  deserted  glens .  There  are  tanneries  and  there 
are  forges.  Tinchebray  means  for  us,  if  it  means  anything,  a  far- 
off  battle  where  our  Henry  I  defeated  his  brother  known  as  Courthose 
or  Shortbreeks.  For  the  French  Tinchebray  means  hardware.  The 
bleacheries  and  cotton-mills  of  Flers  employ  thousands  of  workers. 
There  are  more  than  fifteen  thousand  weavers  in  and  around  Conches. 

Then,  the  Bocage  scrambles  over  granite  striped  with  red  sand- 
stone dotted  here  and  there  with  humble  cottages  roofed  with  thatch. 
The  deep  roads  are  hedged  with  hazels  and  honeysuckle.  Even  a 
poor  and  tiny  hamlet  such  as  Saint-Clair  is  gay  with  hollyhocks,  with 
geraniums  and  with  multicoloured  dahlias.  Flower-cultivation  is  so 
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rare  among  French  peasants  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
gay  hues  and  pleasing  rustic  scents  of  the  Norman  gardens  are  alone 
enough  to  mark  off  this  old  province  as  something  apart. 

The  Bocage  is  a  region  of  broken  surface  whose  dales  are  bathed  in 
leaves.  The  fields  are  surrounded,  not  only  with  high  hedges,  but 
with  screens  of  trees.  And  these  hedges  and  screens  were  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  Allied  advance  and  admirable  lurking-places  for 
the  enemy.  Thus  is  the  lowland  of  the  Bocage.  The  upland  between 
the  valleys  is  strewn  with  great  granite  boulders,  and  there  the  houses 
are  characteristically  sombre  until  you  dip  down  into  another  valley 
rich  with  beeches,  chestnuts  and  apple  trees  that,  in  spring,  powder 
the  whole  countryside  with  delicate  blossom. 

But  although  the  Bocage  can  be  regarded  as  a  single  fold  of  high 
ground,  the  ridge  is  really  double.  In  the  north  runs  one  hog's-back 
from  east-south-east  to  west-north- west,  humping  up  into  a  series  of 
little  peaks  some  over  a  thousand  feet  high.  To  the  south-east  this 
backbone  merges  under  the  thickets  of  the  Gouffern  forest  into  the 
highlands  of  the  Perche,a  land  of  sunny  hills  and  fair  woods  and  rich, 
but  not  too  rich,  pastures  that  are  the  breeding-grounds  of  the 
Percheron  horses. 

The  other  ridge  of  the  Bocage,  to  the  south,  strings  along  from 
east  to  west  from  the  outcrops  of  ficouves  and  Multonne — that 
dominate  the  Alencon  countryside — as  far  as  Avranches  and  through 
Bagnoles-de-POrne  and  Domfront  and  Mortain.  This  southern 
hog's-back  is  all  covered  with  woods — Ecouves,  Multonne,  LaMotte, 
La  Ferte-Mace,  Andaine,  La  Lande-Pourrie  and  Mortain.  There 
are  two  peaks  above  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  and  they  are  the 
loftiest  in  western  France. 

In  three  points  the  southern  backbone  of  the  Bocage  is  cut  through 
by  deep  defiles,  each  of  which  is  commanded  by  a  town  of  some 
importance — Bagnoles-de-l'Orne  in  the  valley  of  the  Vee,  Domfront 
by  the  gorges  of  the  Varenne,  and  Mortain  by  the  canyons  of  the 
Cance.  All  these  streams  find  their  way  out  of  Normandy,  the  two 
former  into  the  Mayenne  and  the  last  into  the  Selune. 

To  the  north  and  the  east  the  Bocage  touches  on  the  very  different 
limestone  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  this  same  limestone 
i  spreads  out  to  form  the  Bessin  plains  and  the  lands  around  Caen, 
|  Argentan  and  Alencon.  But  to  the  south  and  the  west  there  is  no 
such  sharp  transition :  the  Bocage  merges  into  a  countryside  not 
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sensibly  different  from  its  own,  since  the  Cotentin,  the  region  of 
Avranches  (or  the  Avranchin),  the  Brittany  Bocage  and  the  so- 
called  alpes  mancelles,  or  Alps  of  Le  Mans,  in  the  Sarthe  department 
are  all  varieties  of  the  old  Armorican  or  Brittany  core  of  ancient, 
hard  rocks. 

The  Bocage  between  Falaise,  Alencon,  Mortain  and  Saint-L6  was 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  in  all  the  D-day  plus 
operations  of  1944,  and  the  word  "Bocage"  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered by  us  as  the  theatre  of  deeds  not  inferior  to  the  finest  in  our 
history, 

If  Thury-Harcourt  is  the  best  centre  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Bocage,  its  strange  beauty  is  not  only  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  Caen- 
Thury-Domfront  roads  and  by-ways.  The  region  between  Vire  and 
Mortain  is  incomparable  in  northern  France.  Let  us  not  be  put  off 
by  the  silly  name  "Norman  Switzerland"  that  ill-advised  boosters 
have  forced  on  to  this  enchanting  land.  Nothing  could  be  less  like 
Switzerland,  but  the  Bocage  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

A  Miniature  Henry  VIFs  Chapel 

TILLIERES-SUR-AVRE.  Tillieres-sur-Avre,  between  Nonan- 
court  and  Verneuil-sur-Avre,  was  the  fief  whence  the  Le  Veneur 
family  of  Carrouges  took  its  title.  Of  the  old  castle  little  remains 
but  a  series  of  terraces  supported  by  immense  sustaining  walls.  The 
importance  of  Tillieres,  however,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  its  mag- 
nificent church,  whose  modest  and  sober  exterior  little  prepares  one 
for  the  wonders  within. 

By  1546,  Jean  Le  Veneur  de  Tillieres,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  had  fin- 
ished his  work  of  rebuilding  Tillieres  choir.  The  fan-vaulting  of  this 
structure  is  of  the  most  elegant  and  Italianate  detail.  Each  bay  is 
supported  by  pierced  and  open-work  spandrels  disposed  star-wise 
around  four  pendants.  Between  the  ribs  are  sculptured  figures  and 
mythological  scenes  in  real  Renaissance-Italian  taste.  The  Lady 
Chapel  has  the  same  type  of  ornamentation.  The  nave  is  much  more 
simple. 

And  the  pilgrim  to  this  miniature  Henry  VII's  Chapel,  or  King's 
College  Chapel,  will  not  go  hungry.  A  thousand  yards  from  Til- 
lieres, on  the  Nonancourt  road,  and  standing  all  alone  by  the  high- 
way, is  the  Hostellerie  du  Bois-Joly.  It  is  a  Norman  manor  trans- 
formed into  a  small  and  comfortable  hotel  and  offering  one  of 
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the  best  restaurants  in  Normandy — a  worthy  rival  to  the  "Swan" 
at  Totes. 

A  Vanished  Village 

TILLY-SUR-SEULLES.  Tilly  must  be  mentioned,  although  it  is 
no  more.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  destroyed  it  would  have  been 
hardly  worthy  of  a  mention,  overshadowed  as  it  is  by  the  splendours 
of  neighbouring  Balleroy.  It  was  at  Tilly  where  our  50th  Division 
fought  week  after  week  in  1944,  when  we  were  cracking  the  hard 
crust  of  German  resistance.  To  this  day  (1946)  the  cross-roads  from 
Bayeux  to  Saint-L6  and  from  Caen  to  Isigny  through  Tilly-sur- 
Seulles  offer  a  Dantesque  vision  in  the  ravaged  forest's  clearings. 
Here,  more  than  perhaps  anywhere  else  in  Normandy,  is  the  hideous 
wreckage  of  war  to  be  contemplated. 

And  nearby,  Tilly  is  the  largest  of  all  our  military  cemeteries 
caused  by  this  last  war. 

Grimaldi,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Sovereign 
Prince  of  Monte-Carlo 

TORIGNI-SUR-VIRE.  If  the  name  Grimaldi  suggests  anything 
to  most  of  us  it  is  the  famous  clown  of  Georgian  times  who, 
drawing  from  a  physician  he  consulted  the  advice  to  go  and  laugh  at 
the  exquisitely  droll  Grimaldi,  replied : 
"Alas,  I  am  Grimaldi!" 

Our  Grimaldi  was,  indeed,  of  Italian  origin.  The  name  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one  in  northern  Italy,  where  a  family  of 
Grimaldis  began  to  have  some  sort  of  connection  with  Monaco  and 
what  we  now  call  Monte-Carlo  as  early  as  the  twelve  hundreds. 
But  it  was  not  until  generations  later  that,  in  the  give-and-take  and 
scramble  and  piracy  and  pillage  of  Renaissance  Italy,  the  Grimaldis 
managed  to  establish  themselves  as  quasi-independent  lords  of  the 
barren  rocks  from  Mentone  to  Monaco.  These  Grimaldis  were 
adventurers  using  their  rock  as  a  headquarters  for  marauding  opera- 
tions along  the  coast.  But  they  had  long  been  respectable  and  long 
t  recognised  as  sovereign  princes,  when,  in  1731,  Hippolyte  Grimaldi, 
the  last  of  his  line,  died. 

His  only  daughter,  Louise-Hippolyte,  married  Jacques  Goyon, 
comte  de  Matignon  and  de  Torigni.  From  this  marriage  have  sprung 
the  later  Princes  of  Monaco.  The  Goyons  were  originally  Bretons 
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(Matignon  is  in  Brittany),  and  had  inherited  Norman  Torigni,  which 
became  their  chief  seat,  about  1450. 

The  new  "sovereign  princes"  of  Monaco  assumed  the  name  of 
Grimaldi,  but  their  fortunes  shrank  all  through  the  18th  century, 
and  the  Revolution  broke  them.  In  1793  Monaco  was  annexed  to 
France,  and  although  in  1814  the  princes  got  back  their  barren  heri- 
tage, so  cramped  were  their  means  that  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
family,  bearing  the  delightful  spring-like  name  of  Florestan,  was  an 
actor  on  the  Paris  stage.  In  1861  the  Grimaldis  managed  to  do  a 
deal  with  Napoleon  III  and  sell  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  (i.e.  Men- 
ton  and  Roquebrune) — the  only  parts  of  their  exiguous  dominions 
where  anything  would  grow — for  the  sum  of  four  million  francs  gold 
(£160,000  gold),  and  in  the  same  year  the  famous  Monsieur  Blanc 
came  to  the  rescue.  Blanc,  who  had  been  a  waiter  in  his  earlier  career 
and  had  married  a  chambermaid,  was  a  man  of  varied  talents,  and 
had  run  the  gambling  rooms  at  Baden-Baden.  But  the  Grand-Ducal 
Government,  in  a  fitof  puritanism,  closeddown  the  "tables,"  so  Blanc 
was  looking  round  for  a  nice  quiet  spot  where  he  could  set  up  again 
in  business  and  not  be  bothered  by  busybodies.  Barren  Monaco  was 
the  place  he  found  and  His  Highness  the  Prince  a  ready  dealer. 
Fortune  had  smiled.  Monte  Carlo  soon  became  world-famous. 
The  beggarly  princes  began  to  live  in  luxury  and  to  take  themselves 
seriously.  Everyone  was  happy — the  prince,  Monsieur  Blanc  and  his 
friends  and  the  general  public — or  some  of  them.  Monsieur  Blanc's 
descendants  married  into  one  or  two  of  the  European  leading 
families,  whose  members  took  to  heart  the  worldly-wise  advice  given 
to  one  aspirant  for  a  Mademoiselle  Blanc's  hand,  "Allez,  allez,  le 
blanc  s'en  ira  et  le  jaune  restera"  or  "Go  to  it,  the  white  (blanc)  will 
disappear  and  the  yellow  (i.e.  the  yolk  or  gold)  will  remain." 

Of  Monte  Carlo  itself  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  remark  was 
made  by  a  French  journalist  of  yore.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
writers,  in  various  countries,  who  were  on  the  casino's  pay-roll  for  a 
monthly  cheque  given  in  consideration  for  boosts  of  the  "Company 
of  Sea-Baths"  as  the  concern  that  runs  the  gambling  is  innocently 
known.  One  month's  end  the  regular  pay  envelope  was  not  forth- 
coming. Protests.  The  pertinent  question,  "Well,  what  have  you 
been  doing  for  the  money ;  we  never  see  anything  about  Monte  Carlo 
over  your  signature?"  Answer,  "What  do  you  think  my  silence  is 
worth?"  Prompt  continuance  of  the  monthly  allowance. 
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It  must  be  said  that,  as  far  as  the  present  reigning  prince's  father, 
Prince  Albert,  was  concerned,  he  made  good  use  of  his  money  as 
a  patron  of  science.  The  "cheeky,  losangy  gules  and  argent"  shield  of 
the  Grimaldis  now  adorns  the  Institute  of  Human  Palaeontology  in 
Paris,  the  Oceanic  Museum  at  Monaco  and  other  institutions  due  to 
the  prince's  beneficence. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  the  main  seat  of  the  Monaco 
rulers  has  been  at  Marchais,  in  the  Aisne  department,  and  the  place 
was  much  knocked  about  in  the  1914-18  war.  But  the  princes  still 
bear  titles  showing  their  northern  origins,  and  the  full  style  of  the 
reigning  prince  is : 

"Prince  de  Monaco,  due  de  Valentinois,  marquis  des  Baux,  comte 
de  Carlades,  baron  de  Buis,  seigneur  de  Saint-Remy,  seigneur  de 
Matignon,  comte  de  Torigni,  baron  de  Saint-Lo,  baron  de  La  Luthe- 
miere,  due  d'Estouteville,  due  de  Mazarin,  due  de  La  Meilleraye,  due 
de  Mayenne,  prince  de  Chdteau-Porcien,  comte  de  Ferrette,  de  Bel- 
fort,  de  Thann,  de  Rosemont,  baron  d'Altkirch,  seigneur  d'Isenheim 
et  marquis  de  Guiscard" 

In  all  this  rigmarole  we  can  spot  some  Norman  names — Estoute- 
ville,  Saint-Ld  and  Torigni. 

On  the  Caen-Granville  highroad,  known  as  Grande  Communica- 
tion No,  9,  you  pass  through  Caumont-1' Events,  on  a  hill  nearly 
eight  hundred  feet  high  and  windswept  as  its  name  suggests,  and 
then  you  touch  Cahagnes,  after  which  the  road  dips  into  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Dromme  and  then  climbs  up  to  a  plateau.  There  lies 
Torigni,  misleadingly  called  "Torigni-sur-Vire,"  for  it  is  not  on  the 
Vire  at  all  but  upon  a  small  affluent  thereof. 

The  huge  palace  you  could  view  miles  before  reaching  the  town ; 
even  then,  you  did  not  see  more  than  a  third  of  the  place,  erected  by 
the  marechal  de  Matignon,  a  loyal  servant  of  Henry  IV  and  the  man 
who  held  Normandy  against  the  Leaguers  and  crushed  the  Norman 
Huguenots.  Even  in  its  amputated  state,  however,  the  building 
dominated  the  little  town :  what  we  saw  was  a  long  facade  terminated 
by  two  pavilions  higher  than  the  main  building.  It  was  gorgeous  with 
its  alternate  layers  of  glistening  white  and  glittering  violet  stone, 
most  sumptuous  and  southern  and,  in  Normandy,  unexpected. 

Normandy  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  building  materials,  so  that  each 
region  shows  some  easily  recognisable  sort  of  masonry.  You  have 
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the  rosy  brick  and  white  stone  of  the  Caen  plain,  the  greyish  masonry 
of  the  Vernon  area,  the  hard  and  sombre  granite  at  Flamanville  and 
Tourlaville  in  the  Cotentin,  the  granitic  rock  of  the  Vaux  de  Vire,  the 
fine  stone  of  the  Saint-Andre  quarries  that  was  used  at  Thury-Har- 
court  and  at  Canisy,  and  at  Torigni  you  have  this  curious  and  attrac- 
tive amethystine  rock  that  takes  on  varied  hues  with  the  shifting 
sunlight. 

In  its  heyday,  Torigni  was  one  of  Europe's  show  places,  with  its 
facades  decorated  with  scrolls  and  trophies,  its  terraces  bordered  by 
cascades  and  its  vast  apartments  bewildering  in  their  size  and 
number. 

The  Princes  of  Monaco  lost,  with  their  other  possessions  in  France, 
the  Torigni  their  ancestor  Jacques  II  Goyon  de  Matignon  had  built 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  After  it  had  been  pillaged  and  stripped 
of  its  furnishings,  the  place  was  bought  by  the  sinister  Santerre,  the 
revolutionary  general,  a  brewer  turned  soldier,  of  whom  the  wits 
said: 

"Ci-git  le  general  Santerre 
Qui  rieut  de  Mars  que  la  biere" 

("Here  lies  General  Santerre 
All  he  had  of  Mars  was  the  beer") 
— "Mars"  being  a  noted  brand  of  French  beer. 

Santerre,  whose  brewery  had  been  ruined  while  he  was  playing  the 
general,  died  in  poverty,  and  Torigni  was  bought  in  1815  by  the 
municipality  of  the  place.  Nearly  all  the  furniture  had,  of  course, 
disappeared.  The  famous  "Marble  of  Torigni"  had  been  removed 
to  Saint-L6  (see  p.  252) ;  still,  the  city  fathers  did  what  they  could, 
with  small  resources,  to  put  the  place  in  order.  And  in  its  decay 
Torigni  was  still  an  imposing  sight.  In  recent  years  the  Vire  road 
had  been  driven  under  the  castle's  walls,  thus  separating  them 
from  the  lake  that  formerly  washed  them.  Part  of  the  castle  gardens 
was  transformed  into  a  public  park. 

And  now  comes  the  last  chapter  in  the  story.  Torigni  is  a  mass 
of  rubble :  it  was  bashed  to  bits  in  1944. 

But  we  must  say  one  word  about  the  inside  of  this  famous  place. 
The  Great  Gallery,  on  the  first  floor,  was  well  preserved  and  its 
decoration  was  almost  intact.  Here  were  displayed  the  eleven  huge 
canvases  painted  by  Vignon  to  glorify  the  history  of  the  Matignon 
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family.  You  saw  Matignons  setting  sail  for  the  Holy  Land  with 
Saint-Louis,  Matignons  holding  forth  at  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  of 
Brittany  and  declaring  their  willingness  always  to  battle  against  the 
English,  Matignons  at  Cocherel  fighting  with  Duguesclin  against  the 
English — in  fact,  Matignons  everywhere  in  the  forefront  of  French 
deeds — all  a  little  exaggerated,  of  course,  but  so  it  is  with  family 
traditions.  There  were,  also,  some  fine  Brussels  tapestries  in  this 
Great  Gallery.  In  the  chapel  was  an  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds" 
by  Blanchard,  an  "Assumption"  attributed  to  Lebrun,  and  a  "Resur- 
rection of  Lazarus"  that  was  a  good  and  ancient  copy  of  Rubens. 
In  the  ground-floor  apartments  was  a  "Rape  of  Dejaneira"  by  Guido 
Reni. 

There  were  also  pictures  optimistically  attributed  to  Van  Dyck, 
Poussin  and  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  and  about  a  dozen  portraits  of 
dead-and-gone  Matignons,  including  one  attributed  to  Beaubrun, 
another  to  Rigaud,  and  several  that  may  well  have  been  by  the  brush 
of  Largilliere.  It  was  a  notable  place. 

Nortnan  Food 

TOTES.  Totes  is  just  a  small  Norman  village  stringing  along 
either  side  of  the  Rouen-Dieppe  highroad,  but  it  is  a  village  with 
one  of  the  best  restaurants  in  Normandy. 

The  vision  of  Totes  will  always  be,  for  us,  that  of  September's 
golden  sunshine  in  the  fatal  autumn  of  1939,  when  the  church  bells 
were  ringing  their  sad  message  of  war's  declaration,  when  in  each 
and  every  hamlet  the  town  criers  were  shouting  aloud  the  official 
decree,  and  when,  along  the  roads'  sides,  were  plodding  long  lines  of 
sturdy  farm  horses  led  to  the  army  depots  by  unwilling  masters. 

But  Totes  was  unchanged  in  the  warm  red-brick  and  friendly  half- 
timbering  of  the  neat  little  cottages  and  the  atmosphere  of  sober 
culinary  magnificence  at  the  Hotel  du  Cygne — for  such  is  the  name  of 
Totes  centre-point  and  glory. 

The  Swan  Hotel  was  an  old  posting-inn,  and  in  its  present  form  it 
is  a  Louis  XlH-style  house  right  on  the  main  street,  whose  appear- 
ance has  little  changed  since  Louis  XDI  himself  lodged  here  in  1620. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Louis  XVI  stayed  at  the  Hotel  du 
Cygne  during  their  tour  of  Normandy  in  1776. 

In  later  times,  not  only  have  all  sorts  of  notabilities,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  and  Queen  Elisabeth  of  the  Belgians,  written  their 
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names  in  the  visitors '  book,  but  Guy  de  Maupassant  composed  Boule 
de  Suif  at  Totes,  while  Flaubert  stayed  at  the  Swan  while  he  was 
gathering  local  colour  for  Madame  Bovary. 

Yes,  the  Hotel  du  Cygne  is  a  notable  hostelry  where  Norman 
cooking  at  its  best  may  be  enjoyed. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  fussy  place  as  the  Swan  you  can  also  get  any 
other  sort  of  French  cooking ;  in  fact,  the  Swan  can  be  put  into  the 
class  of,  say,  the  Restaurant  de  la  Couronne  at  Rouen,  and  that  is  a 
very  high  class  indeed. 

At  the  word  "Normandy"  the  French  gastronomer  conjures  up 
visions  of  cheeses,  butter,  cream  and  the  choicest  meat  in  France. 
Monsieur  Austin  de  Croze,  indeed — and  he  is  an  enthusiastic  praiser 
of  Norman  food — has  declared  that  les  vingt-et-un  frontages  de 
Normandie  sentent  la  gloire ! 

The  quality  of  Norman  foodstuffs  is,  undoubtedly,  exceptional. 
Normandy  pork,  ham,  and  all  those  varied  delicacies  the  French  so 
skilfully  elaborate  from  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  are  first  class.  The  poultry 
of  Normandy  is  perhaps  equalled,  but  certainly  not  surpassed,  by 
that  of  the  Bresse  or  the  Sarthe. 

The  vegetables  are  those  of  our  own  south :  no  exotic  products, 
but  all  our  northern  kitchen  plants  grown  to  perfection.  From  the 
apples  is  made  cider — though  you  must  be  on  your  guard,  as  much 
of  the  modern  cider  is  pressed  from  inferior  fruit — and  the  famed 
calvados  or  apple-jack,  a  pale,  greenish-yellow  liqueur,  at  its  best  a 
worthy  rival  of  the  armagnacs  (or  even  of  some  brandies)  of  farther 
south. 

But  there  is  no  wine  grown  in  Normandy.  It  seems  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  monks  of  Jumieges  ripened  grapes  on  protected 
slopes,  but  the  wine  was  poor  stuff  known  as  the  vin  de  Conilhout  and 
exported  for  the  not  too  exacting  customers  of  England  and  Flanders. 
Grapes  certainly  grew  fairly  well  in  Normandy  much  earlier — in 
Merovingian  times,  for  instance.  But  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
the  climate  of  north-western  Europe  was  more  clement  than  it  is  now. 
There  may  have  been,  also,  here  and  there  a  few  vines  trelhsed  on 
southern  walls  of  monastery  gardens  even  in  the  13th  and  succeeding 
centuries,  but  the  wine  from  these  grapes  was  used  for  the  service  of 
the  Mass,  and  the  liquor  had  to  be  artificially  sweetened — probably 
with  honey.  In  those  days  importation  of  Gascony,  Poitou,  lle-de- 
France  and  Burgundy  vintages  was  hampered  by  the  tonnelieu  or 
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internal  excise  tax,  for  in  such  vexatious  exactions  the  French  king 
and  his  dependent  vassals  found  one  of  their  principal  sources  of 
revenue  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  regular  and  established  fiscal 
system.  To  this  day,  by  the  way,  it  is  forbidden  in  France  to  move 
more  than  two  bottles  of  wine  from  one  commune  to  another  with- 
out paying  a  tax.  You  generally  get  your  stuff  moved  at  night  by 
stout  fellows  used  to  such  jobs. 

Cider  was  not  much  drunk  in  the  Middle  Ages — barley  beer  was 
the  usual  refreshment.  Cider  has  only  been  the  universal  and  typical 
Norman  drink  since  about  1550. 

The  fact  is  that,  today,  no  really  good  wine  will  grow  north  of  the 
Loire,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  north  of  the  Loire  valley,  since 
some  of  the  finest  growths  are  actually  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
such  as  the  coulee  de  Serrant  of  Savennieres  or  the  Rochecorbon  of 
Touraine.  And  we  can  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Loir 
wines,  though  the  Loir  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  tributary  of 
the  Loire. 

Norman  cooking,  like  all  other,  is  the  better  for  a  little  wine,  but 
such  classical  dishes  as  tripes  a  la  mode  de  Caen  are  at  their  best 
washed  down  with  copious  libations  of  good  Norman  cider. 

It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  pretend  that  Norman  cuisine  is  one 
of  the  great  and  famous  "kitchens"  of  France.  It  is  not,  although 
the  raw  materials  are  so  good.  The  cooking  tends  to  be  heavy,  and 
the  Norman  custom  of  what  is  called  the  trou  normand,  i.e.  the 
drinking  of  a  glass  of  apple-jack  in  the  middle  of  the  meal,  may  be 
recommended  even  to  beginners.  No,  Normandy  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with,  say,  the  Perigord,  although  to  many  British  tastes  the 
simpler  and  robust-seeming  Norman  food  will  be  more  acceptable 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  French  province. 

Nowadays,  almost  all  Normans  of  any  class  eat  well,  but  the  old 
Duchy,  true  to  its  conservative  traditions,  long  kept  to  the  old 
customs.  Only  a  generation  or  two  ago  the  Norman  peasant  was 
content  with  salt  pork,  buckwheat  cakes,  bouillie  (a  sort  of  porridge 
that  lingered  long  in  the  Bocage)  and  sour  cider. 

But  the  products  of  Normandy  and  the  specialities  of  Normandy 
are  famed,  and  take  their  place  in  the  regular  classical  French  bills-of- 
fare.  There  are  the  oysters  of  Courseulles — now,  too  often  you  get  in 
Normandy  the  salty,  bitter  and  abominable  so-called  portugaises  or 
claires  from  the  south-western  coasts — the  mussels  of  Villerville, 
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Normandy  soles,  andouille  (a  sort  of  sausage)  of  Vire,  the  incom- 
parable cheeses  of  Livarot,  Camembert  and  Pont  l'fiveque,  the  cakes 
(brasilles,  gaieties  and  sable's)  of  Bayeux — and  the  satisfying  dishes 
—poulet  au  blanc — chicken  with  a  white  sauce — roast  rabbit  with 
blood  sauce,  crimes  terrinees  ("cream"  in  pots  or  dishes),  the  famed 
Rouen  pressed  duck,  stewed  pears  with  sweet  cider  and  various 
sweetmeats  such  as  "bourdelots"  and  "douillons"  all  soaked  in  old 
cider — and  then  comes  coffee — that,  in  most  places  still,  will  be  half 
apple-jack. 

They  all  Came  Back 

TOUFFREVILLE-LA-CABLE.  It  is  only  a  little  hamlet  in  the 
Pays  de  Caux,  right  up  on  the  Caux  plateau  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  Seine  and  the  sea,  and  it  is  about  six  miles'  walk  from 
Caudebec.  There  is  not  much  to  see  at  Touffreville-la-Cable :  it  is 
just  a  typical  Norman  village  of  the  Caux  country  with  an  old  church 
and  flowers  and  rustic  plenty.  But  Touffreville  is  perhaps  unique 
among  the  communes  of  France,  in  that  it  has  no  war  memorial  of 
any  sort.  The  fact  is  that  during  both  the  last  wars,  the  bloody 
struggle  of  1914-18  and  the  terrible  years  of  before  and  during  the 
German  occupation,  no  man  from  Touffreville  lost  his  life.  They  all 
came  back.  . . . 

Where  Harold  Took  the  Oath 

TOUQUES.  Touques  is  a  little  river  port  upstream  from  Trou- 
ville,  which  until  1789  had  its  own  royal  governors — relics  of  a 
time  when  the  town  was  a  place  of  importance.  It  was  at  Touques 
that  in  1087  William  Rufus  embarked  to  claim  his  father's  English 
kingdom.  The  Church  of  Saint-Thomas,  with  a  Flamboyant  choir 
and  a  Romanesque  nave,  had  its  first  foundation-stone  laid  by 
Thomas  a  Becket.  On  the  Pont  l'Eveque  side  of  the  town  is  the 
Chateau  de  Mautry,  with  the  Rothschild  racing-stud. 

Touques  is  a  long,  straggling  village  with  a  good  many  half- 
timbered  houses.  Nearby  are  the  ruins  of  Bonneville  Castle,  that  is 
one  of  the  many  places  where  Harold  is  said  to  have  taken  his  fatal 
oath  before  the  Conqueror  and  on  the  relics  of  the  saints.  The  castle 
was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century,  but  five  towers  remain,  with  portions 
of  the  curtains ;  there  is  a  keep  and  a  Gothic  doorway. 

It  was  at  Touques  that  our  Henry  V  landed  on  his  way  to  Agin- 
court. 
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Stone  Seats 

TOUR-EN-BESSIN.  About  two  miles  from  Bayeux,  on  the  Caen- 
Cherbourg  road,  is  Vaucelles,  with  a  12th-13th  century  church 
and  a  Louis  XHI  manor  house.  The  road  crosses  the  Dromme,  and 
in  two  and  a  half  miles  reaches  Tour-en-Bessin,  that  has  a  most 
interesting  church  with  Romanesque  west  front  and  nave  whose  side- 
aisles  were  demolished  in  1751.  The  early  13th  century  transepts  are 
well  preserved,  and  at  the  intersection  with  the  nave  are  surmounted 
with  a  central  tower  and  a  stone  steeple. 

The  rectangular  choir  with  sawn-off  angles  is  a  masterpiece  of  the 
early  14th  century.  It  is  unique.  It  is  a  flat  apse  with  angles  cut,  in 
front  of  which  narrow  arcades  bearing  vaults,  almost  as  lofty  as 
those  of  the  main  roof,  trace  off  an  apse  and  two  subsidiary  apses. 
The  whole  is  of  a  consummate  grace  and  elegance.  On  the  south 
side  are  small  bas-reliefs  representing  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
On  the  left  two  bas-reliefs  show  the  Last  Judgment  and  Hell.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  choir  are  two  fine  double  holy-water  stoops.  On 
the  south  side,  and  near  the  piscina,  are  three  niches,  a  little  later 
than  the  rest  of  the  building,  for  the  seated  officiants.  Such  sedilia 
in  stone,  though  common  enough  with  us,  are  very  rare  in  France, 
and  may  in  this  case  show  an  English  influence. 

Two  miles  farther  on  and  about  five  miles  from  Formigny  is  the 
charming  little  village  of  Mosles,  with  a  13th  century  church  and  a 
fine  steeple. 

A  Dark  Story 

TOURLAVILLE.  On  2nd  December,  1603,  the  year  that  our 
Elizabeth  died,  were  brought  out  to  the  place  de  Greve  at  Paris 
(the  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville)  a  young  man  and  a  young 
girl.  They  were  brother  and  sister.  He  was  just  twenty-one  and  she 
barely  seventeen.  And  they  had  their  heads  hacked  off  by  the  com- 
mon executioner.  Their  fate  aroused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time, 
for  their  story  was  a  dark  one  and  most  pitiful. 

About  the  year  1430  one  Ravallet  appeared  in  Cherbourg  from 
his  native  Fougeres  in  Brittany.  He  and  his  descendants  prospered 
greatly  and  were  soon  numbered  among  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
Cotentin.  The  great-grandson  of  the  original  Ravallet  was  a  remark- 
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able  man.  He  got  a  grant  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Tourlaville,  some 
three  miles  from  Cherbourg.  He  pulled  down  much  of  the  old  place, 
retaining  the  keep,  and  built  an  elegant  yet  sturdy  country-house  that 
may  be  compared  with  Azay-le-Rideau  or  Chaumont  in  the  Loire 
valley.  By  1575  he  had  taken  orders  and  was  abbot  of  the  great 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Hambye,  and  had  made  over  Tourlaville  to  his 
nephew  and  heir.  This  nephew  was  the  father  of  eight  children, 
among  whom  were  Julien  and  Marguerite,  who  were  to  perish  so 
miserably  on  the  scaffold. 

Julien  and  Marguerite  were,  from  their  earliest  years,  tenderly 
attached,  and  indeed  their  more  than  fraternal  passion  alarmed  their 
parents.  Julien  was  sent  away  to  study  at  Coutances.  Marguerite, 
though  hardly  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  married  off  to  one  Jehan 
Lefebre,  "Lord  of  Hautpitois,"  who  was  not  less  than  thirty-three 
years  her  senior.  They  went  to  live  at  Valognes,  but  in  1602  Mar- 
guerite fled,  was  caught,  confined  to  the  house,  and  as  punishment 
forbidden  to  wear  her  hair  en  arceaux  (i.e.  brought  up  high  in  front 
like  a  Russian  bride's  headdress) ;  again  she  escaped  and  again  she 
was  captured,  and  this  time  sent  back  to  Tourlaville,  where  her  hus- 
band formally  accused  her  of  incest  and  adultery.  On  the  night  of 
27th  December,  1602,  she  slipped  out  from  Tourlaville  and  made  for 
Fougeres,  the  original  home  of  her  family.  Here  she  cut  off  her  mag- 
nificent hair  and  sent  it  to  Julien,  telling  him  to  meet  her  in  Paris, 
where  they  lived  for  some  time  undiscovered,  but  on  3rd  September, 
1603,  they  were  both  arrested,  she  at  her  hotel  and  he  at  the  "Petit 
Panier,  rue  Tirechipe."  They  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death. 
Henry  IV  refused  to  reprieve  them,  for  powerful  influences  were  at 
work  against  the  unhappy  couple. 

The  worldly  and  pushing  Abbot  of  Hambye  was  worried  nearly 
crazy  by  the  scandal  (all,  by  the  way,  of  the  family's  seeking),  and 
demolished  Julien's  room  at  Tourlaville,  setting  up  in  its  place  an 
"expiatory  chapel"  (which  was  pulled  down  and  the  tower  restored 
in  1872),  soon  after  which  he  died  early  in  1604. 

In  1653  the  race  of  the  Ravallets  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  heir 
to  Tourlaville  was  one  Charles  de  Franquetot,  who  devoted  himself 
to  the  cult  of  the  unfortunate  Marguerite.  He  placed  three  portraits 
of  her  in  the  house,  including  one  by  Dumoustiers,  and  in  1658 
Mignard  made  her  effigy.  The  Blue  Chamber  in  the  Round  Tower  is 
Marguerite's  room  and  is  sumptuously  decorated  in  tones  of  blue. 
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All  round  are  enigmatic  inscriptions  that  Franquetot  wrote  to  com- 
memorate the  sad  tale  of  Julien  and  Marguerite : 

— MEME  EN  FUYANT  ON  EST  PRIS — 

— SA  FROIDEUR  ME  GLACE  LES  VEINES  ET  SON  ARDEUR  BRULE 

MON  COEUR — 
— LES  DEUX  NE  FONT  QU'UN — 
— AUSSI  PUISSE-JE  MOURIR — 

— PLUSIEURS  SONT  ATTEINTS  DE  CE  FEU  MAIS  NE  S'EN  GUErIT 
QUE  FORT  PEU. 

Tourlaville  is  now  a  suburb  of  Cherbourg,  and  it  was  long  famed 
for  its  glass-blowers.  Under  the  old  regime,  glass-making  was  one  of 
the  few  trades  (shipowning  was  another)  that  did  not  entail  "deroga- 
tion," i.e.  loss  of  nobility.  The  "Gentlemen  Glassmakers"  or  gentil- 
hommes  verriers  were  a  recognised  caste  in  old  France. 

The  Frenchmen  of  New  France 

TOUROUVRE  is  a  little  village  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  up  in 
the  southern  part  of  Perche  forest,  but  it  is  a  place  ever  present 
in  the  memory  of  French  Canadians,  who,  with  all  their  loyalty  to 
their  Dominion,  are  keenly  conscious  of  their  French  origins.  About 
1650  one  Julien  Mercier  decided  to  emigrate,  and  he  convinced  a 
number  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  a  better  life  awaited  them  across 
the  ocean.  When  Mercier  left  for  Canada,  it  was  at  the  head  of 
eighty  families,  all  of  which  are  known  and  many  of  whose  descend- 
ants still  survive.  For  the  French  in  Canada  flourished  greatly.  It  is 
probable  that  the  actual  number  of  emigrants  from  France  (mostly 
Norman,  Breton,  Anjou  and  Poitivin  peasants)  did  not  exceed  a  few 
thousands.  There  was  nothing  like  the  wholesale  emigration  that  led 
in  the  19th  century  over  eight  million  Englishmen  to  leave  England 
for  good.  Indeed,  the  emigrants  to  Canada  were  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  the  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  after  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes :  they  are  said  to  have  numbered  four 
hundred  thousand,  although  the  figures  are  perhaps  exaggerated. 
The  fact  is  that  there  were  probably  not  more  than  sixty  thousand 
\  French  Canadians  in  North  America  when  we  captured  Quebec,  and 
i  there  has  been  no  emigration  from  France — of  any  consequence — 
since  that  time.  Today  the  combined  French-speaking  population  of 
1  North  America,  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  not  far  short 
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of  six  millions.  And  still  to  this  day  among  the  accents  of  the  dignified 
and  archaic  French  spoken  by  the  St.  Lawrence's  banks  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recognise  the  sturdy  Norman  speech  carried  to  the  New 
World  by  Julien  Mercier  and  his  friends. 

Lieutenant-General  of  the  Naval  Armies  of  France 

TOURVILLE.  Anne-Hilarion  Cotentin  (or  rather  Costantin)  de 
Tourville,  one  of  the  most  considerable  seamen  who  ever  served 
France,  is  said  to  have  been  bora  at  the  manor  of  La  Vallee, 
about  two  miles  from  Tourville.  La  Vallee  is  a  humble  little  place 
that  is  now  a  farmhouse,  and  it  is  not  even  certain  that  Tourville  was 
born  there,  for  he  was  certainly  baptised  in  Paris.  His  family  was  of 
no  distinction  and  belonged  to  the  lesser  gentry.  Their  surname  even 
had  been  "ameliorated,"  for  it  was  originally  Costantin  (or  Constan- 
tin),  but  this  was  too  like  Cotentin,  the  name  of  the  great  western 
peninsula  of  Normandy,  to  escape  assimilation,  so  from  Constantin 
they  blossomed  out  into  "de  Cotentin" ;  but  the  admiral's  father, 
Caesar  Costentin,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tourville,  and  young 
Anne-Hilarion  was  able  to  prove  his  birth  satisfactorily  enough  to  be 
appointed  a  Knight  of  Malta.  Membership  of  this  Order  offered  a 
good  opportunity  for  a  poor  young  man  to  make  his  way  and  get  his 
training  as  soldier  or  sailor,  and  the  allegiance  to  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  was  only  temporary.  Young  Anne-Hilarion  by  1689 
was  back  in  France,  and  had  married  a  rich  widow  and  was  able  to 
get  himself  created  "comte  de  Tourville."  He  was  present  at  Solebay, 
and  served  under  Duquesne  in  the  sea-battles  when  De  Ruyter  was 
finally  vanquished  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tourville  was  indeed  an 
excellent  seaman.  In  1689  he  was  made  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Naval  Armies  with  command  in  the  Channel  and  Atlantic.  His 
personal  valour  was  undoubted,  but  he  was  hesitant  and  shirked 
responsibility. 

His  great  failure  was  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue  (see  p.  216).  In  1690 
he  had  his  opportunity.  The  allies  had  only  fifty-six  vessels  in  the 
Channel  and  he  had  eighty.  He  was  feebly  attacked  by  the  Allies  off 
Beachy  Head  on  10th  July,  but  the  allies,  though  forced  to  withdraw, 
got  away  without  serious  loss.  In  1692,  however,  the  French  Medit- 
erranean Fleet  having  failed  to  join  him,  he  was  confronted  with  a 
superior  allied  force  in  the  Channel.  On  29th  May  he  made  a 
determined  dash  at  the  Allies'  centre  and  withdrew.  Then  came  the 
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straggling  action  known  as  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue,  whereby  the 
French  lost  sixteen  ships  and  the  day,  and  James  II  all  chances  of 
regaining  his  lost  kingdom  with  French  help.  In  1693,  he  was  again 
at  sea  with  a  great  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  was  able  to  fight  no 
decisive  action,  and  after  that  year  the  exhaustion  of  the  French 
treasury  made  the  maintenance  of  fleets  impossible.  French  sea- 
power  was  broken.  Louis  XIV  never  ceased  to  regard  Tourville  with 
favour  and  made  him  Marshal  of  France.  But  he  died  in  1701  without 
having  exercised  another  command.  With  his  only  son  the  Cotentin 
de  Tourville  family  died  out. 

Tourville' s  appearance  is  well  known  from  his  portraits,  and  his 
figure  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  sober,  stern  and  homely  appear- 
ance of  his  old  master,  Abraham  Duquesne  (who  was  a  greater 
seaman  or  at  least  a  more  resolute  man).  Tourville,  in  the  engraving 
by  Le  Beau  after  Desaix'  portrait,  looks  the  courtier-sailor,  head 
held  high,  small  pencil  moustache,  great  sweeping  hat  with  ostrich 
feathers,  and  a  rather  fatuous  expression. 

Where  Louis-Philippe  Received  Queen  Victoria 

LE  TREPORT.  Le  Treport  is  the  common  Norman  combination 
J  of  fishing-port,  commercial  harbour  and  bathing  beach.  It  lies 
at  the  Bresle's  mouth  that  cuts  through  the  high  chalk  cliffs  of  the 
Caux  country  and  forms  the  frontier  between  Normandy  and  Picardy. 
The  word  "Treport"  means  "the  port  the  other  side,"  that  is  oppo- 
site Eu,  and  its  development  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  largely  due  to 
the  encouragement  and  protection  afforded  to  the  town's  inhabitants 
by  the  successive  Lords  of  Eu. 

It  was  at  Le  Treport  that  King  Louis-Philippe  twice  (in  1843  and 
again  in  1845)  received  Queen  Victoria,  who  stayed  with  him  at  Eu. 
She  did  not  visit  Paris  until  1855  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Empire 
and  was  the  first  British  sovereign  to  see  the  French  capital  since 
James  II. 

The  port  was  a  bustling  little  place  and  the  bathing  beach  was 
adorned  with  a  rather  flashy-looking  and  provincial  sort  of  casino. 

The  old  town  is  up  the  hill  to  the  south  side  of  the  port.  It  has  a 
rather  interesting  Church  of  Saint- Jacques.  It  is  a  16th  century  struc- 
ture, replacing  several  anterior  ones  which  were  damaged  either  by 
landslides,  Huguenots  or  English. 
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Channel  Coast  versus  Riviera 

TROUVILLE.  Trouville,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Touques  and 
bordering  the  Channel,  spreads  from  the  foot  up  the  slopes  of 
pleasant  grassy  hills  rising  to  about  three  hundred  feet.  Trouville 
was  a  mere  fishing  village  when  the  painter,  Isabey,  "discovered"  it 
about  1830  at  the  time  when  the  new  bourgeoisie  of  the  "Citizen- 
King"  Louis-Philippe  were  beginning  to  form  the  expensive,  and 
hitherto  unknown,  habit  of  going  to  the  seaside  for  holidays. 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  Elder  described  the  place,  and  until  Deauville, 
to  the  west  of  the  Touques,  quite  overshadowed  it,  Trouville  was  by 
way  of  being  quite  a  fashionable  place.  It  is  still  a  pleasant  resort 
that  some  may  prefer  to  the  more  meretricious  (and  expensive) 
pleasures  of  Deauville. 

It  may  be  some  years  before  these  seaside  resorts  return  to  pros- 
perity. They  were  all  rather  hard  hit  by  the  fashion  that  set  in  during 
the  early  twenties  of  spending  the  summer  on  the  Riviera,  where 
warmth  and  sunlight  are  certain. 

Not  far  inland  from  Trouville  is  Cricqueboeuf,  with  an  ivy- wreathed 
church  beside  a  gloomy  mere,  where  are  found,  they  say,  many  kinds 
of  marine  plants. 

Fruit  Trees  for  the  Whole  World 

USSY.  When  Turgot  (see  p.  212)  laid  out  his  gardens  at  Bons 
he  founded,  at  the  same  time,  the  nursery-gardens  at  Ussy  that 
are  famous  throughout  the  world.  Ussy  specialises  in  fruit  trees 
whose  saplings  are  exported  far  and  wide,  especially  to  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  to  America.  Here  you  can  obtain  all  the  sorts  and  species 
that  will  flourish  in  temperate  climates — plums,  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  apricots  and  the  like.  An  Ussy  graft  or  sapling  may  be 
generally  counted  on  to  do  well. 

The  charming  vale  of  the  Laize  river,  northwards  from  Ussy, 
winds  through  attractive  scenery  and  old-world  villages.  There  is 
Urville — the  old  manor  is  half  in  ruins,  but  there  are  (rare  for  France) 
14th  century  tombs  in  the  church,  and  nearby,  though  hardly  spoiling 
the  scene,  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  iron-workings  in  the  whole 
of  the  Calvados  department.  They  produce  about  eighty  thousand 
tons  a  year. 

At  Barbery  are  remains  of  the  12th  century  abbey  founded  by 
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the  Marmions,  and  Quilly  offers  us,  not  only  a  Romanesque  church, 
but  a  Renaissance  chateau  with  elaborate  lead  decoration.  And  at 
Fresnay-le-Puceaux  is,  besides  the  usual  old  parish  church,  a  Renais- 
sance manor  built  in  1580  by  Pierre  d'Harcourt,  but  unfortunately 
it  was,  in  part,  demolished  by  fire  in  1932. 

Payment  in  Cash 

LA  VACHERIE.  La  Vacherie  lies  in  that  part  of  the  delightful 
4  Risle  valley  that  has  been  made  famous  by  the  paintings  of 
Mr.  Knight,  the  American  artist.  As  you  follow  the  Paris-Cherbourg 
main  railway,  along  the  valley  south-east  of  Beaumont-le-Roger, 
you  pass  a  manor  in  ruins  that  was  a  hunting  lodge  of  Charles  de 
Lorraine,  due  d'Elbeuf.  It  is  a  smiling  region  where  the  Groslay 
woods  seem  a  natural  prolongation  of  Beaumont  forest. 

Just  nearby  is  La  Vacherie.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  notable 
Norman  houses  to  be  built  in  the  19th  century.  From  afar  this  gem 
of  Empire  architecture  looks  like  a  Temple  of  Venus. 

In  1742  the  estate  of  La  Vacherie  was  sold  to  one  Martel  for  the 
sum  of  58,000  livres  (possibly  about  £2,400  or  £2,500  gold),  but 
when,  according  to  custom,  the  Act  of  Sale  and  Cession  of  the  fief  was 
read  aloud  to  the  congregation  after  high  mass  in  the  parish  church, 
this  curious  proviso  was  revealed : 

"payment  is  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  not  bank-notes, 
bonds,  royal  drafts  or  other  script  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  despite 
any  declarations  or  decrees  that  may  authorise  their  currency" 

Such  a  clause  would  be  held,  today,  in  our  free  world,  to  be  void 
and  of  no  effect  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  but  under  the  old 
regime,  apparently  no  objection  was  raised.  But  the  anecdote  shows 
clearly  enough  that,  already  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  the  ever-present 
French  financial  crisis  was  clearly  discernible  as  the  forerunner  of 
complications  that  were  to  do  much  in  toppling  over  the  old  monarchy 
of  France. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  on  26th  January,  1926,  La  Vacherie  was  sold 
to  the  Franco-Dutch  Agricultural  Society  for  a  million  paper  francs, 
or  about  £8,000  gold.  In  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  that 
had  elapsed  between  the  two  sales,  the  splendid  mansion  of  La 
Vacherie  (of  course  included  in  the  1926  sale)  had  been  built,  but 
considering  the  much-reduced  purchasing  power  of  gold  as  between 
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1742  and  1926,  it  may  be  that  the  price  of  the  La  Vacherie  estate  had 
fallen  rather  than  risen. 

In  1815  Charles  Martel — a  man  with  an  historic  name — and  the 
grandson  of  the  original  purchaser,  erected  the  charming  white  house 
that  still  stands.  It  has  a  classical  facade,  with  pillared  portico, 
reminding  you  of  the  finest  American  colonial-style  houses.  Within, 
the  place  is  now  swept  and  empty,  but  the  fine  elliptical  saloon  with 
quasi-Adam  decoration  and  the  other  satisfying  and  well-propor- 
tioned apartments  are  so  self-sufficient  that  the  visitor  hardly  notices 
the  absence  of  furniture  and  furnishings.  As  might  be  expected  from 
an  estate  run  by  a  Dutch  company,  the  whole  place  is  kept  spotlessly 
clean  and  unobtrusively  repaired. 

The  Miracle  of  the  Roses 

VALMONT.  Valmont,  eight  miles  east-south-east  of  Fecamp,  on 
the  Caux  plateau,  has  still  the  old  castle  of  the  S7re.y  d'Estouteville, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  baronial  families  of  Normandy  taking  their 
name  from  the  place  now  called  Etoutteville  near  Yvetot,  and  having 
thrown  off  branches  into  medieval  England  where  we  called  them 
"Stuteville."  Of  the  old  house  there  is  a  brick  keep  that  is  probably 
11th  century,  with  a  16th  century  wing  that  is  still  inhabited.  The 
Estoutevilles  held  the  place  from  the  11th  to  the  17th  centuries.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Valmont  stream  is  Valmont  Abbey,  founded 
in  1169  by  Nicolas  d'Estouteville  for  Benedictine  monks. 

The  ruins  of  the  church  are  shrouded  with  greenery  and  thick- 
growing  trees,  only  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  one  of  the  transepts  still 
stand,  but  the  16th  century  Lady  Chapel  is  intact ;  it  is  a  Renaissance 
jewel  with  a  decorated  vaulting,  stained  glass  filling  five  windows 
dated  1552  and  dedicated  to  the  History  of  the  Virgin.  Over  the  altar 
is  an  Angelic  Salutation  attributed  to  Germain  Pilon.  Along  the 
walls  is  the  tomb  of  Nicolas  d'Estouteville  {d.  1 177),  but  it  is  a  15th 
century  cenotaph  with  a  recumbent  statue  in  stone  and  alabaster 
that  escaped  the  Revolution.  Nearby  is  the  tomb,  with  two  recum- 
bent figures  in  alabaster,  of  Jacques  d'Estouteville — who  died  in 
1489 — with  his  wife  Louise  D'Albret.  In  the  middle  of  the  nave  is 
the  tombstone  of  another  Estouteville  of  the  15th  century. 

The  legend  has  it  that  the  Founder,  Nicolas  d'Estouteville,  was 
one  of  the  harshest  lords  of  his  day,  forcing  his  serfs  to  labour  in- 
cessantly with  little  or  no  food.  His  daughter  Marie,  touched  by  the 
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poor  hinds'  plight,  used,  surreptitiously,  to  carry  them  meat  and  drink 
hidden  in  her  apron.  One  day  her  father,  suspecting  something, 
furiously  upbraided  her,  and  demanded  to  know  what  she  had  hid- 
den in  her  garments.  She  replied,  "Roses."  He  snatched  her  apron 
from  her,  and  there  fell  to  the  ground  a  shower  of  great  crimson  roses, 
while  the  affrighted  father  looked  up  and  saw  his  daughter's  head 
aureoled  with  a  nimbus.  Falling  on  his  knees  he  swore  to  mend  his 
ways  and  to  found  an  abbey  there  where  the  miracle  had  been  done. 

A  few  miles  from  Valmont  is  Limpiville  that,  until  1748,  was  a 
country-house  of  the  Fecamp  abbots.  In  that  year  it  was  acquired  by 
the  rich  family  of  shipowners,  the  Dyels,  who  bought  all  the  French 
West  Indies  from  the  Crown  as  a  fief  for  their  plantations  of  sugar. 
In  this  same  1748  the  head  of  the  Dyel  family  was  created  marquis 
de  Limpiville.  The  gardens  are  an  enchantment — magnificent  French- 
ordered  parterres  stretching  to  a  far-off  obelisk,  moss-grown  stone 
terraces,  high  walls  of  evergreens  and  a  richness  of  vegetation  such 
as  Normandy  often  shows. 

The  Only  Gothic  Dome  in  France 

VALOGNES.  Valognes  is  another  vanished  city,  turned  into 
rubble  by  the  bombardments  of  1944.  Our  pictures  must  be  the 
best  monument  we  can  raise  to  its  memory. 

The  magnificent  later  Gothic  church,  with  its  central  tower  domed 
in  stone — the  only  Gothic  dome  in  all  France — is  a  ruin. 

The  town  hall  square,  that  offered  an  almost  unique  glimpse  of  old 
France,  with  its  Napoleonic  Law  Courts,  its  Louis  XIV  town  hall  and 
its  old  private  houses,  is  no  more. 

Over  the  town  bridge,  and  facing  each  other  across  the  road,  were 
an  old  15th  century  manor  and  the  celebrated  Hotel  de  Beaumont,  a 
Louis  XV  house,  in  a  large  garden  full,  so  mild  is  Valognes'  climate, 
of  palmetto-palm  clumps.  A  little  farther  along  the  same  road  was 
the  hospital  and  almshouses  in  an  18th  century  convent. 

The  town  hall  is  destroyed,  Saint-Maclou  church,  the  Law  Courts 
and  the  cemetery  are  unrecognisable. 

A  Romantic  Anatomist 
FELIX  VICQ  D'AZYR,  the  anatomist,  was  born  at  Valognes  in 
1748.  He  was  protected  by  Daubenton,  the  naturalist,  who  collabor- 
ated with  Buffon.  Vicq  met  his  wife  in  a  romantic  way.  One  day  he 
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picked  up  a  lady  who  had  fainted  in  front  of  his  house.  She  proved  to 
be  Daubenton's  niece  and  he  married  her.  Vicq  had  revolutionary 
ideas  about  medical  organisation,  and  founded  the  Society  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  face  of  nearly  all  the  French  doctors'  opposition.  In  1788 
he  succeeded  Buffon  at  the  French  Academy,  but  poor  Vicq  died  of 
an  aneurism  in  1794,  after  having  had  to  stand  for  hours  and  listen  to 
the  stream  of  nonsense  spouted  during  Robespierre's  inauguration 
of  the  "Supreme  Being"  cult. 

The  Book  Thief 
AT  Valognes,  also,  was  born  Leopold- Victor  Delisle  in  1826.  He 
died  aged  nearly  ninety  in  1915.  When  he  was  editor  of  the  printed 
book  catalogue  of  the  National  Library,  he  proved  that  many  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  famous  library  of  Lord  Ashburnham  were  stolen 
from  the  French  national  collections  by  a  cunning  Italian  who  was, 
under  Louis-Philippe,  Inspector-General  of  French  Libraries.  This 
worthy,  who  called  himself  "Guglielmo  Bruto  Icilio  Timoleone, 
Conte  Libri  Carrucci  della  Sommaia,"  was  a  mathematician,  a 
clever  crook  and  an  impostor  who  pillaged  the  rich  local  libraries  at 
Tours,  Orleans,  Lyons  and  other  places,  falsified  and  mutilated  the 
MSS.  to  make  them  appear  rather  of  Italian  than  of  French  origin, 
and,  in  1847,  through  a  Paris  bookseller  acting  as  a  fence  and  an 
English  bookseller  named  Rodd,  sold  Ashburnham  at  least  £25,000 
worth  of  books.  By  1869  Ashburnham  seems  to  have  suspected  that 
some  or  all  of  his  treasures  had  been  stolen,  but  he  died  in  1878  with- 
out doing  anything  about  it.  His  son  sold  the  library  in  1883/1884 
and  the  French  had  to  buy  back  their  property.  Libri,  who  had  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  London  after  the  1848  revolution,  died  in 
England  without  being  in  the  slightest  way  disturbed. 

Monsieur  Guizofs  House 

VAL-RICHER.  The  old  Abbey  of  Val-Richer,  whose  ruins  lie 
some  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Lisieux  and  off  the  Caen  road,  was 
a  Cistercian  foundation  of  1167,  but  little  of  the  abbey  church  or 
conventual  buildings  now  remains,  except  such  as  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  modern  house  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
famous  Monsieur  Guizot,  the  French  statesman,  who  died  here  in 
1874. 

Nearby  is  La  Houblonniere,  with  a  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
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church  and  farm-buildings  that  surround  the  base  of  a  castle's  tower 
and  a  late  Gothic  facade  of  three  decorated  doorways. 

The  Manor  of  Monsieur  Ango 

VARENGEVILLE-SUR-MER.  Varengeville,  between  Quiber- 
ville  and  Pourville  on  the  Caux  coast,  lies  on  a  wooded  plateau, 
over  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  straggling 
village  that  rambles  among  shady  walks  and  roads,  and  it  is  a  country 
rather  than  a  seaside  place.  The  late  Gothic  church  is  isolated  on  the 
cliff. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  Ango  Manor 
that  Varengeville  is  noted.  Ango,  built  from  1530  to  1545  by  the 
rich  Dieppe  shipowner  in  the  new,  exciting  and  luxurious  Italian 
style,  is  much  more  a  castle  than  a  manor.  The  decoration  is  Re- 
naissance. Its  walls  of  red  brick  are  diapered  with  flint,  and  the 
mullions,  arcades,  mouldings,  pillars  and  loggias  are  of  white  stone. 
It  may  be  compared  with  Gaillon,  Lasson,  Chanteloup  and  the 
Grosse-Horloge  of  Rouen  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the  southern- 
inspired  habitation  that  was  introduced  into  France  after  and  during 
the  Italian  wars  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

Two  entrances  lead  into  the  courtyard,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the 
monumental  pigeon  loft — Monsieur  Ango,  as  a  new  noble,  knew  the 
advertising  value  of  this  mark  of  nobility ;  the  faces  of  the  courtyard 
are  most  sumptuously  decorated.  On  one  side  is  a  delightful,  south- 
ern loggia  of  broad  round  arches,  on  two  others  lower  buildings, 
while  the  fourth,  that  enclosed  the  State  apartments  or  at  least  the 
most  sumptuous  saloons  of  the  manor,  are  covered  with  a  delicate 
ornamentation  of  scrolls,  arabesques  and  floral  motifs,  all  treated  in 
the  most  sober  and  sure  taste  of  the  French  Renaissance. 

The  Father  of  Orthodox  Liberalism 

VERNEUIL-SUR-AVRE.  Verneuil,  on  a  wide  plain  between 
the  Avre  and  the  canal  of  the  Iton,  owes  its  existence,  as  a  town, 
to  our  Henry  I,  who  fortified  it  and  diverted  the  Iton's  waters  to  feed 
the  town  moat.  Of  Henry's  fortifications  about  the  only  trace  today 
is  the  so-called  "Grey  Tower,"  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  one  of  the 
finest  feudal  monuments  still  standing  in  Normandy,  but  it  has  been, 
in  recent  years,  disgraced  by  a  ridiculous  modern  roofing,  put  on  by 
its  private  owner.  The  tower  owes  its  name  to  its  having  been  built 
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of  the  local  grey  pudding-stone  and  in  the  round,  English  manner 
rather  than  in  the  rectangular,  Norman  mode. 

In  addition  to  the  Benedictine  cloister,  some  old  houses  and  the 
ancient  Church  of  Saint- Jean  (now  a  grange),  the  two  sights  of 
Verneuil  are  the  Churches  of  La  Madeleine  and  Notre-Dame. 

The  former  has  a  magnificent  Flamboyant  tower,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  high,  very  much  like  the  Tour  de  Beurre  at  Rouen  and 
built  with  the  same  sort  of  funds — that  is  to  say,  dispensations 
enabling  the  faithful  to  eat  meat  in  Lent.  This  important  monument 
was  put  up  by  Canon  Arthus  Filon,  who  got  Italian  sculptors  to 
Verneuil  for  the  statues  of  his  Madeleine  belfry.  There  was,  indeed, 
for  a  time  a  regular  Italianate  school  at  Verneuil,  and  the  artists  and 
sculptors  for  Tillieres  (only  seven  miles  away)  may  have  come  from 
Filon's  workshop.  In  the  Madeleine  church  is  an  Entombment — 
removed  from  a  suppressed  convent — that  is  not  unlike  the  famous 
group  at  Solesmes  Abbey,  intheSarthe.  The  Verneuil  piece  is  16th 
century  and  French.  There  is  some  good  but  much-restored 
Renaissance  glass  throughout  the  building. 

Notre-Dame  is  a  Romanesque  edifice  and  much  mutilated,  so 
that  the  interest  of  the  building  is  rather  in  its  contents  than  in  its 
actual  fabric.  There  is  an  admirable  and  very  early  (perhaps  even  12th 
century)  polychrome  Virgin  of  wood.  At  the  side  of  the  choir  are 
numerous  and  excellent  stone  statues  of  the  15th  or  16th  century, 
the  most  noticeable  specimen  being  a  St.  Susanna.  In  the  Lady 
Chapel  are  more  16th  century  carvings;  especially  noticeable  is  a 
St.  Joseph.  There  are  interesting  paintings,  old  wooden  coffers  and 
tabernacles,  a  Limoges  enamelled  cross  about  eight  hundred  years 
old,  and  in  the  sacristy  a  great  16th  century  cupboard  whose  doors 
are  splendidly  carved. 

Opposite  Notre-Dame,  and  enclosed  in  the  Benedictine  convent, 
is  the  Church  of  Saint-Nicholas,  where  are  some  12th  century 
Limoges  enamel  reliquaries. 

A  mile  and  a  half  down  the  Avre  river  are  the  springs  that  were,  in 
1892,  diverted  into  the  Paris  waterworks  supply  area.  The  springs 
furnish  daily  over  a  thousand  cubic  yards  of  water  to  Paris,  by  an 
aqueduct  about  eighty-five  miles  long. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  from  Verneuil  is  the  Ecole  des  Roches, 
standing  in  a  park  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  and  founded 
in  1899  by  Edouard  Demolins.  Here  was  started  the  French  Boy 
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Scout  movement,  and  the  Roches  school  ranks  with  the  College  de 
Normandie  as  the  smartest  French  school  organised  on  English 
"Public  School"  lines. 

Verneuil's  most  eminent  son  was  Alexis-Henri-Charles-Maurice 
Clerel,  Comte  de  Tocqueville,  who  was  born  in  1805.  His  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Malesherbes — Louis  XVTs  Minister  of  State, 
who  perished  on  the  scaffold  during  the  Revolution — and  Tocque- 
ville married  an  Englishwoman  at  a  time  when  such  unions  were  more 
frequent  than  they  later  became.  Tocqueville's  classical  work  is  De 
la  Democratic  en  Amerique,  that  is  still  readable  and,  indeed,  illumi- 
nating. He  was  the  real  doctrinaire  Liberal  of  a  type  that  was  to 
become  so  common  in  his  country  and  in  our  own  during  the  19th 
century.  Indeed,  he  put  the  dogmas  of  "orthodox"  Liberalism  into 
their  classical  shape  and  form.  He  was  a  man  of  real  apprehension 
and  intelligence,  and  he  lived  all  his  life  disappointed  and  disgusted 
that  men — and  institutions — just  will  not  function  as  the  "real" 
Liberal  expects.  Tocqueville,  who  was  Foreign  Minister  in  1849  and 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four — was  a  man  of  learning,  but  his  enemies 
said  that  he  looked  wiser  than  he  was,  or,  as  one  of  them  put  it : 

"//  avait  Fair  de  savoir  de  toute  eternite  ce  qWil  venait  d'apprendre" 
("he  seemed  to  have  always  known  what  he  had  just  learned"). 

To  us,  today,  his  political  thoughts  seem  illuminating.  He  fore- 
saw the  coming  collective  structure  of  society  and  was  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  in  a  bureaucratised  State. 

Monefs  Home 

VERNON.  Vernon,  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  and 
Bizy  forest,  is  the  first  Norman  town  on  the  river.  Our  Henry  I 
fortified  the  place  during  the  Hundred  Years*  War,  and  the  town  was 
sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  English.  Of  Henry  Fs  castle  nothing 
remains  but  the  Archives  Tower,  and  that  has  been  so  often  botched 
up  that  it  is  not  very  interesting. 

The  church,  mostly  built  during  the  thirteen  hundreds,  is  a  magni- 
ficent building  with  a  lovely  west  front  entrance,  and  high  above  it  is 
a  Flamboyant  Gothic  window  of  four  conjoined  roses.  The  nave 
is  spacious  and  light  and  loftier  than  the  transepts  or  choir,  and 
this  arrangement  always  lends  a  somewhat  disappointing  appearance. 
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The  organ  loft  is  of  carved  Renaissance  stone-work.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  glass,  but  most  of  it  has  been  restored.  A  reliquary  of  the 
high  altar  contains  one  of  Thomas  a  Becket's  gloves.  The  ambu- 
latory was  transformed  in  the  16th  century,  and  has  been  not  very 
happily  restored  recently,  but  there  is  a  charming  apsidial  chapel, 
of  the  14th  century,  with  fine  glass. 

The  surroundings  of  Vernon  are  delightful.  Just  down  the  river  is 
Vernonnet,  where  the  Seine  breaks  up  into  wooded  islands.  Here  are 
the  piles  of  an  old  bridge  dotting  the  current  like  giant  stepping- 
stones. 

Less  than  a  mile  from  Vernon  is  Bizy,  built  originally  by  the 
marechal  de  Belle-Isle,  the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  Fouquet  of 
Louis  XIV's  time.  It  was  an  immense  place,  with  stables  rivalling 
those  of  Versailles  and  a  huge  park  all  set  with  statues.  On  21st 
September,  1749,  Louis  XV  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  stayed 
there.  When  Belle-Isle  died  in  1761  he  left  the  property  to  the  King, 
who  bartered  it  with  the  comte  d'Eu  for  his  principality  of  Dombes, 
so  the  place  eventually  passed,  by  inheritance,  into  the  hands  of 
Louis-Philippe,  who  there  transported  the  Standish  library  he  had 
bought  in  England.  But  the  old  house  had  been  almost  entirely  ruined 
at  the  Revolution,  and  the  Citizen  King  had  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  running  up  a  much  smaller  mansion.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  Bizy  was  bought  by  the  baron  de  Schickler,  who  pulled 
down  the  house  and  constructed  a  chateau  on  the  model  of  Com- 
piegne.  Schickler  died  in  1909,  and  left  the  house  and  estate  to  his 
nephew,  the  due  d'Albufera — descendant  of  Napoleon's  Marshal 
Junot.  The  present  place  is  very  fine,  but  it  has  a  strangely  urban  look. 

At  Vernon  died,  in  1926,  Claude  Monet  who,  though  not  a  Nor- 
man by  birth,  made  his  home  in  Normandy.  He  was  the  last  and  the 
latest  of  the  Impressionist  masters.  He  was  brought  up  in  Le  Havre 
and  studied  under  the  Norman  Boudin.  Later,  he  was  influenced  by 
Sisley,  Renoir  and  Manet.  In  1869  he  joined  the  group  of  Cezanne  and 
Degas,  and  became  a  plein  air  artist,  interpreting  and  reproducing 
the  colour  and  vibration  of  light  and  the  intensity  of  atmosphere. 
His  west  front  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  seen  through  the  red  haze  of 
sunset,  is  the  most  revealing  picture  painted  of  a  great  Norman 
building.  His  friend  Clemenceau  often  stayed  with  him  at  Vernon, 
and  his  last  great  work,  the  "Water  Lilies"  ("Les  Nymphe'as"),  was 
for  long  shown  at  the  Orangery  of  the  Tuileries  Garden  in  Paris. 
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England3 s  Most  Illustrious  Noble  Family 

VER-SUR-MER.  Ver,  where  the  British  landed  at  6  a.m.  on 
June  6th,  1944,  between  Courseulles  and  Arromanches,  on  those 
Bessin  beaches  that  are,  in  a  measure,  "for  ever  England,"  seems  to 
have  been  the  place  whence  the  illustrious  race  of  the  de  Veres,  Earls 
of  Oxford  and  Lord  High  Chamberlains  of  England,  took  its  name. 

"Aubrey"  (the  name  appears  in  the  documents  in  its  Latin  form 
"Albericus")  de  Vere  was  a  Domesday  tenant-in-chief,  although 
his  name  is  not  among  those  of  the  score  or  so  of  knights  who 
are  known  to  have  been  present  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  How- 
ever, Aubrey's  grants  of  land  may  have  been  made  for  services 
rendered  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Aubrey's  grandson  was  a  little 
king-maker  during  the  anarchy  into  which  England  slipped  after 
King  Henry  Beauclerc's  death.  By  charter  dated  1 133  he  was  created 
hereditary  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  and  nine  years 
afterwards  (by  the  Empress  Matilda  as  Queen  Regnant  of  England) 
Earl  of  Oxford. 

The  original  intention  seems  to  have  been  that  he  should  take  the 
title  of  "Earl  of  Cambridge,"  since  that  town  was  the  nearest  of 
importance  to  his  seat  of  Castle-Hedingham  in  Essex,  but  the  King  of 
Scots  had  some  claim  to  the  Cambridge  earldom,  and  the  University 
"  note  "  (if  there  were  universities  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as 
early  as  1142)  was  retained  by  his  patents  being  made  out  in  the  style 
of  "Earl  of  Oxford."  The  Veres,  in  the  long  course  of  their  history, 
seem  to  have  had  no  connection  at  all  with  either  the  city  or  county 
of  Oxford,  except  that  they  may  be  held  to  have  made  that  illustrious 
name  illustrious  before  there  were  schools  round  old  Oxford  royal 
castle. 

The  last  and  twentieth  Earl  died  in  1703,  after  having  enjoyed  his 
peerage  for  the  record  time  of  seventy-one  years,  and  the  peerage 
title  itself  had  endured  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  years 
in  the  male  line.  And  during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  the  Veres 
had  been  foremost  actors  in  our  country's  story  and  in  Court  and 
camp — at  Runnymede,  at  Lewes,  at  Falkirk,  Crecy,  Poitiers  and 
Agincourt ...  the  panegyric  of  Lord  Chancellor  Crew  is  well  known : 
"zzo  King  in  Christendom  had  such  a  subject  as  Oxford" 

But  if  the  forebears  of  the  Veres  were  really  Lords  of  Ver,  they 
must  have  lost  their  lordship  in  very  early  Norman  times.  Today, 
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the  little  port  has  less  than  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  mostly  fisher- 
men, who  catch  fine  lobsters,  prawns  and  mussels  on  the  Ver  rocks, 
revealed  at  low  tide,  more  than  a  thousand  yards  offshore. 

On  Ver  beach  Admiral  Byrd  landed  in  1927  on  his  west-east  trans- 
atlantic hop  aboard  the  plane  America. 

Ver  village  is  over  a  mile  from  the  seashore  in  the  damp,  rich  dale 
of  the  Provence.  The  church  has  a  truly  magnificent  Romanesque 
belfry  of  four  stories.  Nearby  is  a  14th  century  tithe  barn,  belonging 
to  the  old  manor  of  La  JurSe. 

Victor  Hugo's  Last  Holiday 

VEULES-LES-ROSES.  Veules  is  a  charming  little  bathing  beach 
clustering  in  a  break  of  the  cliffs,  where  a  verdant  valley  cracks 
open  the  chalk  rampart  of  the  Caux  country.  Veules — before  they 
had  the  unhappy  idea  of  tacking  the  "les-roses"  on  to  its  name — came 
into  vogue  about  1830,  when  some  well-known  actors  and  writers 
began  to  pass  their  summers  there.  Victor  Hugo  also  spent  the  last 
holidays  of  his  life  at  Veules.  The  rustic  little  Veules  stream  winds 
through  watercress  beds,  and  the  village — it  has  less  than  600  in- 
habitants— is,  as  our  pictures  show,  a  fascinating  place  with  old  walls 
half-hidden  in  trees,  a  curious,  combined  well  and  pigeon-loft,  and  a 
16th  century  church  with  a  beam  roof  curiously  carved  with  faces 
and  figures. 

The  First  French  Farce 

VIEILLE-LYRE.  At  some  date,  early  in  the  fourteen  hundreds, 
there  was  born  at  Vieille-Lyre  a  man  who  was  afterwards  called 
Guillaume  Alecis.  He  was  bred  up  as  a  monk,  and  he  deserves 
remembrance  as  the  author  of  the  first  French  farce — the  lineal,  if 
remote,  ancestor  of  the  Palais  Royal  comic  plays  with  a  strong 
flavour  of  what  the  French  call  gauloiserie,  that  is,  broad  jokes  and 
full-blooded  situations  with  a  definite  amorous  intrigue  interest. 
Alecis'  play  was  called  Pathelin,  and  was,  for  ages,  a  favourite  at 
the  fairs,  festivals  and  feasts  and  as  supplying  comic  relief  at  the 
mystery  plays.  Pathelin  had  a  long  life,  and  in  1706  Brueys  and 
Palaprat  worked  up  the  old  farce  into  an  amusing  comedy.  Master 
William  sues  his  shepherd,  Agnelet,  whom  he  accuses  of  stealing 
sheep.  Suddenly  he  recognises  that  the  defendant's  lawyer,  Master 
Patelin — so  the  name  is  written  in  its  modern  form — is  a  fellow  who 
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got  six  ells  of  cloth  from  him  and  never  paid  for  them.  In  his  con- 
fusion Master  William  mixes  up  the  two  cases,  so  that  the  bailiff 
(judge)  is  bewildered  and  keeps  on  calling  out,  "Master  William, 
come  back  to  your  sheep!"  and  the  phrase  is  common  French  for 
cutting  short  a  rambling,  pointless  story.  The  name  of  "Patelin"  has 
also  passed  into  modern  French  to  signify  a  hypocritical,  flattering 
crook. 

Alecis'  Pathelin  may  be  dated  some  time  between  1465  and  1470, 
and  is  straight  farce  and  not  political  or  social  satire  like  the  more 
sophisticated  pieces  of  Pierre  Gringoire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century. 

After  leaving  Beaumont-le-Roger,  you  can  take  the  beautiful  road 
through  Beaumont  forest  until  you  strike  the  Risle  again  at  Fer- 
rieres-sur-Risle,  five  miles  from  which  place  is  Vieille-Lyre  and  some 
traces  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  founded  by  Adalise  de  Breteuil  in 
1046. 

Pots  and  Pans 

VILLEDIEU-LES-POELES.  Villedieu,  in  the  gay  little  Sienne 
dale,  owes  its  rather  incongruous  name  to  its  age-old  craft  of 
frying-pan  manufacture  that  was  carried  on  here  as  a  cottage 
industry  from  time  immemorial.  Nowadays  the  industry  has,  of 
course,  been  "rationalised,"  but  the  Villedieu  copper-ware,  all  hand- 
hammered,  is  still  turned  out  as  good  as  ever.  Some  of  the  objects 
are  of  ancient  and  elegant  shape — water  jugs,  urns  and  vases,  copies 
from  Renaissance  models  or  even  of  classical  Greek  or  Roman 
originals.  By  the  side  of  this  semi-luxury  workmanship,  other  pots 
and  pans  are  made  for  more  common  use.  The  little  town  also  has 
canvas  factories.  The  women  fashion  a  well-known  sort  of  lace,  and 
at  the  weekly  market  you  may  see  the  blue-bloused  peasants  and  the 
peasant-women — some  still  with  their  traditional  white,  starched 
kerchiefs — moving  about  amidst  mounds  of  butter,  over  two  hundred 
tons  of  which  used  to  be  shipped  off  to  Paris,  or  to  Vire  and  lsigny. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Villedieu,  on  the  Saint-L6  road,  is  the  hamlet 
of  Percy,  from  which  the  English  family  seems  to  have  taken  its  name. 
The  English  Percies,  however,  were  not  of  much  account  until  their 
inheritance  had  passed  through  the  female  line  to  the  Louvains,  but 
William  de  Perci  (about  1030  to  1096)  was  an  authentic  follower  of 
the  Conqueror,  who  rewarded  him  with  lands  in  the  north.  Very 
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few  of  these  Norman  adventurers  ever  went  back  to  Normandy, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  attract  them.  They  were,  like  the  later 
English  colonists  in  Ireland,  men  of  much  greater  account  in  their 
new  homes  than  in  their  country  of  origin. 

First  Cotton-mills  in  France 

VILLERS-BOCAGE.  Near  here  the  battle  raged  furiously  in 
July  1944.  The  town  was  of  no  great  interest  to  the  visitor, 
except  for  its  Wednesday  milch-cow  market  that  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  Normandy. 

At  the  hamlet  of  Epinay  nearby  was  born,  in  1765,  one  Francois 
Richard  who,  in  association  and  partnership  with  Lenoir-Dufresne, 
was  the  first  to  operate  a  cotton-mill  in  France.  Richard  and  Lenoir 
were  both  Normans,  the  latter  having  been  born  at  Alencon.  After 
Lenoir's  death  in  1806  the  surviving  partner  added  to  his  name  that 
of  Lenoir,  and  was  always  known  as  Richard-Lenoir,  that  was  the 
designation  of  the  company. 

Villers,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  right  in  the  Bocage  country  that 
you  can  drive  through  to  Le  Beny-Bocage,  where  the  Germans  put 
up  a  fierce  stand  against  the  American  troops  thrusting  westwards 
through  the  Bocage  on  their  sweep  to  the  Seine. 

A  Cheap  Knife 

VIMOUTIERS.  On  13th  July,  1793,  a  young  woman,  after 
walking  up  and  down  for  some  time  looking  into  the  shop 
windows  of  the  Palais  Royal  galleries  in  Paris,  bought  herself  an 
ebony-handled  knife  in  an  imitation  shagreen  sheath.  She  paid  forty 
sous  for  it — or  about  one  and  sixpence  in  our  money  of  the  time. 
Then  she  walked  to  No.  30  rue  des  Cordeliers — that  no  longer  exists 
— but  the  concierge  or  porter  would  not  let  her  go  upstairs.  An  hour 
later  the  young  woman  called  again,  and  slipping  by  the  porter's 
lodge  knocked  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  apartments  that  was  opened 
by  a  lady  called  Simone  fivrard  who,  as  Vergniaud,  the  Girondin 
Revolutionary,  said  had  been  "married  on  a  sunny  day  before  the 
altar  of  Nature,"  but  Simone  would  not  allow  the  young  woman  in. 
So  she  went  back  to  her  little  room  in  the  Hotel  de  La  Providence 
and  there  wrote  a  letter.  After  that,  she  again  called  at  the  rue  des 
Cordeliers.  This  time  Simone  took  in  the  letter,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  permitted  the  young  woman  to  enter.  She  was  shown  into 
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a  frowsy  room,  wherein  was  a  shoe-shaped  bath,  out  of  which 
protruded  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  flat-faced,  coarse-lipped  and 
battered-looking  man  who  was  stewing  himself  for  relief  from  his 
skin  disease,  while  he  drank  a  concoction  of  potter's  clay  and  almond 
paste.  On  a  chair  beside  the  sweat  bath  was  a  plate  with  a  half-cold 
dish  of  brains  and  sweetbread. 

The  young  woman  handed  the  man  a  list  of  names,  and  while  he 
leaned  over  to  annotate  and  check  them,  she  struck  him  dead  with  the 
cheap  little  knife  that  cost  one  and  sixpence  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

So  did  Charlotte  Corday  kill  Marat. 

The  best  likeness  of  Marat's  simian  countenance  is  doubtless  that 
by  Boze  in  the  picture  now  at  the  Carnavalet  Museum  and  called 
"Marat  defying  the  Gironde."  The  "Tribune"  was  not  at  all  like 
David's  classical  flattery  of  him.  Marat,  as  so  many  of  the  most 
blood-thirsty  leaders  of  all  Revolutions,  was  not  even  a  national  of 
the  country  in  which  he  played  so  considerable  a  role.  He  was  born 
at  Neufchatel — now  in  Switzerland,  but  then  part  of  Prussia — and 
his  father  was  an  emigrant  from  Cagliari  in  Sardinia.  Marat  was,  at 
least  until  his  revolutionary  career  was  well  under  way,  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  fanatics — the  fanatic  of  sober  and  regular,  and, 
indeed,  almost  blameless  life. 

Marie-Anne-Charlotte  de  Corday  d'Armont  was  born  at  Cham- 
peaux,  four  miles  from  Vimoutiers  by  the  Argentan  road,  on  27th 
July,  1768,  and  in  a  humble  thatched  cottage.  Her  family  was, 
however,  of  ancient  nobility,  and  was  reputed  to  trace  its  origin  to 
the  11th  century.  Charlotte  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  great 
Corneille  the  dramatist,  and  the  great-niece  of  Fontenelle  the 
philosophical  writer.  Her  parents  had  a  little  more  pretentious  house 
at  a  neighbouring  village  called  Mesnil-Imbert,  but  part  of  Charlotte's 
childhood  was  spent  at  the  Chateau  de  Glatigny,  the  seat  of  an  elder 
and  much  more  prosperous  branch  of  her  family. 

Isolated  in  the  country,  Charlotte  received,  nevertheless,  a  fairly 
good  education,  and  she  grew  up  a  quiet,  studious  girl  with  intellectual 
tastes.  The  pencil  sketch  of  her  profile  drawn  during  her  trial  shows 
her  a  woman  with  marked  and  even  distinguished  features. 

In  1793  the  National  Convention  ordered  the  arrest,  at  Caen,  of 
thirty-two  Girondins — or  revolutionaries  considered  too  tepid  by 
the  extremists — and  on  9th  July  this  same  year,  Charlotte  left  Caen 
— she  was  a  woman  of  twenty-five — telling  her  father  that  she  was 
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going  to  England.  But  she  moved  to  Paris,  and  there  indited  her 
"Address  to  Frenchmen  who  are  Friends  of  Law  and  Peace." 

Then  she  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  and  bought  her  knife. 

They  guillotined  her  on  17th  July,  1793.  When  the  executioner 
held  up  her  dripping  head,  the  spectators  thought  that  the  cheeks 
flushed,  but  they  were  coloured  by  the  setting,  stormy  sun. 

The  same  Vergniaud  who  so  soon  was  himself  to  be  guillotined 
exclaimed : 

"Elle  nous  perd  mais  elle  nous  apprend  a  mourir" 
("  She  has  ruined  us,  but  she  has  taught  us  how  to  die") 

Marie  Havel 

VIMOUTIERS  itself,  a  small  town  of  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  set  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Vire  and  amid  rich 
pastures.  It  is  an  ancient  place.  In  1040  Alain,  Count  of  Brittany, 
while  his  army  was  investing  the  Castle  of  Montgommery,  was 
poisoned  by  some  Norman  patriot  at  Vimoutiers.  There  are  some 
antique  half-timbered  houses  and  the  remains  of  a  hospice  formerly 
depending  on  the  Abbey  of  Jumieges,  but  the  most  striking  sight  of 
the  place  is  the  monument  to  Marie  Harel.  She  was  a  Norman 
farmer's  wife,  who  in  the  18th  century  made  a  great  invention.  And 
her  invention  has  lasted  to  this  day  and  shows  no  signs  of  disappear- 
ing. For  she  invented  Camembert  cheese.  Camembert  village  is 
three  miles  from  Vimoutiers,  to  the  south-west  and  in  the  dale  of  the 
Viette,  but  the  centre  of  Camembert  fabrication  is  at  Vimoutiers,  where 
each  Easter  week  is  held  one  of  the  largest  cheese  fairs  in  all  France. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  away  and  nearer  Bailleul  lies  Trun — so  often 
in  the  news  during  the  operations  of  1944 — and  nearby  to  Trun  is 
Moncel  Manor,  where  is  the  tomb  of  that  Marshal  Leboeuf  of  the 
Second  Empire  who  had  the  temerity  to  declare  before  the  French 
Parliament  in  1870,  "So  ready  are  we,  that  if  the  war  lasts  two  years, 
not  a  gaiter-button  will  be  found  wanting."  Later,  the  phrase  was 
explained  away  as  meaning  that  the  war  would  have  to  last  two 
years  before  all  the  gaiter-buttons  would  be  in  place! 

Vaudeville 

VIRE.  The  Vire's  exquisite  tree-shaded  valleys  sprout,  in  places, 
red  factory  chimneys,  since  the  river  has  been  forced  to  operate 
fulling-mills  and  cloth-works  whose  gaunt,  slate  roofs,  here  and  there, 
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disfigure  the  countryside.  But  you  soon  get  out  of  the  mill  zone  and 
into  some  of  the  most  attractive  rural  scenery  in  Normandy.  And, 
again,  some  of  the  factory  buildings  are  18th  century  and  some  of  the 
workers'  cottages  still  more  ancient. 

You  can  walk  down  a  steep  road  to  the  river's  banks  and  find 
yourself  amid  rich,  dark  crags,  tufted  with  bushes.  The  stream  winds 
round  a  green  hill,  wooded  to  its  summit  with  feathery  foliage.  You 
are  in  the  famed  Vaux  de  Vire,  or  Vales  of  Vire,  that  is,  "vaudeville." 
The  songs  of  the  Vaux  de  Vire  that  were  the  first  to  be  interspersed 
with  dances  and  "sketches"  and  so  provide  the  ancestor  of  Vaude- 
ville here,  in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  are  attributed  to  one 
Olivier  Basselin,  whose  reputed  house  we  pass  on  our  walk  down- 
stream from  Vire  town. 

Beside  the  house  the  road  is  overhung  by  the  sombre  Roc  des 
Cordeliers,  beyond  which  stretches  an  exquisitely  tinted  dale  merging 
into  fresh  sweetness  and  charm  with  every  step  you  take.  Then  you 
climb  up  a  steep  hill  and  see  all  old  Vire  dominated  by  its  ruined 
castle  and  far  and  wide  a  prospect  of  interlacing  valleys  contained  by 
hills,  splashed  with  golden  gorse  or  broom,  or  with  sweet  brier, 
r  This  Olivier  Basselin  was  an  historical  personage,  but  whether  he 
occupied  this  riverside  cottage  or  whether  he  wrote  the  songs  attri- 
buted to  him  is  not  very  clear.  Basselin  was  born  about  1400,  and 
he  died — tradition  says  at  the  Battle  of  Formigny — about  1450.  He 
was,  by  trade — like  so  many  of  the  Vire  men  past  and  present — a 
fuller.  The  songs,  however,  that  pass  under  his  name  were  pub- 
jished,  with  the  title  Vaux-de-Vire,  in  1610  by  a  Norman  lawyer, 
one  Jean  Le  Houx.  Le  Houx  wrote  certain  of  these  bacchanalian 
verses  himself,  such  as  the  poem  beginning  : 

"Beau  nez,  dont  les  rubis  rrCont  couste  mainte  pipe 
De  vin  et  de  clairet  ..." 

("0  splendid  nose,  whose  ruby  tints  have  cost  me  many  a  pipe 
Of  wine  and  claret  .  .  .") 

and  the  scrivener  may  have  been  the  author  of  all  the  verses.  The 
fathering  of  writings  on  to  a  far-off  and  semi-legendary  figure  has 
been  often  enough  perpetrated.  But,  anyhow,  vaudeville  has  an 
ancient  and  respectable  literary  pedigree.. 
Vire,  that  was  a  town  of  some  six  thousand  inhabitants  living 
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upon  a  hill  encircled  by  the  course  of  the  Vire  river,  suffered  greatly 
in  1944.  About  one-tenth  of  the  population  was  killed,  but  although 
the  material  damage  is  very  extensive,  most  of  the  old  monuments, 
for  which  the  place  was  celebrated,  have,  in  some  form  or  another, 
survived. 

Vire,  the  capital  of  the  Bocage,  lies  between  the  great  Saint-Sever 
forest — the  last  Norman  wood  of  any  size  until  you  reach  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Cotentin — and  the  Vales  of  Tinchebray.  Vire  is  a 
granite  town  built  of  stone,  quarried  nearby  at  Montjoie  and  at 
Gatmot,  and  the  city  spreads  up  and  fans  out  over  its  hill's  slopes. 
The  ancient  castle — constructed  by  our  Henry  I  in  1125 — is  at  the 
summit  of  the  rocky  promontory  round  whose  base  the  Vire  plashes 
in  cascades. 

Vire  was  not  finally  won  for  the  French  until  Duguesclin  captured 
it  in  the  14th  century. 

Under  their  steep  slate  roofs  many  of  the  Vire  houses  showed 
weathered  and  Renaissance  facades.  The  characteristic  tall  chimneys 
lent  to  the  place  a  graceful  skyline.  The  houses,  at  once  hospitable 
and  severe,  have  nearly  all  gone,  but  the  17th  century  Ursuline  Con- 
vent, with  its  bold  and  delicate  staircase,  has  been  preserved.  So  alscj) 
have  the  H6tel-Dieut  or  hospital,  that  bears  the  date  1734,  and  th^ 
little  town-manor  of  Cotin,  where  Charles  X  spent  a  night  on  his  way. 
to  exile.  The  exiled  monarchs  took  the  way  to  the  west.  It  was« 
thought  safer  than  the  road  through  Picardy  and  the  north.  The; 
Bourbons  had  not  forgotten  what  happened  to  Louis  XVI  and( 
Marie- Antoinette  at  Varennes-en-Argonne  in  1791.  f 

There  are,  by  the  way,  in  Vire  Museum  two  delightful  medallions 
of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie-Antoinette  by  Nini.  The  collection  is 
noteworthy,  especially  for  so  small  a  town.  There  are  some  excellent 
Corots,  Daubignys  and  other  examples  of  the  19th  century  French 
school  and  a  fine  series  of  drawings.  There  is  a  13th  century  wooden 
carving  of  the  Virgin,  of  unspecified  origin,  but  perhaps  Norman, 
and  the  monumental  tomb  of  the  Marech.al  de  Matignon  that 
originally  was  in  Torigni  chapel — the  piece  is  attributed  to  Coysevox, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  two  splendid  winged  groups  now  stand- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  entrance  to  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  in  Paris. 

The  Church  of  Saint-Thomas  was  a  much-restored  edifice  whose 
loss  is  not  very  important. 
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The  little  city  is  still  adorned  by  its  belfry-gate  or  Tour  de  VHorloge. 
Indeed,  the  bombardments  have  served  to  reveal  more  than 
they  have  destroyed  in  this  part  of  the  town.  By  the  crumbling  of 
the  houses  that  crowded  in  on  the  gateway,  two  sturdy  machicolated 
and  round  13th  century  towers  and  parts  of  the  old  city  wall  have 
been  brought  to  light.  The  clock  (put  up  in  1480)  has,  of  course, 
disappeared,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  towers  and  their  roofs  has 
been  charred.  The  gaily-painted  Virgin  has  vanished  from  her  niche 
above  the  gateway,  but  the  inscription  "Marie protege  la  ville'9  can 
still  be  made  out. 

The  early  Gothic  Church  of  Notre-Dame,  whose  13th  century  dark 
stone  nave  contrasted  so  strikingly  with  the  richly  painted,  light 
and  brilliant  15th  century  choir — has  been  bombed  and  burned  and 
all  its  contents  destroyed,  but  the  choir  and  the  lateral  chapels  are 
still  standing;  restoration  has  already  (1946)  been  undertaken,  and 
soon  the  finest  granite  parish  church  in  Normandy  will  be  recognis- 
ably  its  old  self — especially  as  the  disfiguring  modern  chapel  and 
the  contiguous  houses  will  not  be  rebuilt.  The  fine  (and  locally 
carved)  17th  century  crucifix  was  saved. 

Helvetius 

VOR£.  Remalard,  in  the  pleasing  dale  of  the  Huisne,  is  just  on 
the  borders  of  the  Perche,  and  although  the  nearby  Chateau  de 
Vore  is  just  outside  the  limits  of  post-Revolution  Normandy,  the 
house  may  be  accounted  Norman. 

Vore"  gave  its  name  to  an  ancient  family,  but,  in  the  course  of 
generations,  the  fief  was  not  seldom  sold  until,  on  13th  June,  1749,  it 
was  bought  by  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  most  curious  figures  of 
18th  century  France. 

Claude-Adrien  Helvetius  bought  Vore  because  he  had  been  told 
that  its  air  would  cure  the  colds  from  which  he  so  often  suffered. 
Tndeed,  his  friend,  Grimm  the  writer  and  wit  (and  one  of  those 
improbable  Germans  of  past  times  who  so  successfully  turned 
themselves  into  Frenchmen)  had  told  Helvetius,  with  almost  Ger- 
manic candour,  that  the  constant  colds  made  him  look  silly.  So 
Helv6tius  went  to  Vor6  in  order  to  look  less  silly.  Nowadays,  he 
would  have  tried  a  vitamin-plus  diet. 

Helv6tius  himself  was  of  German  origin.  His  great-grandfather, 
Johann-Friedrich  Schweitzer,  was  a  quack  doctor,  physician  to  the 
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Prince  of  Orange  and  a  reputed  discoverer  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone, 
transmuting  base  metals  into  gold.  His  son  invented  a  Latinised 
form  of  the  family  patronymic  and  called  himself  "Helvetius,"  and, 
following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  made  a  large  fortune  by  the  sale 
of  a  cure-all  powder  compounded  from  varied  ingredients,  of  which 
the  principal  was  ipecacuanha.  Helvetius'  son  was  born  in  Paris 
and  brought  up  as  a  Frenchman.  He  was  also  a  physician,  and  his 
professional  career  was  assured  by  his  being  called  in,  with  other 
members  of  the  Faculty,  to  the  bedside  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Louis  XIV  himself.  The  other  doctors  insisted  that  the  sovereign 
should  be  bled  in  the  arm — all  treatment  started  with  a  copious 
blood-letting.  Helvetius,  putting  on  his  wisest  air,  declared  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  most  improper  and,  indeed,  dangerous.  The 
Grand  Monarque  must  be  bled  in  the  foot.  The  King,  delighted  by 
such  a  modern  and  unorthodox  suggestion,  ordered  Helvetius  to  go 
ahead.  He  did.  The  King  soon  recovered  from  his  slight  indisposi- 
tion— probably  caused,  as  were  most  of  his  illnesses,  by  constant 
over-eating — and  Helvetius  at  once  became  the  most  fashionable 
physician  of  the  day.  He  could  ask,  and  obtain,  any  fee  he  liked  to 
name. 

Thus  our  Helvetius,  Claude- Adrien,  was  born  into  a  wealthy  home 
and  was  carefully  educated.  His  mother  had  a  brother  who  was  tax- 
farmer  at  Caen. 

Under  the  old  regime  the  taxes  were  farmed  out  to  speculators, 
most  of  whom,  especially  the  leading  men  of  the  trade  known  as 
fermiers-generaux,  made  large  fortunes.  So  great  was  the  detestation 
in  which  the  tax-farmers  were  held,  however,  that  in  1794,  during  the 
Revolution,  all  the  farmers-general  were  condemned  to  death — 
including  the  illustrious  chemist  Lavoisier.  Had  our  Helvetius  lived 
a  generation  later  his  life  would  have  been  a  less  happy  one. 

When  Claude-Adrien  had  learned  all  the  tricks  of  his  trade  from  i 
his  uncle,  the  Helvetius  family  bought  him  a  job  as  farmer-general, L 
and  this  position  brought  him  in  an  income  of  about  £12,000  a  year 
gold,  with  no  work  attached  to  the  office. 

Helvetius  settled  down  as  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters. 

When  he  had  been  the  lord  of  Vor6  for  two  years  he  married.  His 
choice  fell  upon  a  Mademoiselle  de  Ligniville.  She  was  the  member 
of  an  ancient,  and,  indeed,  distinguished  family  of  Lorraine,  but  she 
also  had  twenty-one  brothers  and  sisters  and  no  dowry.  She  was, 
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moreover,  a  charming  and  charitable  woman,  whose  good  looks  were 
such  that  they  called  forth  a  characteristic  sally  from  the  more  than 
nonagenarian  Fontenelle.  The  philosopher  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  young  woman  in  society  but,  meeting  her  at  a  dinner-party  soon 
after  her  marriage,  he  seemed  to  ignore  her.  Whereupon,  after 
dinner,  she  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  not 
bowing  to  her.  He  said,  "I  did  not  dare  even  to  look  at  you ;  had  I 
done  so  I  should  never  have  gone  in  to  dinner." 

During  her  long  widowhood  she  lived  at  a  little  house  in  Auteuil, 
then  a  suburb  of  Paris,  where  Franklin  often  visited  her,  whom  he 
used  to  dub,  for  her  charity  and  good-humour,  Notre-Dame 
d'Auteuil. 

Madame  Helvetius,  in  a  society  crazy  about  "nobility,"  main- 
tained a  very  sensible  attitude.  It  is  all  to  Helvetius'  credit  that, 
although  a  very  rich  man  and  well  established  in  the  smart  set  of  his 
time,  he  resolutely  refused  to  purchase  any  title  or  coat-of-arms. 
His  wife  shared  his  ideas.  One  day  some  pompous  relation  of  hers 
upbraided  her  for  not  going  into  mourning  for  one  of  their  common 
and  distant  kinsmen.  She  retorted : 

"/  am  not  sure  if  I  was  related  to  him,  but  did  he  know  if  he  was 
related  to  me?" 

Helvetius  and  his  wife  spent  about  nine  months  out  of  the  year  at 
Vore,  where  they  endeared  themselves  by  a  most  un-18th  century 
charity  and  solicitude  for  their  humble  neighbours. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  his  kindness.  Once,  when  a  poacher  on 
his  land  had  been  condemned  to  a  prison  sentence,  Helvetius  visited 
the  man  clandestinely,  paid  his  fine  and  expenses  and  bought  back 
his  gun — the  "tools  of  his  trade"  as  he  said;  then,  the  next  day 
Madame  Helvetius  went  to  the  man's  hut,  and  did  the  same  as  her 
husband. 

In  1764  Helvetius  was  in  London,  where  he  was  most  popular 
with  the  writers,  wits  and  smart  worldlings  of  the  time.  His  best- 
known  book,  De  VEsprit — the  title  hardly  means  as  it  would  in 
modern  French  "On  Wit,"  but  "On  the  things  of  the  Spirit" — got 
him  into  some  trouble  for  its  supposed  unorthodoxy  and  scepticism, 
and  he  had  to  make  several  retractions.  The  trouble  was  started  by 
that  narrow-minded  fool  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV  and  father 
of  Louis  XVI,  who  was  seen  one  day  rushing  through  the  halls  of 
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Versailles  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  crying  out,  "I 'm  going  to  see 
the  Queen  and  to  show  her  what  fine  things  her  Master  of  the 
Household  has  written."  But  Helv6tius  weathered  all  the  storms, 
though  he  died  when  he  was  only  fifty-six. 

His  best  epitaph  might  be  an  anecdote  that  appears  to  be  a  true 
one.  Once,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  his  coach  was  held  up  and  nearly 
overturned  by  a  wood-cart.  Helvetius  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  shouted  to  the  wood-man,  "You  scoundrel."  The  man  replied, 
"That's  right,  I  am  a  scoundrel  because  I  am  walking,  and  you  are  an 
honest  man  because  you  are  driving  in  a  coach."  HelvStius  was  so 
struck  by  the  fellow's  answer  that  he  promptly  got  down,  begged  the 
man's  pardon  and  gave  him  a  tip. 

All  very  strange  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  regime. 

Helvetius  left  only  two  daughters  and  no  son.  His  property  was 
divided  between  the  two  girls :  Madame  de  Mun  had  the  house  in  the 
rue  Sainte-Anne,  Paris,  where  her  father  had  died,  and  the  sister, 
Madame  d'Andlau,  got  Vore\ 

From  1778  to  1783  she  did  a  good  deal  of  building  and  also  turned 
the  grounds  into  the  then  fashionable  pare  a  Vanglaise,  or  English- 
style  park. 

The  place,  as  you  see  it  today,  has  the  familiar  Louis  XV  style 
appearance,  much  window  and  little  wall,  but,  withal,  solid  in  its 
elegance.  There  is  a  graceful  wrought-iron  entrance-gate  to  the 
chateau  garden,  and  a  broad  avenue,  lined  with  well-grown  orange 
trees  in  green  tubs,  leads  to  the  front  door. 

Helvetius  bought,  with  Vor6,  a  houseful  of  furniture.  During  the 
Revolution  it  was  stored  in  cellar  and  garret  and  escaped  destruction 
— it  is  nice  to  think,  also,  that  the  neighbours  may  have  had  some 
recollection  of  Helvetius'  kindness  to  them.  So  Vore  was  one  of  those 
very  few  French  houses  whose  furnishings  mellowed  and  aged  with 
their  rooms.  Such  places  always  look  subtly  different  from  those 
with  reconstructed  meubles,  even  when  these  are  of  the  most  authentic 
sort.  But,  later,  the  furniture  was  dispersed  and  Vor6  has  been  re- 
decorated and  refurnished  in  excellent  taste  quite  recently.  The 
house  now  exhibits  a  cunning  mingling  of  old  and  new. 

In  the  vestibule,  fight  and  infused  with  a  grey  gaiety,  are  painted 
panels  by  Oudry,  with  scenes  of  hunting,  fishing,  dancing  and  the 
Italian  Comedy.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Gustave  d'Andlau  by  Madame 
Vigee-Lebrun,  and  in  Madame  d'Andlau's  time  Vor6  was  often  filled 
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with  guests  and  movements.  Vore  still  belongs  to  the  d'Andlau 
family. 

King  Camille  to  his  People 

YVETOT.  In  1780  a  covered  grain-market  was  built  at  Yvetot. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  sixteenth  Louis,  but  the  inscription 
carved  on  the  frontal  of  the  building  was  the  enigmatic  one : 

"gentium  commodo  camillus  tertius 5 ' 
^Camille  the  Third  for  the  Convenience  of  his  People.'''') 

The  little  town  and  fief  of  Yvetot  indeed  was  held,  at  least  in  the 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hundreds,  to  confer  upon  their  owner  the  title 
of  "king."  Henry  IV  cracked  jokes  about  this  "royalty,"  and  the 
popular  versifier  and  song-writer  Beranger  made  a  poem  about  it. 

This  Camille  III  was  a  curious  individual.  He  was,  by  birth, 
a  man  of  Lyons,  whose  family  came  into  the  possession  of  Yvetot, 
by  purchase,  in  1688.  The  d'Albon  family  were  Protestants  and 
remained  so,  a  rare  thing  among  the  18th  century  noblesse.  Camille 
was  something  of  a  traveller,  but  he  was  also  a  precursor  of  Gobineau 
and  the  "racists" ;  he  was,  indeed,  a  fantastic  writer  on  "national 
characteristics."  He  also  proved  that  the  English  were  neither  happy 
nor  free,  and  that  they  could  never  be  either,  for  their  Constitution  was 
essentially  bad.  D'Albon  remained  a  Protestant  to  his  death  and  was 
given  the  usual  sepulture  de  tolerance  .  .  .  and  Rivaroi  guyed  him  in 
^his  Little  Dictionary  of  Great  Men.  Yvetot  still  belongs  to  the 
Ut  Albons,  whose  head,  the  marquis  d'Albon,  has  apparently  the 
i)tght  to  style  himself  "King  of  Yvetot." 

The  present-day  Yvetot  is  a  busy  little  place  of  about  seven 
thousand  inhabitants  with  wool,  cotton  cloth,  and  biscuit  factories 
and  flour-mills. 

Yvetot  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  Caux  country.  The  Great 
Caux  between  Le  Havre,  Rouen  and  Dieppe,  and  the  Little  Caux 
between  Dieppe  and  the  Bresle  river,  are  two  limestone  uplands, 
bearing  rich  pastures  and  breaking  off  at  the  Channel's  shores  in  a 
sheer  wall  of  cliff,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
scattered  villages  are  made  up  of  large  farms  enclosed  with  high 
hedges  and  sheltered  by  screens  of  elms  and  beeches.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  Caux  are  generally  conservative,  and  are  supposed  to 
present  the  classical  type  of  the  Norman. 
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Law  and  his  Scheme 

YVTLLE-SUR-SEINE.  John  Law — whose  name  for  some  un- 
known reason  the  French  pronounce  "Lass" — was  a  Scot,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1671  and  the  son  of  a  prosperous  goldsmith  who, 
shortly  before  his  death,  purchased  the  little  estate  of  Lauriston,  not 
far  from  the  Scots  capital.  So,  in  a  country  where  "nobility"  was  a 
first  requisite  of  all  who  would  get  on,  John  Law  always  styled  him- 
self "Law  de  Lauriston"  and,  to  this  day,  there  are  marquis  de 
Lauriston  in  France. 

Young  John,  like  most  ambitious  Scots,  made  his  way  to  London. 
He  had  a  little  money,  though  no  doubt  his  slender  patrimony  did  not 
go  so  far  in  the  English  capital  as  it  would  have  done  in  the  Scottish. 
At  any  rate,  young  Law  led  a  fairly  gay  life  until,  in  1694,  as  the  issue 
of  a  quarrel  over  women,  he  killed  a  well-known  man  about  town, 
known  as  Beau  Wilson,  in  Bloomsbury  Square — not,  of  course,  in 
those  days  railed  in,  but  open  to  all  strollers  as  it  has  again  become. 
Law  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  but,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  was  pardoned  and  then  escaped  from  prison.  He  must  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  "pull"  or  have  known  more  than  he  said  or  have 
had  some  very  kind  friends — perhaps  the  lady  for  whom  he  had 
bumped  off  Wilson  was  grateful  and  helpful.  At  any  rate,  Law  got 
away  to  Holland.  In  the  Low  Countries  he  studied  "banking"  as  it 
was  then  understood  in  that  classical  land  of  usury.  Undismayed  by 
his  prison  break,  he  was  back  in  this  country  a  few  years  afterwards,  A 
and  here  wrote  his  Money  and  Trade,  with  a  Proposal  for  supplying  * 
the  Nation  with  Money,  published  in  1705.  In  those  days,  just  befor'^  ^ 
the  "South  Sea  Bubble,"  when  attempts  were  being  made  to  adapt  an  | 
old  economic  system  to  the  needs  of  new  conditions,  any  fantastic  I 
"monetary  scheme"  found  supporters  and  boosters.  But  Law's 
proposals  did  not  meet  with  much  success,  so  he  set  off  on  his  travels 
again,  doing  a  classical  Barry-Lyndon-like  round — Brussels,  Paris, 
Vienna,  Genoa  and  Rome — living  high  and  making  considerable 
sums  by  gambling  and  speculation.  As  early  as  1708 — French  finances 
were  already  by  that  time  inextricably  compromised  by  the  adventures 
and  expenditure  of  Louis  XIV  and  by  the  archaic  and  unfair  methods 
employed  for  raising  revenue — Law  made  some  detailed  proposals 
to  the  French  Government,  but  the  old  king — got  more  pious  and 
bigoted  as  he  declined — would  have  no  dealings  with  a  foreign 
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heretic,  and  d'Argenson,  the  Chief  of  Police,  had  Law  expelled  from 
France  as  a  suspicious  character.  Law  had,  however,  made  friends 
with  the  due  d'Orleans,  and  when  that  amiable,  and  in  some  ways 
able,  profligate  became  Regent  of  France,  Law  hurried  back  to  the 
French  capital. 

The  French  public  debt  amounted  to  more  than  three  thousand 
million  livres  (or  about  £120,000,000  gold — an  appalling  sum  for 
those  days),  and  Law  set  up  his  famous  Banque  Generate  with  which 
was  linked  a  fantastic  "Mississippi  Scheme"  for  the  development  and 
"capitalisation"  of  Louisiana — that  ill-defined  region  occupying  most 
of  what  is  now  the  "Middle  West"  of  the  United  States  and  all  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  By  December  1719,  Law's  shares  stood  at 
20,000  livres,  or  forty  times  their  face  value.  The  infection  of  specu- 
lation spread  to  England,  where  the  "South  Sea  Bubble"  was  ex- 
panding to  explosion.  Twelve  months  later  the  Mississippi  Bubble 
burst  like  its  English  counterpart,  and  Law  crept  out  of  France  and 
retired  to  Venice.  Montesquieu — the  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois 
—who  visited  him  in  Italy,  describes  him,  though  poverty-stricken, 
as  unabashed  and  still  busied  with  schemes — and  so  he  occupied 
himself  until  his  death  in  1729. 

Law  was  undoubtedly  what  we  should  today  call  "a  financial 
genius"  of  the  first  order.  Had  he  lived  in  the  mid- 19th  century 
United  States,  he  would  have  been  the  creator  of  one  of  the  greatest 
yf  fortunes.  But  he  was  a  little  before  his  time.  His  theory  was — and 
\  seemed  crazy  in  the  18th  century — that  money  is  not  the  result 
iit  the  cause  of  wealth.  So,  paper  money  in  the  hands  of  an  omni- 
fttent  Government — Law  was  a  little  "fascist,"  as  many  big  business 
kn  tend  to  be — was  the  right  formula  for  ensuring  universal 
iosperity.  Law  was,  indeed,  as  far  as  his  French  programme  was 
cjicerned,  a  totalitarian  and,  in  a  measure,  a  State  socialist  before 
tt  time.  His  scheme,  in  a  private  capitalist  economy  still  based 
vpn  agriculture  and  commerce  and  not  at  all  upon  industry,  was 
mnd  to  fail. 

In  the  days  of  his  glory  Law  bought  the  Chateau  d' Yville-sur-Seine 
tjt  was  built  just  after  1708.  The  house  still  stands,  much  as  he 
kw  it,  a  classical  18th  century  place  with  enormous  French  win- 
!  d  rs,  light,  airy,  graceful  and  dignified. 

he  trip  down  the  Seine  from  Duclair  to  Jumieges  or,  better,  by 
tViverside  path  is  one  of  the  most  entrancing  in  Normandy.  You 
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l  n.j-   

u   i,  .  little  after  Yvffle  and  reach  Mesnil-sous- 
leave  the  river's  banks 11 .  htd  *  manor  where  AgI1es 

Jumieges.  The  very  old  P«^^?S™S»  ravages  of  the  fourteen 
Sorel  (see  p.  162)  d.ed  es caped  the  En ghsn       *  ^n 

hundreds  and  f^^flS*'  forest-clad  hills,  and  it  is 
follows  the  adulation   of  Junneges 

SSSSS  SS^S  in-persed  with  half-— 
farms  and  cottages. 
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This  index  contains  only  the  names  of  those  places  in  Normandy  which  have  not  a 
section  to  themselves  in  the  alphabetical  sequence  of  the  book. 


Anisy,  203 
Appeville,  185 
Asnelles,  12,  94 
Aubigny,  213 
Auffay,  201 

Aunay-sur-Odon,  62,  208 
Authie,  61 


Banneville,  62 
Barbery,  292 
Bazoche-en-Houlme,  216 
Beauregard,  61 
Berneval-sur-Mer,  109 
Berthouville,  159 
Berville,  146 
Beuville,  61,  203 
Bieville,  61,  203 
Bijude  (La),  61,203 
Biville,  37,  109 
Blainville-Crevon,  179 
Blangy,  17,  55 
Bo  (Le),  85 
Bois-de-Bretel,  252 
Bosguerard-de-Marcouville,  53 
Bosmelet,  16 
Bourgtheroulde  (La),  53 
Bretteville-l'Orgueilleuse,  33,  198 
Buglise,  153 
Buisson,  61 
Bures-en-Bray,  182 
Buron,  61 


Cabanes,  75 
Cairon,  61 
Cambes,  61 
Camembert,  306 
Caniel,  202 
Canon,  183 
Canteleu,  257 
Caudebecquet,  267 
Caumont  l'Evente,  281 
Chambois,  10 
Chambray,  205 
Champeaux,  305 


Champigny,  183 

Chapelle  Montligeon  (La),  192 

Charleval,  133 

Cocherel,  204 

Coigny,  75 

Combes,  203 

Combray,  55 

Coraeville-sur-Risle,  185 

Courcy,  261 

Courson,  265 

Cricquebceuf,  292 

Cuverville,  62 

Demonville,  62 
Dielette,  131 
Dolerie,  18 
Ducey,  19,  175 
Ducy-Sainte-Marguerite,  15 
Duranville,  159 

Epinay,  304 
Epron,  61,  203 
Escoville,  61 

Essarts-Varimprc  (Les),  137 
Etelan,  169 
Exrnes,  207 

Ferriere-sur-Risle  (La),  90 
Floques,  99 
Fontenay,  33,  184 
Fontenay-le-Marmion,  276 
Forge  (La),  252 
Franceville,  170,  203 
Franqueville,  61 
Fresles,  182 

Fresnay-le-Puceaux,  293 
Fromental,  77,  219 
Fromentel,  114 
Fry,  262 
Fumichon,  159 

Gainneville,  153 
Gatteville,  26 
Grandes-Dalles  (Les),  259 
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Graville-Sainte-Honorine,  152 
Graye-sur-Mer,  94 
Greville,  166,  167 
Gruchy,  61 
Gueron,  183 

Haye-du-Puits  (La),  168,  169 
Hericourt,  202 
Hermanville,  88,  170 
Herouville,  61 
Hesterville,  83 
Hoguette  (La),  104,  128 
Houblonniere  (La),  296 

!le-Marie,  184 
Infreville,  52 

Jalousie  (La),  127 
Janville,  201 

Landel  (Le),  61,  203 
Launay-sous-Calonne,  211 
Lignon,  22,  99 
Longues,  137 
Lonlay-PAbbaye,  111 
Lonlay-le-Tesson,  10 
Luc-sur-Mer,  167 

Magny-en-Vexin,  249 
Mailleraye  (La),  231 
Marcelet,  33 
Marigny,  73,  181 
Marigny-sur-Mer,  137,  181 
Menil-Hermei  (Le),  165 
Menilles,  205 
Merlerault  (Le),  197,  198 
Mesnil-Glaise,  114 
Mesnil-Mauger  (Le),  183 
Mesnil-Val,  100 
Mortree,  200 
Mosles,  287 
Moulineaux,  48 

Neufbourg,  193 
Neuilly-sur-Eure,  205 
Norolles,  55 
Noron-FAbbaye,  127 

Octeville,  152 
Osmoy,  182 
Ouilly-le-Vicom*e,  55 

Paluel,  201 
Percy,  147,  303 
Percy-en-Auge,  147 


Periers,  203 

Petites-Dalles  (Les),  259 
Pont-Erambourg,  93 
Pont-d'Ouilly,  22,  85 
Potigny,  213 
Pourville,  297 
Pre-en-Pail,  77 
Putanges,  216 

Quevillon,  258 
Quilly,  293 

Radepont,  133 
Riva-Bella,  170,  203 
Roberdeau,  80 
Rosel,  61 
Rots,  61 
Routot,  154 
Ry,  179 
Ryes,  247 

Sahurs,  258 
Saint-  Aubin,  167 
Saint-Cenery,  272 
Saint-Christophe-le-Jajolet,  269 
Saint-Denis-le-Gast,  147 
Saint-Gatien,  154 
Saint-Georges-de-Bohon,  75 
Saint-Germain-de-Clairefeuille,  207 
Saint-Germain-des-Vaux,  146 
Saint- James,  98 
Saint-Jean-le-Thomas,  19 
Saint-  Jouin,  153 
Saint- Julien-sur-Calonne,  211 
Saint-Maclou-de-Folleville,  1 5 
Saint-Martin-aux-Buneaux,  259 
Saint-Martin-du-Bec,  102 
Saint-Martin-le-Gaillard,  99 
Saint-Nicolas-d'Aliermont,  15 
Saint-Nicolas-sur-Seine,  154 
Saint-Ortaire,  22 
Saint-Pierre-de-Franqueville,  47 
Saint-Pierre-de-Mailloc,  202 
Saint-Vigor-le-Grand,  247 
Sainte-Foy-de-Montgomery,  175 
Sainte-Honorine-des-Pertes,  137 
Sallenelles,  203 
Sannerville,  62 
Saon, 137 
Sartilly,  178 
Sauqueville,  176 
Savigny,  98 

Secqueville-en-Bessin,  198 
Segrie-Fontaine,  165 
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